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MEETINGS 


Fripay, April 4 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers. 
; Mr. A. Lennox Stanton. 7 p.m. 

Frpay-Saturpay, April 4 and 5 
ul Sanitary Inatitute Discussion on The Reconstruction 
Reconditioning of Working-class Houses,” by | 
E. H. Webb; and “ Port Sanitation,’ by Dr. P. B. P. 

Council Chamber, Plymouth. : 
“ation of Architects, Technical Aasiatants 
to Marble Arch Flats. adjoining Regal Cinema, Marble Ar 
m. 


Discussion on ‘‘ Smoke,”’ 


Me lows 


Surveyors ar d 
stitution of Ciwd Engineers. Visit. to the Works of the Ford 
Co., at Dagenham. 
Saturday, April 5 
stitution of Municipal and County Engineers 
Meeting. At Manchester. 10.30 a.m. 
Monpay, April 7 
ul Institute of British Architects Mr. J 
n “* Antonio da San Gallo the Younger.”’ 
enters’ Hall Lectures. Professor W. H 


North-Western 


Hubert Worthing 
8 p.m. 
Wagstaff on The 


w.”” 8 p.m. 
eyors’ Institution. Professor T. W ibberley on The Future 
Hritish Agriculture.”’ 8 p.m. 
Tvespay, Apri 8 
uminating Engineering Society. Mr. S. Anderson on Textile 
t ‘ , = ? 


ighting.”” 7 p.m. 
J 


inatitution of Civil Engineers Mr. B. B. Haskew on “ The Re 
ling of the Bassein Bridges on the Bombay, Baroda and Central 


time oft 


{ 


Meetings at the Town Hall, Chatham. 


School Construction,” 


India Railway ’’; and Mr. W. T. Everall on “‘ The Reconstruction 
ot the Attock Bridge across the River Indus on the North-Western 
Railway, India.’’ 6 p.m 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (Scottish Centre). Messrs. 
Ii. A. Humphrey, D. M. Buist, and J. W. Bansal! on ‘‘ The Im 
‘rial Chemical Industries’ (Limited) Steam and Electrical Power 

At Glasgow. 7.30 p.m. 

Wepnespay, April 9. 

irchitecture Club. Discussion on telation of Sculpture to 
Architecture.”” At 34, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr. 8. T. Dutton on “ Recent 
Developments in Railway Permanent-way Practice, with particular 
reference to the use of Metal Sleepers.’" 6 p.m. 


Piant at Billingham.’ 


Tavurspay, Apri 10 

irchitectural Dinner in honour of Mr. 
Atkinson. At the Criterion Restaurant. 7.30 p.m 

Society of Antiquaries of London Report on the Excavations at 
-ichborough, 1929, by Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox. 8.30 p.m. 

West Yorkshire Society of Architecta. Rev. Canon W. Thompson 
Elliott on “ Liverpool Cathedral.”” At Leeds. 7 p.m. 

Widows’ Friend Society. Lantern Lecture, *‘ London in the 
Henry VIII,” by Mr. Herbert A. Cox, F.S.A., at 5.30 
n Stationers’ Hall, E.C Chairman, the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Mavor, Alderman Sir William Waterlow, K.B.E 

Frarpay anp Saturpay, April 11 anp 12. 

Royal Sanitary Institute. Discussion on ” Modern Elementary 
by Mr. R. L. Honey; “ Special Difficulties 
n Housing,”” by Mr. T. Topping; and visits to the Rochester and 

atham Joint Sewage Works, the Royal Naval Hospital, etc. 
4.30 p.m. 
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From the A.A. Exhibition of Sculpture. 
Entrance to Church at Prague. 
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N a recent leader in u weekly contemporary the problem 
of the slums was dealt with — unfortunately from a 
political standpoint. A Socialist Government was 
taken to task because it had done nothing to mitigate 
the horrors of the slums, despite its claims—disputed of 
course—to have a monopoly of the virtue that thinks in 
terms of the betterment of mankind, but particularly the 
working classes, As a jibe it has no particular interest to 
anyone uninterested in politics, but its economic reasoning 
claims attention. In jibing at the delay in dealing with the 
slums doubtful causes are advanced for their existence. 

Almost all thinking people admit that our slums are a 
blot on our civilisation, and from that starting point they are 
divided into two camps. Only State money can solve the 
problem. One side believes in spending the money now 
and in spending heavily ; the other sees difficulties and causes 
which either have a prior claim to attention or require 
amendment. If it is urged that no one can have the slum 
problem at heart and remain niggardly with State money, 
there is no effective reply-—at least no reply that definitely 
places anyone in the right or the wrong. It is precisely 
here where argument begins and ends by falling back upon 
the generalisation that it is easy to be at once a specialist 
and a faddist on a social problem that involves the spending 
of our neighbour’s money. 

Quite apart from the slum question there are thousands 
of homes yet required for the immediate needs of those who 
are not living near the poverty line. The slum “ shortage ” 
is very naturally the acute end of the general housing 
shortage. As a nation we are stricken industrially, and as 
a consequence the housing or slum problem becomes one of 
a number of other problems that press heavily on us in our 
depressed condition. Priority in the settling of these prob- 
lems may be ruled by anything—evidently by thrust and 
counter-thrust of the politician. But politics apart, it seems 
to have been agreed universally that food and clothing are the 
first considerations. The “ dole” is the proof. Other social 
charges develop all with the same end in view, and un- 
fortunately by an economic law—at present considered as a 
hy-law—other necessities such as houses become dearer and 
get out of our reach. There are “ doles ” for house building, 
however much we may dislike the expression, and bigger 
‘doles ” will be required for slum clearance. 

Any agitation, therefore, for clearing the slums at once 
in preference to spending money in securing food and 
other comforts must, of necessity, develop a form of argu- 
ment academic and pointless. The economic result of the 
financing of any social service is to add an additional cost 
to the next. In fairness to the problem it really becomes 
a question of how many social] matters can be dealt with at 
the same time, or, in other words, how much money we 
should spend, and how much we can afford to spend. We 
cannot all get our own way. We resent taxation here ; we 
would like to see it there to develop the thing we have at 
heart, and the higher taxation goes the more easily we can 
prove that money can be found for our cause. 

There is no answer to these questions—at least, no answer 
that would not be torn to shreds. We get no further than 
the general premises that at the very depths of trade de- 
pression we are spending national money at a rate far 
beyond anything we have ever experienced. It may be merely 
an unfortunate coincidence; it may even be a natural 
result that we should be dealing with two extremes. Scores 
of theories might crop up here. The probability is that if 
we do not spend as much as we ought upon social services 
when we are prosperous, we are compelled to spend when 
we are poorer, because poverty adds acuteness to our social 
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problems, Some colour is lent to this theory when we realise 
that we have to deal with an unprecedented number of 
unemployed rapidly qualifying for slum conditions in their 
homes. At least, this is how the matter would have been 
regarded twenty years ago, when absence of work meant 
poverty and the cheapest kind of dwelling. The slum 
problem of to-day is therefore a much bigger affair. 


It is doubtful whether the effect of a general housing 
shortage upon the slum problem has hitherto received its 
full significance. A housing shortage was bound to intensify 
the existing evils of the slums and to create fresh slums. In 
point of fact it would seem that a shortage of houses is the 
most certain method of creating slum conditions. If we 
regard a chronic housing shortage as an economic condition, 
we see its development in the aggravation of the social 
conditions of the poor. The supply of secondhand houses 
for the poor is limited ; it is controlled by the available 
supply of houses of which at the moment there is a distinct 
shortage. As a social and economic development it is 
perfectly natural, however much we may despise our 
civilisation for permitting what is now regarded as an anti- 
social development. An increase in houses leading by a 
filtration process to an increase of houses for the poorest 
class is not an ideal solution appealing to the social reformer. 
He sees in the conditions to-day an opportunity to build 
what might be expressed as new slums under ideal conditions. 
Since, therefore, an increased supply of houses leading to 
secondhand houses is not a fundamental part of the slum 
problem, as seen by the social reformer, the matter becomes 
in essence a question of whether the State can deal with both 
claims at the same time. 

To some extent the social reformer prejudices his caus? 
when he asserts that the time is ripe to deal with the slums 
because the shortage of houses generally has now been made 
good. In this there is evidence of confusion between the 
number of houses being built and the number of people 
requiring houses. A moderate demand for the builder’s 
services is not a true indication of the acuteness of a housing 
shortage. There is a fairly general belief that throughout 
the country there are large waiting lists for houses which 
unfortunately are being postponed continually owing to 
what are considered to be high building costs. If this belief 
is correct—that the causes of the shortage are economic— 
we are not impressed with the argument that the present is 
a favourable opportunity to rebuild the slums because the 
work would minimise unemployment in the building trade. 
It simply means that the State must pay for social services 
where the private individual maintains he cannot afford to 
pay. In short, it is the opinion of many thinking people 
that the social reformer, instead of helping his cause, has 
succeeded in arousing a suspicion that the rebuilding of 
the slums will provide a golden opportunity from a building 
trade point of view. If there is anything in these doubts 
no greater act of folly could be committed than an extensive 
programme of slum clearance. The consequences would be 
as serious for the building industry as for the rest of the 
community. 

We bear in mind that we are spending amidst hopeless 
trading conditions ; that we have a heavy burden in the 
payment of “ doles” to unemployed who might have been 
employed for years earning the “ dole” in clearing away every 
slum in the country. This is the position as it is seen by 
many, and it must be admitted that the solution would have 
been natural and reasonable. To keep this in mind is to 
preserve a sense of proportion in a matter obscured by 
sentimentality. 
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NOTES 


oo We have already commented 
on the uncalled for assump- 
yoy tion that no alternative 
Cross. scheme has been proposed in 
place of the Charing Cross 
official scheme. Besides the alternative 
to which we have referred. Mr. Arthur 
Keen recalls the alternative put forward 
by Mr. Basil Mott and Sir George Hum- 
phreys to place the new terminus on the 
Waterloo Junction site adjoining the 
Waterloo terminus; they said it would 
give an opportunity for a general treat- 
ment of the combined terminus and the 
adjacent lands on the south side which 
had never before been possible. Nothing 
could well be more condemnatory of the 
official scheme than the bird's-eye view 
of the model published in The Times on 
March 27th. One can hardly imagine 
anything more awkward and impossible 
than the lay-out of this scheme. Here 
is one of the finest spaces on the north 
side of the river covered by the approach 
to the bridge from the new place at the 
end of the Strand. And what can be 
said of the treatment of the roads and 
spaces on the north side or the appalling 
Waterloo-road viaduct, with its effect of 
tunnelling and consequent depreciation of 
land values 
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THe menace to London 
Di A created by the scheme 
fer adopted for Charing Cross 
London. seems to one of our corre- 
spondents to call for the 
most vigorous opposition from its citizens. 
He says: “ The scheme has been con- 
demned by practically all who are 
entitled to express an expert opinion on 
it, and the model shows in a most con- 
vineing way how it fails to meet the pro- 
blem of traffic and the incidental issues of 
increment values. It has been conclu- 
sively shown that a far better scheme is 
possible from a practical and economical 
point of view, and yet the promoters of the 
official scheme have the courage to say 
that every scheme but the official one has 
been turned down and found wanting. 
What a fatuity of outlook is this before 
London! Why is not a public meeting of 
protest called ? This is no fanciful matter 
of purely academic interest but an affair 
of the most serious import for Londor. 
Is all the influence of societies and men 
of the highest ability to go for nothing ? 
I suggest that at this juncture a united 
meeting of protest by all the societies 
interested in the amenities of London 
would be of the utmost value in calling 
public attention to the serious deficiencies 
of the official scheme.” 





“Thames House,’’ Grosvenor Road, Westminster. 
Sm Fraxx Barxes, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Mr. Frank Pick, in his pay 
on “ Railway Stations,” r 
before the Royal Institut. 
British Architects on Marc} 
last, mentioned that 
architect of the Picadilly Circus Stat 
had to prepare seventy or eighty p! 
before the company were satisfied t! 
the best scheme had been arrived 
He had taken the work on the u 
commission basis, but as that w 
not pay him, the company, “ out 
compassion granted him a consider 
sum of money to meet the cost of ¢ 
plans he had submitted.” Now that : 
scale of architects’ charges is by 
revised, it seems desirable to n 
provision for the payment of somet! 


Architects’ 
Charges. 


more than the usual commission wher 


an excessive number of preliminary p! 
have to be made. 


THE communication from t 
Architects R.1.B.A. and the Livery 
_, Architectural ) 
Buildings. before the Liverpool Edu 
tion Committee, suggesti: 


Sx ciety, 


the necessity of appointing fully qualified 


architects for the design of new school: 
tal le 


was allowed to remain on the 
Why? Could no reply be found? I 
a perfectly reasonable claim that 

qualified professional architects sho 
be appointed to design our public sc] 


buildings, which, in these days, forn 


quite a considerable item in professio: 
practice. The effort to secure for arc! 
tects the design of all buildings requir 


for the public services ought to meet wit! 


reasonable encouragement from off 
quarters. 


A CHAIRMAN of a muni 
committee said he was 


a | 


** Amaz- : / 
ing’’ satisfied to pay 5 or 6 per 
Charges. cent. and other “ amazing 


charges rendered by outs 
architects. It appears from this that 
usual architect’s fees are referred 
“ other amazing charges.” Why sh: 
the recognised architects’ fees be « 
sidered amazing? Obviously becau 
for one thing, “ many schools wer 
aggregation of brick 
size with considerable repetition w 
No wonder the services of architect: 
lightly thought of if they charge 
proper full fees, and yet “ repeat wi 
and doors and rooms of the same siz 


boxes of cert 


WE give on p. 680 an 


—— usually interesting and 
n the 7, , , 
Building article on a subject of g 


Industries. importance to the bui 
industries of this cour 
in which the author, Mr. F. M. ! 
M.Se.. gives an account of the rese 
activities of some of the bran hes of 1 
building industry in the United Stat« 
America. This article is based on o! 
vations on some of the industries « 
cerned with the manufacture of build 
materials, in particular cement, but as ' 
author remarks, his observations are 
some measure applicable to a Wi 
field. We recommend our readers t 
study Mr. Lea’s article, but his summary 
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may with advantage be given here of the 
means by which the building industries 
in England can carry out research work 
relating to their own needs.”” Individual 
firms may establish their own research 
laboratories, an association of firms may 
form their own trade research association 
with its own trade laboratories, or firms 
may co-operate as individuals or groups 
with the Building Research Station. 
Each method has its own limitations and 
advantages. If really adequate support 
can be guaranteed over a fairly long 
period of years, the second method has 
much to commend it; the first, except 
on a small scale, will usually be limited to 
firms whose resources are considerable : 
the third method is at present being 
employed to a too limited extent, and 
could advantageously be extended in the 
cases where the nature of the problems 
involved, or the extent of the funds 
available, renders the formation of a 
trade research association undesirable or 
mpracticable. Finally, much emphasis 
must be laid on the importance of ade- 
juate contact between industries and a 
Government research laboratory, which, 
ke the Building Research Station, is 
levoted to work on the general problems 
f an industry.” 


Tae Flemish and Italian 
Art and Exhibitions at Burlington 
the House have shown conclu- 
Public. sively that there is a con- 
siderable public interest in 
rt. It is therefore gratifying to learn 
from Sir William Llewellyn that the 
R.A. Council is making plans for exhi- 
tions during the next three years. 
In January and February, 1931, there is 
be an Exhibition of Persian Art, 
organised in connection with the Inter- 
ational Congress on Persian Art, which 
s to be held in London at the same time. 
In January and February, 1932, it is 
ntended to hold an Exhibition of French 
Art, for which, on the proposal of the 
French Ambassador, the Royal Acacemy 
collaborating with La Société d’Expan- 
on Artistique et Littéraire, Paris. For 
January and February, 1933, there is 
eing contemplated an Exhibition of 
british Art, on the same comprehensive 
nes as the recent exhibitions of foreign 
art. We are glad to note, bearing in 
ind the claims of living art and artists, 
it in the neaa future the Royal Academy 
ropose to hold, as a supplement to the 
Exhibition, a Winter 

Kxhibition of Deco:ative Art 


ial Summer 


A svacestTion that light 
bridges might be thrown 
across our busy streets at 
vantage points is made in a 
letter we have received from 
Dr. F ns Waldo, H.M. Senior Coroner for 
London. The writer stresses the in- 
creasing number of street accidents, and 
‘uggests that such bridges might be 
used in place of the more expensive 
subways which so many of the public 
dislike. A start might be made, he says, 
with King William-street Circus, and 
Holborn Circus. At these two places 


Traffic 
Accidents. 
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From the A A. Exhibition of Sculpture 


Municipal Art Museum, Dusseldorf. 


heavy statues are in existence which 
in Dr. Waldo’s opinion—are a consider- 
able source of danger. and might well be 
removed to more fitting positions, Later, 
he continues, such bridges might be 
erected across some of the refugelegs, 
tramlined roads—as the Old and New 
Kent-roads, Walworth-road, and the 
Blackfriars-road 


{ STRIKING example of the 

Housing dangers of housing subsidies 
Sub- a 
sidies in ™*)Y 
Greece. 


found in Greece, 
where the Government pro 
vided funds for the building 
of houses to be occupied by refugees. 
Altogether, in Athens and the Pyreus, 
the Greek refugee settlement commission 
has provided some 11.550 habitations. In 
theorv an excellent arrangement was 
made by which the tenants agreed to pay 
a rent on the hire purchase system so that 
they might become the owners in fifteen 
vears’ time. The theory has broken 
down. Families rushed in far in excess 
of the available accommodation, and in 
some of these new. well-built houses, 
looking over spacious streets, there may 
be found more than one family in the 
There has also 
been an organised resistance to paying 
any rent at all. The tenants have put 
forward flimsy excuses—their poverty, 
their dissatisfaction with the accommoda- 
tion, and other reasons. The Government 
has found it difficult to insist upon pay- 


majority of the rooms 
























































ment as every family means votes, and 
the politicians are always thinking of the 
next General Election. Furthe: more, 
the provision of houses by the State and 
the Settlement Commission has made 
many families content to remain in the 
homes that are totally unfit for human 
habitation, for they are convinced that, 
if they only sit tight, they will in time be 
provided either with a free house or one 
at far less than the market rents. 


an ALTHOUGH at the present 
American time much has been written 
View of and spoken on the public 
European platform regarding the 
Housing. tragedy of England's slums, 
outside students of the housing problem, 
who look upon England with impartial 
eyes, consider that Great Britain is far 
and away leading in housing progress. 
A Mr. Bernard Newman, the head of the 
Philadelphia Housing Association, re- 
cently made a housing tour around 
Western Europe. He praises Great Britain 
for the distinctive housing carried out, 
and the democratic distribution of tenants 
on the new housing estates. His con- 
clusion is that Government subsidies 
throughout Europe “are not meeting 
housing problems anywhere, but are 
fatuously curtailing commercial construc- 
tion while placing burdens on taxpayers 
in the furtherance of a policy which is 
economically and socially unsound.” 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcements. 

The partaership between Mr. Hubert Clist, 
A.R.LB.A., and Mr. Eric L. Bird, 
A.R.1.B.A., has been dissolved, and Mr. Bird 
has entered into a new partnership with M: 
HG Atkin Berry, A.R.LB.A. The new 
firm will be known as Messrs. Bird and Atk 
Berry. 

Mr. Aubrey Lane, L.R.LB.A., architect 
and surveyor, of Burton Chambers, Mansfield, 
Notts, has taken into partnership his son, 
Mr. Philip M. Lane, and Mr. W. Richardson 
White, both having been associated with him 
for a number of years. The practice will i: 
fature be carried on under the style of 
Messrs Aubrey Lane, Son & White The 
firm have now moved to more convenient 
premises at Leeming Chambers, Leeming 
street, Mansfield, Notts, at which address 
they would he pleased to receive catalogues 


Illness of Mr. W. J. Locke. 

The condition of Mr. W. J. Locke, the 
novelist, who was operated on in Paris on 
Tuesday, was stat on Wednesday to be 
unchanged since the operation. 


Proposed New Catholic Cathedral, Oban. 

Proposals are on hand 
Catholi Cathedral at 
oast of Scotland. Th 
(iilbert Scott, R.A . 7 
W.C.] 


Return of “ Eros"’ to Piccadilly. 

At Tuesday's meeting of the L.C.( Si) 
Marshal!) Hays informed Mr. J. P. Blake that 
t was certainly intended that the statue of 

Eros"’ should be reinstated in Piccadilly 
ircus, but the exact position had not yet 
been settled 


Proposed New Service School, Barnsley. 
Barnsley County Borough Education Com 
appointed Messrs. Dyson, Caw 
thorne and Coles as architects for a new ele 
mentary school in the north-west part of the 
town. A site adjoining Moneywell-lane has 
snd sketch plans for a buildinz 
to accommodate 640 
mediately prepared. 


for a new Roman 
Oban, on the 
irchitect is Sir Giles 
Gray's Inn square 


west 


mittee has 


been selected 


scholars are to be im 


New-street, Hull : Advisory Appointment. 

It was agreed at a meeting of the Housing 

1 Town-Planning Committee of the Hull 
Corporation on March 24 that the Corpora 
tion should retain the services of Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., an adviser in connection with 
the plans to be submitted for buildings in 
the new street from Paragon-square to the 
junction of Beverley-road and Spring-bank 


Bequest to Edinburgh College of Art. 

There has matured within the last few davs 
» bequest of a large sum of money which 
to be devoted to the interests of art in con 
nection with the Edinburgh College of Art 
The capital sum, it is believed, will amount 
a quarter of a million sterling, and 
the annual income is expected to reach about 
£15,000. The bequest will be held by th 
Town Council for the purposes indicated 
the money was destined for this purpos 
some years ago by the testator, the late Mr 
Andrew Grant. The bulk of the money, it is 
snticipated, will be allocated in the form of 
bursaries 


An Architect's Estate 

Mr. Edward Percy Thompson, A.R.1.B.A., 
of Bodimeades Cottages, Elstree, Herts, who 
died on February 20, aged 82, left estate of 
the gross value of £5,122, with net personalty 
£4,440. He left a copper washbow! from 
Newgate Prison which was pulled down in 
1903 and iron stand belonging to it to Charles 
Griffin Lawson. “‘ This is to be polished 
bright before it is handed to the said Charles 
Griffin Lawson. It is meant for use as a rose 
bowl."" Various pictures by his brother, 
Matthew Raine Thompson, were left to Bed 
ford Modern School, and to Harrow Schoo! 
certain stuffed birds in cases were be 
queathed. 
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R.1.B.A. Final Examination and Acoustics. 
The Council of the R.I.B.A 
on the recommendation of the Board of Arch 


tectural Education, that all candidates taking 


1932 and 


rm lude 


the Fina] Examination in subse 


quent years shall be required to 


the four Testimonies of Study, for which they 


must secure approval before bh«ing admitt 
to the examination, one out of the two sul 
jects set annually as R.I.B.A. Problems 


Design involving a simple acoustic treatment 
appropr ate 


list of articles ane 


with calculations to give th: 
time of reverberation. A 


books on the subject will be issued with ea 


list of R.I.B.A. Problems in Design to guid 


candidates in obtaining the i 
formation. 
treatment will he included for 
nm the 


1931 


the first tim 


Short Courses for Teachers 
The 


for a greater recognition of the value o 
vraftsmanship and good 


everyday life in Wales. 


course in “ The Appreciation of the Crafts 


to be held in London at the Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington, S W.7, from August 
will be 
John 


assisted by 


4 to Auguet 16, 1930. The course 
under the special direction of Mr. 
Thomas, H.M.I., who will be 
Miss A. White, H.M.I., and Mr. J. M. 


Holmes, Slade Diploma of Fine Art, together 
with an expert staff. Full details of courses, 
boarding and travelling arrangements, may 


be obtained from the 
Form 105 U.) (W. iv.). 


Board of Education 


New London Tube. 


Extension of the Piccadi 
easterly 


ly tube in a nort 

from Finsbury Park to 
Cockfosters was approved by a Select Com 
mittee of the House ot Comm ns on April A 
Mr. Frank Pick, managing director of the 
Underground, said the Bill contained. in ad 
dition to the north-eastern extension. one to 
the westward, and there would also be mis 
cellaneous works on the Central London and 


direction 


District lines The total cost will he 
£15,050,000. Counsel for the promoters said 
tussell-square Station n Bernard-street 


would be adandoned and a new station con 
structed in Russel] squaré Dover-street 
Station would be closed and a new one mad: 
by the Ritz Hotel. The station at Hvde Park 
Corner would he moved to a more convenient 
spot. As a result of this it would be possible 
to close Brompton road and Down-street 
Stations 


itself 


“‘ The Legion Book.” 


Architects and members of the allied pro 
fessions and crafts who served in the Forces 
during the War will be interested in the 
progress of ‘‘The Legion Book.’ This 
unique book, written and illustrated. at 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales's personal in 
vitation, by no fewer than fifty of the most 
famous novelists, poets and artists in this 
country, was published in aid of the British 
Legion, and the King expressly desired that 
the money resulting from its sale should hs 
regarded as a thank-offering for his recover, 
Tt is strongly hoped that a particularly wide 
response to the Prince’s appeal will be made 
luring his absence. If his expectations are 
to be realised, at least 100,000 copies of the 
book must be sold. Copies, price £1 1s., 
may be obtained from Admiral Sir Lionel 
Halsey, Comptroller and Treasurer to his 
Koval Highness, direct from St. James’s 
‘alace. Everyone who writes to him there 
will receive with the copy or copies applied 
for his acknowledgment on the Prince’s 
behalf. The proceeds from the sale of the book 
go to the Prince's personal fund for the 
British Legion. 


hav e dec ide d 


necessary in 
Two subjects involving acousti« 


list of R.I.B.A. Problems in Design for 


Weish Department of the Board of 
Education has been impressed with the need 


workmanship in 
In order, therefore, 
that teachers in Wales may eee and study 
for themselves what is being done to<lay by 
capable students and craftsmen, the Welsh 
Department of the Board of Education has 
made arrangements for a short introductory 
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COMPETITION NEW: 
New Masonic Hall, Enniskillen 
The Masoni body of 


Enniskillen 


from architects practising in Ireland 
petitive designs for a new Masonic ha 
be erected in Enniskillen \ premium ¢ 
will be awarded the architect sending 
successful design The assessor is M J 
Seeds, F.R.I.B.A., Past President 
Ulster Society of Architects, 7, Done; 
square, West, Belfast. Full particulars 


verning 
sls iad on application t 
W. Smit Hon. Se Building C 
Hall, Enniskillen, such apy 
mupanied by a depo 


conditions ompetition, site | 


reve etc... in ve 
R 
tee, Masor 


to be a 


£1 Is. 


revurna bie each oompetitor 
itmits a design 
Proposed Municipal Buildings, Chapel-road 
Worthing. ve 
The Corporation of Worthing invite 


tects of British nationality to submit desig 
in competition for municipal buildings 


rroposed to be erected in Chap | 
Worthing. Mr. Henry \ \ 
F.R.1.B.A., is the assessor Premiun 


£325), £250, £150 and £50 will be paid t 
authors of the designs placed first, s« 
fourth in order of ment Ap} 
nditions | competition, 
forthwith to Mr. J. Ker 
Allerton, Town Clerk, Worthing, a 
panied by leposit of £1 ls Designs 
to be sent in by 12 noon on Saturday, J 


Design Competition for Aeroplane Hangar 
In conjunction with the Associatior 
Architects, Surveyors and Technical A 
tants, Messrs Ewart and Son Ltd ‘ 
prizes of free places in the A AS.T -A 
to Madrid and Spain (approximate vaiu 
for drawings showing a lock 
esting the possibility of an externa 


ght ste fr 


third and 
tions for c« 
should be made 


‘ 


ip } nga 


copper covering on 3a l 
1 “A will be two classes A and B 
respectively over and under 25 years « 
on May 16, 1930. Full details may & 
ned from the secretary, A AST \ 
fuckingham Gate S.W.1, who ! 
net be sent by May 16. Messrs. W 
Hamlvn, A.R.I.B.A., Charles McLa 
N. Cathcart are 


4 R.LB.A., and A 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 





R.S.A. Compet I . 
inetrial designs. £1,% ' ‘ 

acl " is 

Fi ! ulars fr se 

retar Re Sox 

Arts. Johr t. WA ] \ 
New Put Library 

Mouseur r ct 

re Mr. H. V. I 

ter FRIBA sae r 

Conditions from G. EB. 1 

ford A Clerk ( S 

Office ( ' rd I) , 

£1 1s be 
New T H M 

cipa B r 

Luton T. P mes 

£5, £5 £2 iz 

sir Brumwe Th ® 

PRIB ssessor. 

ditions from Mr. W. Sr 

Town Clerk 2 Upper 

George-street Dep. £2 2 Mar 
Public Baths for Corpora 

mn of Kingston-upor 

Thames Pren mes of 

£30, £2 £ and £ 

Mr J Ernest Franck 

PF RILBA issessor Cor 

litions from Mr 4 W 

Forsdike Towr Clerk's 

Office Kingston - upon - 

Thames Dep £1 1s vl | 
A Thames Beauty Spot. 

Haversham Grange, Twicker ham 
Middlesex side of the Thames, 4¢ 
ng Cambridge Park and Marbl I 
Park, and forming part of the far fan 


view from Richmond Hill, has been sold 
house is to be converted into four flats, : 
out of the garage and stables is to be bui 
modern residence. The beautiful well-t 
bered grounds surrounding the house an 1 
tending to the towpath skirting the river 
remain practically untouched. 
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THE BUILDER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Calton Crag Controversy. 


a 


Sin,—My attention has been called to 
eT sneering setter in your issue fol 


21 on the above subject 
ut “Anti-Humbug ”’ 
uiany 


where he scoffs 


r two, partic 
Royal 

« and 
Adams, 


He 


The work of 
not typically Scottish. 
style ”’ 


ecture Lhe 
is, Was 
i tne term 


r merely to arc 





be expanded to mean “ archite 


a 


I freely ad 
scores a rhetorical 


Incerporation’s assumption of the 
tality Of a SocoLush style in 
he 
is 
be interpreted as 
weology. He is wrong 
LuTai 


ty in the sense in which literary 

s understood in a sister art. It 
o itter sense in whi h the modern 
ect understands style In that sense 


Louis Stevenson s work was Scottis! 


Adams 


ts essence In that sense the 
was truly Scottish, though not a detail 
may have been referable to any Scot 
archwological prototype. 
Through the veil of Anti-Humbug’s 


seudonym one can make a shrewd guess at 


@a name and the t 


ircumstances hat 


inced him to assume this attitude 

e letter is so well written, in spite of 
uncour, that it may do harm It may 
y a greater weight with the less wel! 


ed public than is its due, or than 


s with any who are able to read be 
he ines. It is not denied that the 
irchnitects ive an axe t 
y aint however, nat this 1s the 


that of the Scottish public 


ig.’ for reasons of his own, is 
. different axe—the official one 
Joun Beas, F.R.I.B.A 
Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. 
Rutland-square, Edinburg! 


President, 


Government Officials and Private Work. 


s For an Accociate of the Roval 
te. Mr. V. Leslie Nash’s views on this 
mn are surprising. He profound], 


polite and 


thinks my views 


rees witl me in a moet 


ar manner. He 
Tye mbated because they are wice 
The a that they are w despread 
t be taken as evidence of their truth 
I I hiection to his add ng * banks, 
es mu pie nrms, railwav or 


departmental stores and shopfitters 


He pred cta the dis 


of offenders. 


ince of the private practitioner. If 
phe orrect, we are then faced 
the iltimate disappearance ot the 
f the Institute will ultimately 

r nly salaried architects, TI 
te wical, but it may not he 
’ what Mr Nash would consider 

} ’ 

not the latest staticticea heside m« 


10 years, 
country tl 
If this is so 
vears ago he 
Mr 
} 


the birth rate the last 
this 
falling. 
world of 40 
cale community ? 
statistics to prove 
tement that well over half of our profes- 
s already engaged on a salaried basis. 
es he define whether this inclndes all 
f aecsictante If it then he is 
manufacturing snit his 


over 


I understand that in e 


prodnces n 


does, 
figures to 
enerally understood that an arch 
oncerned abhont the artistic side 
fession than mere economic 
and if the Association of Architect« 
and Technical Assistants is 
erned with economie problems, then it 


2 more « 
he pr the 


evors only 


total variance with the Institute’s 
ed policy that the progress of archi- 
ral design is the chief aim of all decent 
tects, and the greatest good for the 


‘est number can hest be 
ne to th 


g t is ideal. 


achieved by 


1, ‘ 7 
» not eare how drastic Mr. Nash’s 
me proposals may be, but I do hope they 
4 . 
* more imaginative. T am un- 


sinted with the 


n relating to 


position of affairs in 
the encroachment« of 








official architects and their staffs, but in the 
provinces 1 am intormed that private work 
premises, and con- 


is done in the ofhcial 
tractors call to estimate for such work 


during official hours, and that such work 
n progress is visited by official members of 
such staffs during office hours. 


x= Y 


WILLIAM 


Your correspondents Mr 
N ish, ire at issue 


DAVIDSON 


Dav ids n 


regarding the 


Su 


i 


and Mr 


question of public architectural officials en 
gaging in private practice as affecting the 
interests of the professior This aspect of 
the matter is, of course, of vital Importance 
but the point—as raised in Parliament on 
several occasions—is the irregularity of the 
procedure as affecting publi interests It 
is important that the principles involved 


he confused 

It may be that in course of time private 
enterprise disappear, and we shall al 
hecome salaried officials, as suggested by Mr 
Nash It is anticipate 
changes in business methods as time goes on, 


should not 
+ 
will 


i 


desiral e to likely 


but very unsafe to rely upon prevailing ten 
dencies of this kind occasioned by political 
stunts As architects in private practice 
are at present required to contribute towards 
the upkeep of pubiic architectural officials, 
Mr Davidson s mtentions are correct as 
affecting the interests of the profe ssion The 
practical way to safeguard such interests is 
to realise existing onditions, und base suit 
able action on these facts. It is useless mer 

to consider theories regarding conditions 


employment in years to come 


Mr Nash’s statement that multiple firms 


and « ers engage architects on a salary 
hasi does not iffect the position These 
employees are not paid oat of public fund 
and even if they did engage in private pra 
tice—with or wit it the permission of their 
employers—no harm would be done to pul 
interests Brie fl: the difference betwee 
irchitects employed | I ite firms on A 
lary basi and j manent i? itectura 
officials is : In the mer case. the em ers 
arrange services meet e req ements 

rt In the latte ise wk must be f ] 
to Keep the ficia emp ] { ief officials 
obtain as many assistants as possible i der 
to support applications for more pay The 
whole system is wrong in principle, and this 
ipplies to all publi itectural depart 
ments 

Questions of this kind are fined to 
publi hitectural serv 5 und it is to the 
credit of other officials it thev do not re 
quire official regulations to govern then 
spare-time o Ipations The riginal point of 
ontention is not whether pubiic authorities 


hould carry out work by means of salaried 


irchitects. but whether these officials should 


be allowed to carry on private practice in 
spare time. This involves public interest 
in many ways, and much has been said 
igainst the arrangement especially by cer 


tain members of the present Government I 
g more is dor ere 
matter, a 
settle 


suggest that before anythi 
aspects of the 
should he made to 
led spare-time work ir 


departments of all publi 


garding other 
determined effort 
this question of so-c: 
the architectural 
,1uthorities JI. D 


The Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain 
Srr,—Your note in last Friday's 
where you said “the place of Eros is in 
Piccadilly,”’ is not definite. Do you 
mean in Piccadilly Circus or on the Green 
Park overlooking Piccadilly, as advo 
cated by the Royal Academy? May I repeat 
that the insuperable objection to the re- 
erection of the Shaftesbury Memorial in the 
centre of Piccadilly due to the 
im possibility of allowing the water jets of 





issue, 


quite 


site 


Cirenus 1s 


this fountain fair play The available 
space in this crowded and traffic-congested 


spot is manifestly inadequate. I remember 


seeing passers-by drenched to the skin when 
trnucture, after its invelling was 


Suh 


the «s 


llowed to display its aquatic beauties 








657 


sequently the water, therefore, was only 
allowed to dribble feebly. No one, so fat 
as I am aware, has attempted to answer this 
disparagement ot Gilbert's 
Sir David Murray has now told us how the 
great sculptor of Eros intended his entire 
conception to occupy an unrestricted setting 
for the efficient display of such a 
monumental fountain midst a befitting en 
vironment where so eplendid work might 
be seen to the best advantage. The proposed 
available site in Piceadilly, adjacent to the 
famous gates brought by the Duke of Devon 
shire from Chiswick House and now skirting 
the Green Park, supplies precisely a worthy 
situation in the heart of the Metropolis 
The London County Council would be wise 


master piece 


suitalhle 


to adopt this suggestion of the Royal 

Academy. Mavaice B. Apams 
(*.* Our reference was to the site in 

Piceadilly-cireus, as should have been 


apparent from the context. It was announced 
at Tuesday's L.C.C. meeting that ‘“ Eros ”’ 
would certainly be reinstated at Piccadilly 
circus—but on a site not yet selected. This 
decision is in accord with the sculptor’s own 
as we stated last week Ep } 


LIVERPOOL CATHE- 
DRAL PROGRESS 


In the absence of severe frost, considerable 
progress has been made with the new section 
of Liverpool Cathedral during the last few 
months, especially on the north side, where 
the crane collapse in September had occa 


wish, 


med substantial delay. According to the 
Cathedral Builders’ Quarterly Bulletin, 
the walls on the north and south sides are 


4gain approximately level, the average 
eight of the stonework being 58 ft. on the 
south side and 53 ft. on the north. A new 
ind prominent feature of the site is the steel 
crane which already overtops the roof of the 
che ?. und w ll shortly be completed to its 
full height of 175 feet While this crane is 
being erected the work has of ne« essity been 
suspended on the south wall of the central 
pace, as the old jib by the King’s porch can 
no longer be used. The number of masons 
now employed is ninety-eight and eight ap 
prentices, and the total number of men em 
ploved on the site and at the builders’ vard, 
170, an increase of twenty-two since the cor 
responding date last year, due primarily to 
furnished by 


once 


: accommodation 

the demolition of the chaplain’s house. This 
upled with the fact that shortly 
each of the four cranes at the four corners of 


the extr 


nerease ( 


he site will, for the first time for six months, 
be it multaneous peration (adds the 
Enlletin ’ hould ensure a marked in 


crease in the rate of bu Iding d iring 19350. 


Housing Conditions in Paddington. 


The Westminster Survey Group has issued 
4 survey of the borough of Paddington which 
for several will attract attention 
The Clarendon-street area the canal is 
described as one of the most discreditable in 


reasons 


neat 


London rhe surveyors’ tabulated facts ap 
pear to prove this up to the hilt, and the 
summarised conclusions attribute the miser 


able conditions to poverty, bad landlordism 
and shortage of houses—no use whatsoever 


having heen made of the 1923 and 1924 Acts. 


ilthough last census showed that twenty 
thousand people were overcrowded. The 
report concludes by suggesting that the co 
operation and combined good will of both 


might, together with a housing rate of 3d 
t 


in the €. do much good. ‘* The task of the 
Jorough Council is impossible of fulfilment 


unless and until public opinion accepts, not 
only in theory but in practice, the position 
that houses must be built with public money 
and let at uneconomic rents—the deficit being 
defrayed either by the rates or by the taxes.” 
The names of the Westminster Survey Group 


and of their survevors are given in the re- 
port, which is obtainable for 4d. post free 
from the Weardale Press, Ltd., 26, Gordon 


W.C.1 


street, 
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THE BUILDER. 


BERLIN.—III 


By F. E. BENNETT, A.RIB.A., and K. WINTER. 
RESTAURANTS, CAFES AND HOUSING. 


Bent is fall of restaurants and cafés; 
everybody seems to spend the evenings out 
of doors, and every type and grade of person 
is provided for. Salleas in thousands flock 
out at mght to find distraction in surround 
ings of gaiety and bright illamination, and 
even the poorest have their beer-houses, 
where they spend the leisure hours 

Following this new phase in the social life, 
the restaurants and cafés have taken on new 
and fashionable dressings. A competition has 
arisen between these establishments to obtain 
strange and startling effects, and many forms 
of ingenuity are strained to this end. Light 
ng has been seized upon as a valuable deco- 
rative effect and developed into most extra- 
rdinary forms. In the Café Haus Gourmenia 
the lighting constitutes the all-dominating 
feature of the decorations. Two large piers, 
rising direct from floor to ceiling, support a 
formation of strip and point lights and glass 
und metal mirrors climbing upwards in a 
fantastic and machine-like mass Great 
pylons, solid and white, but lit up to appear 
translucent at night, announce the exterior 
f the café 

I'he Weinrestaurant Traube, which is next 
door, and designed by the same architect, 
Leo Nachtlicht, is still more loxurious, and 
& good example of the modern type. Here 
the domimant feature is a glass ceiling lit 
from behind. The decoration is developed by 
a bold formation of tubular lights suspended 
from this ceiling, and then, from the ground, 
glass tubes of light spring up in erect and 
fountain-like formation, carrying water into 
small flower-like cups beneath. The body of 
the restaurant is arranged in two balconies 
around a central well, and designed for a 
winter-garden effect. Goldfish swim in ls 
sunk into the paved floor, and tropical plants 
are arranged in a rich profusion. The ba! 

mies are severe and set off the abstract 
patterns of the ceiling. Circular staircases 

ith solid balustrades covered with stretched 
velvet, and with soffits of mirrored glass, lead 
from one baleony to another and project into 
the well, giving an extremely rich effect. At 
the point where these staircases lead to the 
dance floor on the roof, the arrangement of 
mirror glass gives them the effect of dis- 
‘ppearing altogether. Great use is made of 
strip lights, direct and indirect, and grouped 
n single or multiple lines. The light fittings 
themselves, mostly of geometrical form, were 
designed by the architect to be in character 
with the building. They are designs only 
possible with electric light, but, while very 
nteresting, have the fault in some cases of 
obscuring too much light. 

The Kroll Haus is one of the specially 
attractive cafés, and three others of particular 
note are the Haus Vaterland, the Caf: 
Woertz, and the Café Berlin. 


> . > > « 


The Roman form of lettering now used for 
display purposes is made very severe, gene! 
ally arranged with some value of design, but 
sometimes 


‘ 


exaggerated out of recogn n 
The sketch given (see previous article) is an 
example of the exaggerated type, but also 
one of considerable merit Large signs of 
lettering placed vertically are a feature. They 
have a strong composition vaiue, especialy 
n narrow frontages, serving to direct atten 
tion to the shop below. 

Generally speaking, ironwork is strikingly 
plain, with stressed horizontal and few sup- 
ports; while steel, being expensive, is not 
much used in shop-fronts, but only for minor 
details. 

* . . * * 

As well as the street facades, the theatres 
und the cafés, one goes to Berlin to see also 
the new private houses. They are scattered 
and not easy to find, but, having seen them, 
they leave a definite impression on the mind 

that the German architects are sure about 


one thing in architecture, even if they are 
not about other things : it is, that however 
difficult the restrictions in the designing of 
a building may be, there is always the oppor. 
tunity to make an interesting arrangement of 
shapes—to gain a quality of abstract form 
Ornament of any sort costs money, but shape 
need not. Studies in abstract form are not. 
of course, the peculiar product of Germany 
but the German variety is peculiarly direct 
and final, and oecasionally even borders on 
the brutal. It is a form which must seen 
repugnant to some people, especially to those 
who have had no occasion to acquire a taste 
for it; but at a time when the popular taste 
for sentimentality is being inflated so muc! 
to serve the purpose of commercial enterprise 
we find this expression of pure abstract form 
very refreshing Several of these examples 
j 


are tllustratec the ccompany ing sketches 


Two of the new housing schemes in Berlin 
are the Gehag Settlement and the Britz 
Settlement, deigned by Bruno Taut, at 
Neukolin, the new colony. These are large 
schemes laid out in separate blocks as far as 
possible to obtain a maximum of sun and 
air. There are one-family and two-family 
houses, and an endeavour has been made. on 
the English principle, to give each family a 
certain amount of garden. The Gehag Settle 
ment, which was portioned out to various 
architects of repute, is set amongst a young 
birch and pine forest. The usual accommo- 
dation of the single family house is two 
floors with an attic under the roof contain- 
ing a washing room and storage space. Most 
of these houses have flat roofs and are built 
of concrete, coloured variously and in parts 
with white and pale tones of blue, green, 
yellow, or pink 


Good colour is a special feature; inside 
as well as out. There are dados with fawn 
grey and black tiles and coloured tile 
borders, while others are formed of a fine 
concrete from which the surface has been 
rubbed and then oil rubbed in. This shows 
up the small stones im the aggregate and 
turns the cement light brown —a finish of 
pleasant appearance and one easily cleaned. 
The careful design of the buildings combined 
with the surroundings of trees and the good 
use of colour produce a most charming re 
sult. Standardisation has been resorted to 
as a means of reducing cost, and most of 
the fittings, such as doors, windows, folding 
beds, built-in cupboards and chests of 
drawers, and bathroom and kitchen equip- 
ment, designed by the architect 
vave been made this way. The windows 
have been standardised too, but are made of 
wood and rarely of metal as in England. 
Fine premises for the general store take a 
entral position and include a garden café 

the open air. It is the practice in this 
scheme to con plete the roads before the 
houses are built so that tenants shal] have 
proper access from the beginning. The 
ouses are sold to the tenants on a thirty 
years’ purchase system on the condition that 
they may not re-sell except to the Stat 


The Britz Settlement differs from the 
other in consisting mainly of flats for a 
poorer class of tenants. These flats are 
usually of two or three rooms, perhaps with 
kitchen and bathroom, and a general floor 
height of 12ft. The blocks are planned 
around rectangular courts, while some are 
semi-circular and some horseshoe shape. The 
buildings are not usually more than four 
stories and one attic high, although a few 
are six stories high. There are no lifts, and 
staircases serve two flats on each floor. In 
some blocks the bathrooms with washhouses 
are placed in the basement—one to ten or 
twelve flate. Each family has its balcony, 
facing south where possible, in some cases 


usually 


the balconies being made continuous 
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vide a common circulation. 
Some of the concrete used in 


. han 
housing schemes is in the form of pre-cast 
slabs and go © @ Size as large as by 
3 ft. with 5in, of thickness. These alah 
when built are said to be perfectly weather 
proof and warm. Wood is used for floor 
joists and the covering and when : are 
pitched plain, and pantiles are oft: ised 
ironwork, lamp standards, notice bo: and 
such details are nearly always well ghed 
and kept simple. 

Generally, 1t may be said that » 
workmanship in these Berlin housing s nes 
s somewhat rough and the materials 
always of the best, the characte: 2 
reaches a very high standard 

* * * 

A sight-seeing trip to Berlin leav 
much the same impression as +t 

Berlin,’ which was a series of sce 
incidents taken at random and following 
another in quick succession, without ar 


apparent relevance to anything. Ons 

to see new buildings 

umpression, and perhaps some opp 

reflection. 

One feels that while there is so m 

s dynamic and startling, there is no pom; 

ness. and really few stunt bu idings M 

buildings seem quite sensible and 

what ought to be there. Where ther: ar 
there seems to be a good 


med he pe to get 


the new 


unusual shape 

reason for it 
*‘Scale’”’ is a new element, or rat 

s undergoing a change. Whereas in | 

with our new buildings, we seem loth to d 


more than compromise between the early 
Georgian scale and the scale whicl ir er 
larged outlook demands, the Germans have 
swept fully into it and design on much larger 
lines. 

Of the architects themselves, it would seem 
they have striven to gain effect by new mat 
rials. They have the use of new mechanical 
methods of building, of greater speed @ 


production, and they have felt the 
something simpler to replace the flor 
decorated Wilhelmian type. They 
thinking, contriving in a new way 
tive, imagination and courage hav: 
these men. They are the f 
a new age; fortunate in being ca 
express a new spirit rising up im the 
They have gained a flexibility 
heen the means of producing a new 
ture, now well established 


{ Conclu he 1 


are > 


5 te 
rtunate 





New Rotherham Bridge. 

The Minister of Transport, M 
Morrison, M.P., will formally ope 
Chantey Bridge at Rother 
The scheme of reconst 
om upied two years and is cost £10 
designed by the borough engin r 
Vincent Turner, and Messrs. L. G 
and Partners, Ltd., of Westr 
new bridge is built with a ske 
94 ft. 6 in., and has a clear squa 
87 ft. The distance betweer 
60 ft.. providing for a 4 Tt : z 
two 10 ft foot wavs Sir Reg ! 
R.A., was 
treatment and the restorat 
fifteenth-century bridge wi bea 
the few remaining 
country. The width of the river 
has been considerably reduced 


chapel is now on dry land 


ur 4 ‘ 


consulted on the : 


Liverpool Cenotaph. 
The Liverpool Cenotaph Committ 
und T the ehairmans’ P 
Thomas White. Photographs of the 
work now in utior 
inspected and 


} 
recentiy 


course of exe 
explanations were : 
by Professors Reilly and Budden 
assurance was received from Mr 3 
Smith, the sculptor, that the Cenotap’ 
be completed in time for the next Art 
Day. 
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THE BUILDER. 


ACOUSTIC CONSTRUCTION—III. 


By C. W. GLOVER, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Struct.E 


RESONANCE GENERALLY. 


Ix the continuation of the study of the cor- 
rect balance of absorption throughout the 
range of audio-froquency, the reader should 
appreciate the effect of resonance, as by the 
proper control of resonance the acoustics of 
the auditorium may be improved almost 
beyond measure. It is not sufficient merely 

educe the reverberation to the desired 
period, but the auditorium must of itself 
poseess resonating qualities and a brightness 
of tone 

The music auditorium should be as free 
from deadness as from excessive reverbera 
sid, in fact, be musical of itself 
and possess marked tonal qualities. 


Air Resonance. 


The reader is no doubt familiar with the 
vibration response of a bridge to a succes 
sive occurrence of a properly timed tread or 
to the excessive rolling of a floating body 
under the action of periodic wave motions 
Acoustic resonance is an analogous pheno 
menon, the effect of which can be more 
clearly understood by carrying out the ex 
periment described below 


thon t «Ff 


In a quiescent swimming bath a bather 
can induce waves by a rapid depression of 
his arm on the surface of the water. The 
waves thus formed will travel outward until 
they reach the side of the bath when they 
will be reflected and return to the bather 
If he again depresses his arm, with the same 
foree as before and at the right instant, the 
wave will be much amplified and larger 

ives will be produced without the expendi 
s greater amount of energy. If the 
of the arm are not correctly timed 
the original waves will not be reinforced, 
but by interference will he reduced in ampli 
tuck If the motions of the arm are irre 
gular, waves having different periodicity will 
be superimposed upon the rest, and a con 
fusion of wave motions wil! result Upon 
reflection the reader will at once realise that 
the periodicity of the resonant waves will 
lepend upon the speed of travel of the waves 
und the distance over which they must move 
before they are back for reinforcement 

Applying this analogy to the phenomenon 
of acoustic resonance, it will be easily under- 
stood why all auditoria have their own par- 
ticular resonant note—a higher pitch for the 
maller room and a lower note for the 
larger. This is due entirely to the resonance 
«of the air in the room, and is distinct from 
resonance of the room itself, which is brought 
ahont by the vibration of the walls, floor 
nd ceiling 


r ons 


Resonance alters the total amount of sound 
in the auditorium and always increases it. 
Its effect is not uniform throughout the rance 
«of audio-frequency, some notes of a complex 
sound being amplified and others not. The 
quality of the tone is, therefore, altered and 
the sound level increased in the region of 
the resonant note of the auditorium. 

Musical sounds are fortunately too com 
plex and single notes seldom sustained suffi- 
ciently long to cause serious trouble by the 
excitation of air resonance in auditoria. On 
the other hand, wall resonance is more easily 
excited, and it is by its careful contro! in 
sclection of materials and in the correct 
construction that the desired tonal qualities 
of the room are obtained. 


Structural Resonance. 


A resonant effect is produced by the coin 
cidence of the period of the exciting external 
vibration with the natural period of uscilla- 
tion of the body shaken. A body subjected 
te an elastic displacement from its normal 
position of equilibrium will (upon the re- 
moval of the displacing force) vibrate back- 
wards and forwards until the damping forces 
ef friction and air resistance bring it again 
to rest. If one opens a piano front and sings 
or whistles a loud note, the piano returns 
the same note. Those strings whose frequen- 


cies bear a single relation to that of the note 
have been thrown into resonant vibration 
Tuning forks are frequently mounted on 
b 


resonance boxes, which are simply boxes of 
ha size that the alr in them resonates 
the fork If on places tw forks of the 


same pitch on their resonance boxes with the 
open ends of the latter facing each other, 
ifter one fork has been bowed and then 
immediately stopped, the second fork is 
found to emit a loud sound, due to vibration 
in resonance with the original fork. Thus, 
f incident sound waves impinge upon a body 
m successive impulses exactly timed to the 
natural pe riod of oscillation of the body, the 
body will vibrate by resonance, and will 
sound the same note as that of the origin 
The period of each swing ordinarily depends 
spon the displacement caused by the applica 
tion of a force of unit intensity 
The period of vibration in secs. = 


9-(™ ) 
where M mass of the vibrating body 
n ibs. and b the force required to move 


the body through unit displacement 

This force is in turn a function of the 
trength and elasticity of the material sub 
jected to vibration, and also depends upon 
the rigidity with which it is fixed, and the 
proportions of the unsupported surface, in- 
volving thickness, breadth, and span 

Generally speaking, the larger the suriace 
under vibration, the lower wil] be its note. 
though large surfaces stiffly designed and 
constructed will have a higher note than 
those of flimsy proportions. It is possible 
to calculate the natural period of vibration 
for a structure or its component parts. the 
former being a much more complicated ir 
vestigation than the latter. It will be 
evident that the various portions of the 
structure will respond to their own particular 
pitch of sound, and provided these pitches 
vary over a reasonably wide range, the re 
sonance of the building will be of great 
assistance in the control of good musical 
tone. 

As already pointed out, wood resonates 
over a very wide range of musical pitch, 
and it is for this reason that so large a pro 
portion of wood panelling has been recom 
mended in covering the wall surfaces of the 


music-room example we are considering It 
s usnally found that in concert-rooms noted 
for their excellence of acoustic tone, wood 


surfaces are used largely for the linings, and 
timber framing is used for the structure 
itself. In this we see the application of the 
technique of musical instrument making 
upplied to building construction It will 
readily he appreciated that resonance over 
the foll range of frequencies is desirable, and 
endeavours should be made, therefore, to 
construct the acoustic lining in such a way 
as to obtain widely different resonant notes 
in the panels disposed over the wall surfaces. 


A crude method of testing the note is to 
tap the panels and observe the ans*ering 
note. Timber panels should be so designed 
as to give about middle pitch when tapped, 
and panels of absorbents arranged so that 
their natural period of vibration is below 
that of andio frequency. In this way the 
absorbing power of the panel becomes 
greater at the lower frequencies and the 
balance of absorption is thus largely 
adjusted 

Fic. 12 shows suggested constructional 
details of the acoustic lining of the music- 
room under consideration. We shall refer 
again to these details when considering the 
transmission of sound through the structure, 
bat in respect of acoustic control within the 
room the following points should be care- 
fully noted :— 


(1) The wood panelling should be kept 
highly polished in order to increase the 
reflection of the upper partials and so 
brighten tone. 
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timber framing 
board, which, maintaming its 
structure, introduces a cushionin, 
and minimises transmission of 


preventing direct structural conta 


+} such s 
Lire agn pad 


3) The boldly projecting pilasters on 
each side of the absorbent panels 
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bh At Lfie Wail 


bre 





ct surface and 
reflections to be diffused in al] di 


(4) The fixing of alternate a 
panels round the edges only in the 
the details, introdu 

ushioning effect, minimises st 
contact, and induces absorption of th. 
frequencies by resonance. 


shown on 


If decorated fibre boards are used 
of those shown on the details, it wi! 
necessary to suspend them along 
edge to prevent bulging. Every 
absorbent panel should also be fixe 
6 in. inwards from the edge in or 
shall not have the same natural ; 
vibration as the panel fixed on either 
of it. 


To be 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Colour in Architecture. 
Sm Banister Frercuer, P.R.1B.A 


s lecture on M ar< h 2b. at the Centra! S 
of Arts and Crafts, discussed the further ds 
velopment of architectural style wl was 


removai ¢ iy 


consequent on th 

the Roman Empire by Consta: 

a.p. 324 from Rome to the old Gre« 
Byzantium, which was renamed ( 
nople. The change was made for st g 
and commercial considerations, ar t 


ted not only the progressive mt 
those days, but also the foresight 
prise of the first Christian emperor 
secured for him the title of *‘ Const 
Cireent 

( t at if nad Sta! shed Ul 

he Stat hgion in A.D. 425, and 
n accordance with human natu 
ences and disputes should 

er the Churcl as divided, | 

. +} ud of the easte ; , 
( hurcl A has ur } 

ted ty 4 star ‘ i 1 ft ; 
tterwalr ed by til gre g 
emperor Justinian, for his great 

Hagia Sophia r D Wisd R 
t lit Creek talent nd O 
roundings mbined to develop a 

ver’ compound of architectural 
which was now known as Byzantine. ! 
a compromise between the Roman s 
construction and the a pted easter : 
f don building Certain asf] 
eastern Chr stianity als« ( tI uted 
tions tf the pial ior tl east 
only one altar, i ntrast to the ma 
of the Roman Church The san 
‘ off from the rest of the church ! 


iconostasis, or painted screer He: 
the east differed from the west; in t? 
which dreaded idolatry, no carved fig 
permitted, and so it came about that 
marbles and glowing mosaics w 
sheath the walls. The one ar 
and a use of a centra] dome t 
a great central space more natu! al 
drawn nave and aisles of basilican ty] 
great new feature was the use 
dome brought by means of pendentives 
angles to a square plan, and it was t! 
which made the main tendency f{B 
architecture vertical 
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Builder's Estate. 


Mr. John Edward Dean (&), « 
House, Barkers-lane Ashton-upon M 
Cheshire. builder and contractor (net 
sonalty £16,876), left £35,876 


2) The wood panels should be { to 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


PLATES 
Birmingham Hospital Centre. 


The design submitted by Messrs. William 
\. Pite, Son and Fairweather, FF.R.1.B.A., 
of Westminster, was one of the fourth pre- 
miated sets. The main entrance to the hos- 
pital is at the southern end of the site at 
point “A,” which was enggested in the 
conditions. Entering at this point, at the 
circus adjoining the railway bridge, a fine 
motif was obtained, affording a noble avenue 
approach to the great court, the University 
Faculty being on the west and the external 
patients to the east. This produced a satis- 
factory solution of the many and varied 
problems indicated by the difficult character- 
istics of the site and the variety of stated 
conditions The main administration, 
flanked by the great ward blocks, shows the 
lay-out with centralised services; clear, direct 
lines of communication are secured through- 
out. The interdependent linking up of the 
hospital with the faculty building has 
afforded a pleasing and satisfactory solution 


Prince Edward Theatre, W. 


This new theatre, which has been erected 
at the corner of Old Compton-street and 
Greek-street, Soho, accommodates approxi 
mately 1,650 people, divided as follows :- 
Stalls and pit stalls, 850; dress circle, 322; 
upper circle, 396; boxes, 82. The upper 
circle is divided into two sections at different 
levels with separate approach, and the back 
portion of this circle, therefore, takes the 
place of the old gallery, although no com 
parison can be made with regard to comfort, 
us it is furnished and fitted in the style of 
the circle, stalls and dress circle. A novel 
feature is the planning of the boxes In 
most theatres these are placed in positions 
where it is difficult to obtain a view of the 
stage. In this case, the greater number of 
the boxes have been designed at the hack of 
the dress circle with a view equal to any seat 
) the house. The Royal box is practically 
1 a level with Greek-street, and can he er 
tered direct from the street through a fover 
There are also lavatories, retiring room, et« 
ljoining box for the use of the Royal party 
The stage has been built on the latest prir 
ples, and as regards size is second only 
to the stages of Drury-lane and Covent 
rarden. A special feature is the electrical 
switchboard, which is constructed so as to 
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allow all the lighting for eight scenes to be 
pre-set, requiring only the movement of one 
switch to light each entire scene. In order 
that the theatre may also be used for trade 
shows in connection with the “ talkies ’’ and 
silent pictures, a complete operator's box has 
been constructed and equipped. There are 
nearly forty large dressing-rooms, all the 
* sta artistes having their own sitting 
rooms. Two large lifts are installed adjacent 
to the stage to take artistes to the various 
levels The stage exit and entrance is in 
Frith-street 

The interior of the theatre is of a modern 
character; the genera] colour scheme being 
warm purple tint best described as ‘* fuchsia” 
and gold. The wall treatment is of a futuris- 
tic design, with delicate colouring supplied 
by concealed lighting. The proscenium arch 
is formed with a series of Lalique glass coves 
tinted in amber, and the lights of the balcony 
front are also partly constructed in glass. 

The exterior, in order to be in keeping with 
its surroundings, is constructed in brick in 
stead of the usual Portland stone. A smal! 
mauve brick has been used, with raked joints 
which give a very pleasing shadow effect en 
livened by the introduction of bright colour 
n the windows, shutters and the roof. Flood 
lighting is provided from canopy and cornices 
at night With regard to the ventilating 
plant, the whole of the air supply is aut: 
matically washed and heated and eventually 
distributed throughout the theatre indepen- 
dently of any hand control. The conditions 
of temperature and humidity in all parts of 
the theatre are automatically adjusted The 
onditioned air enters at roof level, penetrate 
nto every corner of the house before it 
withdrawn under the seats, and the entir: 
theatre receives a complete change of ai 
every five minutes. 

[The contractors associated with the work 
are given on page 688 ] 


Mr. E. A. Stone F.S.J s the archite 
‘Thames Hous:,”” Westminster. 
** Thames House,.”’ which is being built by 


Anglo Prope rties, Lid to the designs of S 

Frank Baines, will occupy an extensive sité 
just beyond the Middlesex end of the new 
Lambeth Bridge. The erection of Thames 
House and Imperial Chemical House to 
gether mark one of the most important site 
developments carried out in London durin, 
recent times: these buildings in themselves 
create a fine new river frontage at Millhar 

and at the same time set an architectural and 
commercial standard for the whole district 


a cohsiderable 


” 


House 


river frontage. 
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t of which is likely 
rebuilt within the next few years. “J 
will consist of two twin block 
parated by a public thorou 


hfare—Page ; 
—but linked up by means o 


a high arch o: 
The architectural note 


in the building is that of a free, mode: 
dering of the best period of English | 
sance, giving a simple fenestration and 
mitting of good lighting conditions th 

out. The building is of steel frame cons 
tion faced with Portland stone carried + 
up to the eaves of the steeply pitched 

which will be covered with slabs of cr 


faience. The 


down to pavement level, but will be 


to above shoulder height by highly p 


granite. 


A notable feature of 


the building 


it is built inside what may be termed a 
tank or container, securely shut off fron 


action of tidal 


the effects of s 


ranean drainage or the shifting of the 


rounding soi! 


The erection of this conta 


was decided upon as the only means of 
tecting the site against tidal water, it ha 
been found during the course of exca 
that pumping was not sufficient to keep 


area free from water. 
has been surrounded with 


This excavated 
the walls 


container, which consist of (a) an oute 
of steel piling, (4) a brick wall 9 in 
(c) a coat of asphalt, and (d) a concrete » 
17 ft. thick at the base and narrowing t 
at the top. The whole site within thes 


taining walls is covered with 


a thick be 


waterproofed concrete which, together 


the walls themselves, 


entire! 


Temporary 


gradient staircase 


} 


‘ xped ted It 
House” holds 


steel construction. no less 
steel having been 
ourse of a single week 
being paid to the lighting of 
Each block will have a large central 


iV mpervic us 


Special atter 


an enormous t 


MM 


the movement of material and staff ma 


tT 


record fo 


court nearly 40 ft. wide and over 100 ft 


Ultra-violet rays 
windows throughout the building 

The contractors are Messrs 
ind Co., Ltd., 
Messrs. Dorman, 


the consulting 


Dalrymple-Hay, 


associated Mi 


Morgan 
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Mr. E. A. Stoxeg, F.S.1., Architect. 
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The Prince Edward Theatre, Old Compton Street, W. 
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OLD SAINT PAUL’S 


By W. R. 


AUTHORITIES. 
re than thirty years ago I became 
-ssed of a copy of Dugdale’s volume on 
St. Paul's, containing Hollar’s illustra- 
s (1658). This record of the great monn- 
while it still existed, is necessarily the 
source of all we may now know about 
With this must be associated Stow’s 
er account, and other descriptions of the 
Among Wren’s drawings preserved 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, are some 
represent parts of the old church 
geometrically. Two of these were published 
London Topographical Society in 
On one of these, signed C. Wren, 
66, three bays of the eastern limb of the 
i church are carefully shown, also a bay 
the nave as proposed to be altered by 
Another of the drawings (now, I be- 
ve, published by the Wren Society) is a 
ransverse section of the nave, showing the 
eme for recasing the old work while re 
ning the main forms and dimensions. 
en wrote of this proposal: “‘ As the out- 
side of the Church was new flagged with 
larger size than before by Inigo 
so ought the inside also after a good 
Reman manner.”’ The second of the draw- 
gs published in 1908 is a ground plan. On 
e mount to which it is attached is written 
Ground Plan of St. Paul's before Inigo 
Portico, on vellum."’ This plan 
differs from Hollar’s in several respects, and 
some is obviously fuller and more accu- 
rate. The Chapter House and Cloister, for 
are much better shown. Penrose 
said of it: “It gives a very incorrect repre 
sentation of the old Choir, but an extremely 
rrect one of the Cloister and Chapter 
House.”’ 


j 


one of 


} es 


hones §& 


exampie, 


Che west front with its flanking towers is 
own in a way that looks accurate, so also 
the turret stairs. Two lesser nave doors 
the north and south walls are not exactly 
posite one another as in Hollar’s plan. 
® Bishop's palace is against the north- 

west corner of the church. Pardon Church- 
urd and Paul’s Cross also appear. This is 

» valuable document which may with proba- 
ty be dated 1600-30. 


{1 volume issued by the Camden Society 
1880, entitled Documents Illustrating the 
History of St. Paul’s Cathedral,”’ by Dr. W. 
valuable 


Sparrow Simpson, contains much 
formation: so do three other smaller 
umes by the same author. These are: 


hapters in the History of Old St. Paul's 
l Gleanings from Old St. Paul's 
99): and St. Paul’s Cathedral and Old 


ty Life (1894). The Calendar of St. 
il’s documents issued by the Historical 
lanuseripts Commission in 1883 is also im 
tant. Besides these, Maloolm’s Lon- 


um Redivivum, Dean Milman’s Annals 
St. Paul’s, and Longman’s volume on the 
| and modern cathedrals published in 1873 
t be mentioned; the last-named contains 
cravings of drawings by Mr. E. B. Ferrey 
nslating Hollar’s views into very visionary 
nexact plans and elevations. These are 
main authorities available for the study 
the great lost cathedral of London. 


\gain, during the last fifty or sixty years 
ny actual remnants of the old church 
e been discovered. The chief of these 
the foundations of the Chapter House 
Cloister against the south side of the 
esent building which are still exposed. 
the triforium of the church is a collec- 
1 of many medieval fragments from 
h exact details may be obtained. 
trom all these authorities it would be 
sible to put together an account of the 
Cathedral which would represent it very 
‘y and yet be entirely trustworthy. The 
‘sent notes I hope may be a contribution 
wards that desirable end. One great in- 
est in archwological study is that it en- 
‘es us to see what no longer exists. 





LETHABY 


; SAXON CHURCH. 
Foundation. 
In 597 a mission, led by Augustine, sent 
from Rome by Bishop Gregory, landed in 


Kent. They were received in a friendly way 
by King Ethelbert, who soon accepted bap- 
tism. Augustine went back to Gaul to be 
consecrated bishop of the newly won pro- 
vince of the Chur In 601 a second party 
of priests, among whi was Mellitus, the 
future Bishop of Lond armved from 
Rome bearing an archbishop's pallium for 


Augustine and 


establish his archbishopric at 


he should 
Lond mn. It 


trict i +} 
ructions at 





seemed wiser to Augustine, however. that 
the chief see should be the capital of Ethel 
bert’s kingdom, and some time before his 


death in 604 he consecrated Mellitus bishop 
of the East Saxons King Saebert of 


Essex, the nephew of thelbert, was the 
only one of that monarch’s vassals who fol 
lowed the example of his suzerain by giving 


a prompt adhesion to the new religion. He 
was a zealous convert and joined with his 
uncle in the foundation of St. Paul’s, Lon 


don, as the Cathedral of Bishop Mellitus.”’ 
(Oman, England before the Norman Con 
quest.) 


‘* Mellitus was one of the second company 
of missioners whom St. Gregory sent to join 
St. Gregory and St. Augustine. The Pope 
Abbot and is supposed to have been of the 
same Monastery of St. Andrew as were both 
St Gregory and St. Augustine. The Pope 
sent by him a quantity of Sacred Relics, 
vessels for the altar, vestments, and church 
furniture. He was also the bearer of the 
pallium for the first Metropolitan... . St 
Augustine, shortly before his death, 
crated Mellitus Bishop of the East Saxons, 
and placed his See in the City of London 
and in the Church of St. Paul which King 
Ethelbert built for his cathedral.’’ (Stanton, 
Menclogy of England and Wales, 1892.) 

* Ethelbert King of Kent, under whom 
Sebert reigned in this tract, as it were, his 
Vassal and by courtesy, founded here a 
Church and consecrated it to St. Paul, 610; 
which being eftsoons re-edified and repaired 
became most stately and magnificent, en- 
dowed also with fair Livings and Revenues, 
wherewith are maintained a Bishop, a Dean, 


conse 


and Chaunter, a Chancellor, five Arch- 
deacons, thirty Prebendaries and divers 
others”’ (Stow). All through the Middle 
Ages Ethelbert was remembered as the 


founder of the Cathedral. 

In 1598 the traveller Pau! Hentzner notes 
that the Cathedral of St. Paul was founded 
by Ethelbert King of the Saxons. 

"A statue of him with figures of other 
benefactors was placed in the choir screen 
about 1630 by Sir Paul Pindar —doubtless in 
reinstatement of what had been there before 
Mellitus died Archbishop of Canterbury in 
624 


Site. 

Roman objects and a great quantity of 
bones of animals having been found on the 
site. a theorv grew up that a temple had 
formerly occupied it ‘Stow wrote: “ Some 
have noted that in digging the foundation 
of the New Work, namely of a chapel on 
the south side of Paul’s Church, there were 
faund more than a hundred scalps of oxen 
or kine in the year one thousand three 
hundred and sixteen, which thing (say they) 
confirmed greatly the opinion of those which 
have reported of old time there had been a 
Temple of Jupiter, and there was daily 
sacrifice of beasts. Othersome both wise and 
learned have thought the Bucks head borne 
before the procession of Paul’s on St. Paul's 
day, to signify the like.” 

The last allusion may have been to Cam 
den. Camden says: ‘ That there stood of 
old time a Temple of Diana in this place 
some have conjectured, and arguments there 
are to make this their conjecture good. 
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Certain old houses adjoining are in the 
ancient records of the Charch called Diana’s 
Chamber: and in the churchyard, while 
Edward the First reigned, an inoredible 
number of Oxheads were digged up . . . and 
tha learned know that Fosenils were 
celebrated in honour of Diana. I myself, when 
I was boy, have seen a stag’s head sticking 
upon @ spear-top (a ceremony suiting we 

with the sacrifices of Diana) carried round 
about within the very Church in solemn 
pomp and procession, and with a great noise 
of Horn-blowers. And that Stag or Hart 
which they of the house of Bawde in Essex 
lid present for certain lands there held, as 
heard say, the Priests of this 
arrayed in tl sacred vestments, 
wearing Garlands of flowers upon their 


wont to receive at the steps of 


b 


ave 
Char 

ani 
heads, 
the Quire, 

In later 
found which 
man, in his 
accepted view. “A 
the Romans, and dedicated to Diana, once 
existed on the spot where a Christian Cathe- 
dral has now stood for twelve centuries.” 
In the Hall of the Goldsmith's Company 
not far away from the church is an Altar 
of Diana which was found on or near the 
site of the Hall. Notwithstanding all these 
facts and conjectures, reconsideration of the 
evidence that the existence of «@ 
temple in this place is very improbable. 
Stow, as we have seen, thought the pre- 
sumed temple would have been dedica to 
Jupiter, and it will be shown later that the 
custom of offering stags or venison to the 
Church was similar to a custom at Weat- 
minster Abbey instituted by Henry III. 
The house called Camera Diana was situated 
at some distance from the Cathedral on the 
south side in the parish of St. Benedict to- 
wards Paul’s» Wharf. It was called Rosa- 
mund as well as Diana, and story associated 
it with fair Rosamund (Simpson's Chapters, 
p. 33 and 70). In 1300 the archdeacon of 
Middlesex had a house with a chapel and 
‘*a chamber called Rosamunde”’ (Calendar, 
p. 49). 

In Gibson's edition of Camden (1695) e 
note reads: ‘‘ As for the tenements called 
Camera Diane, they stood not so near the 
church as some would have us think, but 
on Paul's Wharf-hill, near Doctor’s Com- 
mons, and took their denomination from a 
spacious building full of intricate turnin 
wherein Henry II (as he did at Woodstock) 
kept his heart’s delight, whom he called fair 
tosamund and here Diana. Of which wind- 
ing vault there remained some parts in Mr. 
Stow’s time.”’ 

A legend that Westminster Abbey was 
founded on the site of a Temple of Apollo 
goes back to the twelfth century. Excava- 
tion has shown that some Roman building, 
a villa or hostel, had in fact existed on the 
ground. Probably these foundations sug- 
gested the story, which in turn influenced 
the theory regarding Diana and St. Paul’s 

Wren, after carefully considering the 
theorv of the existence of a Roman temple 
on the site of St. Paul’s, pronounced against 
it thus: ‘I must assert that, having changed 
all the foundations of old St. Paul's and 
upon that occasion rummaged all the ground 
thereabouts, and being very desirous to find 
some footsteps of such a temple, I could not 


eir 


were 
years other things have been 
seemed confirmatory, and Long- 
history of the Church, fully 

temple, built by 


+) 
woe 


shows 


discover any, and therefore can give no 
more credit to Diana than to Apollo 
(Parentalia, p 269). 


The excavations, indeed, showed that the 
ground had been occupied in Roman days, 
but by pottery and glass works. There 
also seem to have been several rubbish pits 
of the same era and some burials. The skulls 
of oxen which were found near by in the 
Middle Ages, and explained as evidence of 
sacrifice, were more probably outcast offal. 
The character of the site is further evidence 
nce of a temple there. 


against the existe 
‘ notes of John Conyers, 


The manuscript 


“apothecary at the White Lion, 
street,” preserved in the British Museum, 


contain a record of discoveries during the 
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excavation of the site in the years 16749. 
Mentioning St. Faith's Chapel under old St. 
Paul's im 1677, he says that his father and 
mother were married there forty-five years 
since. On the St. Paul's site a number of 
“rubbish pits" were found, and also 
pottery and glass kilns and a large quantity 
of ey! with some glass. ‘‘And amongst 
ye p or mixtare of rubbish, hart’s horn 
sawed into pieces, old heifer's horns and 
abundance of boar’s tasks-—-some in their 
— bones which shows that they did often 
vunt ye wild boars " Great numbers 
of bone pins were found buried together 
with boars’ teeth, oyster and other shells, 
Roman coins, beads of greenish blue like 
enamel, and the fibulas they used to fasten 
their garments, and broken earthenware with 
inscriptions, and glass in gravel pits near 30 
feet deep, opposite St. Paul's school, under 

ves of Normans, Saxons, and Danes. 
‘All the black earth consisting of three 
stories of graves that had been raised in 
tract of time 15 feet deep at least one 
above another. There in the yellow ground 
so deep these Roman trinkets with the bones 
of stags, deer, oxen, cocks, etc, were 
found.”” Again, he says, “in 1677, on digging 
the foundation of the north-east cross part 
of St. Paul's among gravel pits and lam 
pits where the ground been raised three 
or four times is so many eight-feet stories 
or depths of coffins. The lowest coffins made 
of chalk and supposed to be before or 
about Domitiaus’ time.” In a memorandum 
dated August 20, 1675, he noted the finds 
in the new foundation “under part of the 
place where St. Paul’s cross stood. They 
were forced to dig 25 or WO feet deep for 
sound ground. It doth appear that the 
ground hath been raised 15 or 16 feet since 
they used to bury in the churchyard. About 
12 feet deep there was a layer of white 
matter which might be chalk and the hew- 
ings of stone when the church was built.’’ 
Below this, parallel to the east end of the 
church, were flint pavements of houses. As 
the earth ceased to be black and came to be 
more of the yellow sand colour there were 
found potsherds as red and firm as sealing 
wax, also coins and some glass. Much 
pottery of a rougher kind was also dis- 
covered of which he made sketches. 


Conyers also sketched some pottery kilns 
which were found. They were formed in 
the sandy loam without any other building 
“ crusted hard by the heat burning the lam 
red like brick.’” One kiln was full of the 
commonest sort of lamps and urns. 

He was told of other kilns which had 
funnels for smoke ‘‘and these might serve 
for glass furnaces."’ ‘‘ Broken crucibles or 
tests for molting of glasses, together with 
boltered glasses such as are to be seen re- 
maining at glass houses : amongst the broken 
lass were glasses spoilt in the making.”’ 

he pestery however, was much more 
plentiful, ‘‘for I think a hundred times 
more of pots was found to one of glass." 

In Parentalia also we are told that Wren 
at the north-east corner “fell upon a pit 
where al] the - earth had been robbed by 
the potters of old time: here were dis- 
covered quantities of urns, broken vessels 
of pottery ware of divers sorts and shapes. 
How far the pit extended northwards there 
was no occasion to examine.”’ 

From all this it ap s likely that what 
has been called “ the Pauline hill” was the 
manufacturing end of the Roman city and 
it was probably more or less waste ground 
when the large area of the future church- 
yard was given to the Christian mission 
from Rome. 


Erkenwald. 


The fourth Bishop of London was Erken- 
wald, consecrated in 675, who had founded 
the monasteries of Chertsey and Barking. 
He became the special local patron saint of 
the Cathedral, and after the Norman Con- 

uest his shrine was to it very much what 

shrines of Edward the Confessor and 
St. Thomas 4 Becket were at Westminster 
and Canterbury. Nice stories are told about 
miracles wrought during his life. At Bark- 
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ing ‘‘ thartyfycers”’ that builded the mon- 
astery found a beam too short for its place. 
Then Erkenwald and his sister the Abbess 
“toke the same beme betwene their handes 
and drew it out im such wyse that it had 
safiycyente lengthe."’ In the offices of the 
Cathedral he is called Luz Londonia 
Christ’s golden lamp. In the special com- 
memorations of his translation, November 14, 
it was told that once while preaching in 
the streets of London from a two-wheeied 


cart, one of the wheels fell off, but the ;{ 


vehicle continued to go just as well. 
He died at ey | “and when the hyghe 
channons of Saynt Powles at London” heard 
of his death they came for the body and 
there was a great strife, and they of London 
took up the body and bore it towards the 


city. ‘‘ And as y went there fell a = 
tempest but still the tapers about the y 
burnt and a dry path was to the 
people. And so they came to ord and 


set down the bier in a fair mede full of 
flowers wherefor the ple were full of joy 
and gladness. And they took up the body 
and it to Paul’s where many fair 
miracles have been shown.”’ 

He was a special protector to the church 
against fire. Once on a time the church was 
burnt, but his shrine, which was then only 
of wood, was saved, even the cloth over it 
being uninjured (The Golden Legend). 

fe is rticularly recorded that the 
litter in which he was borne during his 
sickness was, even many years after his 
death, the channel of frequent cures of 
fevers and other maladies. The epitaph of 
the ancient shrine of St. Erkenwald stated 
that he was bishop during eleven years. The 
festival of his deposition [burial] was kept 
on the Mth April, and that of the solemn 
translation of his relics, which took place in 
the year 1148, was on the 14th November. 
When the shrine was plundered, at the time 
of the cha of religion, the body of the 
saint is said to have been re-interred near 
the east end of the choir’’ (Menology of 
England and Wales). 

It seems to me great pity that we have 
so completely forgotten Mellitus and 
‘“* Erkenwald Light of London.”” We might 
at least name some streets or places after 
them so that it could be remembered that 
they were famous London bishops. 

In the church at Barking is a fragment 
of a fine early cross-shaft of intricate plaited 
work. It came from the Abbey ruins and 
may be as early as the end of the seventh 
century. A copy of it might be put in St. 
Paul's Cathedral as a memorial to London's 
special saint. I would like to see some 
corner in the vast bare church devoted to 
gathering memorials of its history in the 
thousand years before the Great Fire. 
Hardly any city can so neglect its great 
men of the past, and we need something 
for thought in the grinding of modern life. 
The remote pomp of Paul’s itself might be 
mitigated by a few simple inscribed slabs 
telling of Ethelbert an 
and Erkenwald, 
Churchyard. 

Two sculptured stones preserved in the 
British Museum and-the Guildhall Museum 
are material memorials of the Saxon age of 
the Cathedral. The later is a smal] sculp- 
tured headstone found in the south church- 
yard some 20 feet below the surface. When 
found it was still in an upright position at 
the head of a grave. The bottom part 
originally in the ground which was irregular 
al untooled has been cut away. A draw- 
ing by Archer in the British Museum shows 
it as it was when found “on the site of 
Messrs. Cook’s warehouse.”” The sculpture 
is a much knotted dragon and on the edge 
is an inscription in runes reading “‘ Kina 
let this stone be set to Tuki.”’ 

This stone is of definitely Danish charac- 
ter. It may be compared with the tomb of 
Gorm in Jutland, illustrated in Du Chaillu’s 
Viking Age, which is almost identical in 
character and must be of nearly the same 
date. This “Gorm the Old” was the last 
heathen King of Denmark. It has been sug- 
gested that Tuki was the same as Tokig, a 





Sebert, Mellitus - } 
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minister of King Canute’s (‘‘ Danish § 
tured Stones found in London,” Arch 
Jour., 1885). 

The stone in the British Museum is 
perfect and in two fragments, but em 
exists to show that it is part of a grave 
which was carved in exactly the same s 
as the headstone, and it is agreed that 
fragments were probably found wit! 
(Fig. 1). 


7 
’ 





Fic. 1. 
Fig. 2 is a rough restored sketch of 
this slab. It may, I think, be quite defi 


nitely assigned to the reign of King Canute 
It is a pity that these remarkable stones 
should have drifted away from the Cathe 
dral. Some day I hope it will be realised 
that St. Paul’s is of ancient foundation and 
an effort be made to bring together some 
memorials of its past. 

In the gallery of the present church is a 
stone among the collection of fragments 
which looks like a Saxon gravestone of the 
* hog-back ” type. 

The Church of St. Gregory, which was 
attached to the south side of the Norman 
cathedral and existed until the seventeenth 
century, already in the Saxon age, stood in 
the great churchyard of St. Paul’s. The 
dedication, of course, is in the name of the 
Pope, who sent Augustine and Mellitus fron 
Rome. About the year 920 the body of S: 
Edmund, the murdered King of the East 
Angles, was removed to London to escay 
the profanation of the still threatening Danes 
and it remained there about three years 
before it was restored to Bury St. Edmund 
According to Herimann, the author of t 
account of the miracles of the saint, the r 
were brought to “‘ the Church of St. Gregor 
in the Atrium of St. Paul’s.”” In an 
ventory of 1298 it is again called the Chur 
of St. Gregory in Atrio S. Pauli (Simpson's 
St. Paul’s and City Life). This designat 


thus seems to have been the full and pro; 
one for the church, and it follows that 
churchyard or a space at the west end of t 
Cathedral was called the Atrium; I am 
clined to think that the latter hypothesis 





the more likely. An order of Henry III 
1244 directed that a large number of p 
should be fed in Atrio beati Pauli. 

The School of St. Paul's was probal 
established in Saxon days. Several mast 
of the schools are mentioned in the recor 
Mr. A. F. Leach, the authority on Eng! 
schools, says: ‘‘ There is no direct evider 
of St. Paul's School before the Conquest, 
there is in the case of Canterbury, York « 
Warwick : but it is so clearly no new th 
when it appears in the earliest existing mo! 
ments of St, Paul’s at the beginning of ¢ 
twelfth century that m seems certain it ¥ 
of ancient foundatios 

The military standard of London, “* 
banner of St. Paul's,” was probably inherit 
from the time before the (enquest : like d 
government of the City py Bishop and P: 
treve. In the medieval church, until t 
Great Fire, were the tomos of Sebba, a K 
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of the East Saxons in the seventh century, 
who became @ priest of the Church, and of 
King Etheired. These were fine marble chests, 
so mach alike that they must have been made 
at one time, and this was probably the 
twelfth century. The Saxon Cathedral of 
London in its latest form must have been a 
considerable structure, for a national council 
was held there in the ninth year after the 
Conquest. About a dozen years later “‘ the 
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City of London underwent such damage by 
fire (which was in the time of the Con- 
queror’s reign) so that the old fabric, being 
roofed with timber, was burnt ”’ (Dugdale). 
We may safely imagine the sort of thing it 
would have been from the detailed accounts 
we possess of the Saxon cathedrals at Can- 
terbury, Winchester and York. London 
would hardly have been inferior to the finest 
of these. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Simn,—May I imform those professional 
correspondents who have written to you com 
plaining that many representatives are lack 
ing in a knowledge of the goods they offer, 
that from my experience the manufacturers 
do not take into consideration the technical 
qualifications of a traveller? 

Being a chartered surveyor until recently 
in practice for over twenty years, and de 
siring to embrace the new and much-discussed 
profession of ‘‘ salesmanship,” I naturally 
turned to a certain branch of the building 
trade with every confidence; but, alas, | 
find that with few exceptions the principal 
qualification of a traveller is not his know- 
ledge of the goods but whether he can intro- 
duce a so-called ‘‘ connection.’’ Other attri- 
butes appear to be of little interest to the 
manufacturers. 

BM/ Isay. 


Sir,—I should not have taken any part 
in this correspondence had it not been for 
ab amusing experience I had with a manu- 
facturer’s representative recently. He 
proclaimed the high quality of his firm’s 
goods with great assurance and affirmed 
their superiority over all others. I thought 
I Knew his face, but not the firm he repre- 
sented. 

I told him I always dealt with Such-and- 
such a firm, who had always given the 
greatest satisfaction. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to run down their goods. I asked 
him if he really knew their goods. He 
assured me he had travelled for them for 
years. “ Yes,” I replied, “ and always pre- 
viously assured me they were the best in 
the market. Excuse me, I am very busy; 
good-morning.” I immediately tore up his 
card. What confidence can be placed in this 
type of representative ? 

It is a treat to meet a real specialist in 
copper, paint or bricks, especially if he is a 
University man, well read and cultured, but 
the touter who decries every other maker 
is @ nuisance, and should be snubbed. It 
must be a rotten life, however, and we 
should not add to its burdens. 


Srrastran Canot Gwitt 


Sm,—I have been very much interested 
in the correspondence on travellers and a‘- 
vertising generally, hut I would like to ask 
the gentleman who suggests that forty-eight 


travellers, being given ten minutes each, 
could easily be seen in one day, how he can 
limit the traveller to ten minutes without 
being « nely rude to him. My experi- 
ence is, if yon treat a traveller civilly he 
wante t vend his whole day in your office. 


As ds cireulars, these I consider in 


princiy c<cellent, except that it is usually 
the busy architect whose patronage is re- 
quired | most of these circulars are 
writte such length, with so much “ pad- 
ding an vost,” that only an unemployed 
arehit: s time to read them through 
If the rtising agent who prepares these 
documer ust have ecope for his literary 
eifte at expense of the advertisers, that 
is the sir, but if they want business 
from b rchitects, I suggest they enclos¢ 
yaa nt giving essential facts, free 
from se padding and, what is almost 
always «: itted, some idea of cost 

I an ‘ye amazed at the lack of imagi- 
nation <-rerally in advertisements prepared 
7 ts. There are, of course, excep- 


it usually seems that some partic- 


ularly offensive building is illustrated, 
because the advertiser's material has been 
used in it, and whilst, no doubt, good-look- 
ing buildings have also been built with euch 
material cr equipped with such goods, the 
effect on an architect is to connect the 
article offered with the nature of the bnild- 
ing illustrated, and so his instinctive feeling 
is one of condemnation. 

An attractive photograph or eketeh of a 
well-designed building wil! always attract 
an architect’s interest. 

R. 8S. WisHere. 
(Education Architect, Belfast.) 


Sin,—Under this heading quite a number 
of letters have appeared in your issues, all 
of interest, as well as your “ Leader.’’ The 
one signed Robert Hening was nearest the 
cause of all the trouble, for, instead of being 
termed “representatives,” ‘“‘ agents ’’ would 
have been a more correct designation. 

What is complained of by architects is also 
experienced in all branches of the building 
trade, viz., contractors, decorators, etc. 
Clients are daily flooded with circulars, and 
I have been in offices when such have been 
received, and seen them torn up and rele- 
gated to the waste-basket. In due course the 
traveller or agent calls, with a further supply. 
and he often has very little knowledge of the 
uses of the goods or materials he is endeavour- 
ing to sell. 

Incompetency on the part of so-called travel 
lers is largely due to modern methods of en- 
gagement, for anyone can be a traveller if 
he is willing to submit to the pernicious and 
unfair system now prevailing of the commis 
sion basis. 

How often do advertisements appear from 
firms who have no connection on certain 
‘* ground ’’ worded something like this: 
‘*One with a connection preferred, own car 
an advantage—commission only.’’ This means 
that the unfortunate aspirant has to pay rail 
way fares, hotel bills and incidental expenses, 
he prepared to wait over a month before re- 
ceiving any pay, and then (but probably not 
to his surprise) to find the hard-earned com- 
mission sadly depleted by expenses incurred 
doing pioneer work for wealthy firms. 

For over twenty years the so-called travel 
ler has been exploited by British manufac 
turers: only a comparative few remain who 
can boast of a good berth. and of being safe 
in it from year to year. Every man should be 
worthy of his hire. A traveller in a good 
iob endeavours to hold it, but a commission 
man, with few exceptions, does not value his 
job as much as the road sweeper does his. 

The remedy, therefore, lies with the manu- 
facturers. who should engage men experi 
enced in their various trades, remunerate 
them to enable them to uphold the dignity 
of the position, or profession, and be honest 
and useful to architects and building traders 
generally, instead of being a nuisance 

Knicur or THE Roap 


Building Science Abstracts. <a 

Vol. IIT (New Series), No. 2, of Building 
Science Abstracts, Nos. 242-457, for February, 
has now made its appearance Published 
by the Department of Scientific and Indus 
trial Research in conjunction with the Insti 
tute of Builders, the issue may be obtained, 
price 9d. net, from HM. Stationery Offices, 
at Kingsway, W.C.2, or elsewhere. 
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BUILDING PRACTICE 


By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law, 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Associate (late Fellow) 
Surveyors’ Institution, ete. 


XIl.—ARCHITECTS OBSERVANCE OF 
TOWN PLANNING SCHEME. 

Ir has been stated previously in these 
articles that it is a well-established duty of 
the architect to make himself acquainted 
with and to comply with all Acts of Parlia- 
ment, by-laws and regulations applying to 
the work he undertakes to design, specify 
and supervise. Failure on his part to do 
so is negligence. 

In recent years the law relating to town 
planning has become one of the most im- 
portant branches of his essential profes- 
sional knowledge. Fortunately, the Town 
Planning Act, 1925, consolidates the law for 
England and Wales, and there is a separate 
Act applying to town planning in Scotland. 

Under the Act for England and Wales the 
preparation of town planning schemes is 
authorised, but only in respect to land in 
course of development, or which is likely to 
be developed for building purposes. Build- 
ings, however, which are essentially part of 
an otherwise undeveloped area may be in- 
cluded in schemes for those areas; also 
special schemes may be prepared with the 
object of preserving the existing character 
and features of any structures or spaces of 
special architectural, historic or aitistic 
interest. 

In the ordinary course, it must be re- 
membered that town planning schemes are 
concerned with the development of land, not 
with details of construction. For instance, 
they deal principally with the lay-out of 
land, the deneity of buildings, the widths of 
streets and setting back of houses. 

Once a town planning scheme is a ae 
and in force, the whole of the building or 
other work, in the area covered by the 
scheme, must comply with the requirements 
of the scheme. To this end, where any such 
work contravenes the scheme, the authority 
promoting the scheme can pull it down or 
alter or remove it in compliance with the 
scheme, and this at the cost of the individual 
in default. Usually the scheme provides for 
the imposition of fines for any infringement 
of its plans. 

It follows that an architect should ascer- 
tain whether there is a town planning 
scheme in course of preparation in any dis- 
trict in which his services are required, or 
whether there is one already in force. 
Whilst a scheme is only in contemplation by 
the authority, he is not precluded from 
earrying out building works in accordance 
merely with the by-laws and statutory pro- 
visions in force in that district; but once 
the authority concerned has definitely de- 
cided to prepare a scheme, then any at- 
tempt to do work (other than that already 
required to finish a building in course of 
erection, or to complete a contract entered 
into before the date of the decision of the 
authority) is risky, for the local authority 
is empowered to pul] down, remove or alter 
it to comply with the echeme; and that 
without payment of any compensation, 
should it he found eventually to contravene 
the scheme, when the latter is finally ap- 
proved. Nevertheless, it is possible, under 
section 4 of the Act, to obtain permission 
from the Minister of Health for the work 
to proceed. Furthermore, under the Town 
Planning (Genera] Interim Development) 
Order, 1922, a local authority can grant 
“ permission ” for development, eubject to 
compliance with euch requirements as they 
may reasonably impose to secure the objects 
of the scheme; and there is a right of ap- 
peal to the Minister of Health, both as 
to the requirements and the withholding of 
permiesion. 

The general order, above referred to, re- 
mains in force until a preliminary state- 
ment of the proposals to be included in the 
town planning scheme are approved by the 
Minister of Health; or, if he dispenses with 
the preliminary statement, then until] the 
final approval of the scheme by him. 
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ARCHITECTURE OF TO-DAY AND 


TO-MORROW 


At s meeting of the Royal Society of Arta, 
held cm March & (Mr. Charles Marrictt in 
the chair), Mr. Howard M. Eobertson, 
FPRIBA. SADG Principal of the 
Architectural Association Schools), read a 
paper ot thas subject, im the course of which 
be saad that architecture arose from a proper 
satuetaction of the building programme. The 
American architect, Frank Licsd Wright, 
ad ena. The business of architecture 
ws to establish emotions! relationship by 
soeems of raw materials. Architecture goes 
berond wtilitarian nerds By the use of 
upert materials and starting from conditions 
more o¢ les ostilitarian, you have estab 
whed a certain relationship which has 
aroesei the emotzons That is architec 
tare.” Is other words, architecture was 
tailding which was related to humanism 

Into architectural design at all periods 
of bastory bad extered three main governing 
tectors - fretly, the programme of practica! 
requirements, ic.. the famection or purpose 
of the beilding; secondly, the structure, by 
means of which practical realisation was 
given to the programme; thirdly, the re 
lationship throagh design and decoration, of 
the material building to the abstract human 
emotions. This latter was the element which 
Sir Heary Wootton termed “ delight.” It 
related to pleasure, but to the other human 
senses and emotions as well. 

The evolution of architecture was traced 
through the development of these three 
factors. Modern architecture wae that which 
responded to the programme of the day, was 
t aceording to the methods of the day. 
and fulfilled the “ pleasure’ requirements 
of the day. There was, therefore, no modern 
style as euch. All architecture, which, in 
te period, was what we called advanced, 
+, fulfilled its purpose up to the available 
limits of human achievement, was modern 
Even a revival might be modern, provided 
it were in tune with the material and 
wathetic needs of its day 

The evolution of the programme was 
linked with the march of civilisation, the 
growth of culture, the extent of materia 
demands. In the realm of domestic archi 
tecture the programme of to-day varied 
little in its main factore from that of 2,000 
years ago We atill lived in individual! 
cells called rooms. in small houses or in 
fats. And even the latter were not new 
inventions, for flats existed in Ostia 1,500 
years ago, and were actually fitted with a 
form of central heating. The demand for 
change in domestic design had been slight 
up to the present day, and was confined in 
the main to improved equipment, eanitation. 
better utilisation of epace, and better con- 
trol of light and air. 

In other categories of building, however, 
the programme had greatly changed. Com 
mercial demands of to-day had no precedent 
in -antiquity—huge factories equipped wit! 
marvellous plant, great office buildings with 
rapid means of vertical transport, railway 
and air stations with vast spans, chops in 
which a maximam of uninterrupted floor 
space was required, theatres, concert halls, 
and cinemas holding thousands, all of whom 
must see and hear perfectly The pro 
gramme here had been shaped by modern 
acience, am! was, therefore, a new one 
Hence, while domestic architecture evolved 
slowly, commercial and public architecture 
underwent rapid and constant changes 

As regards etructure, that too had 
changed, and since structure was the second 
great influence, we found that fresh con 
ceptions of structure profoundly modified’ 
architectural expression. With each great 
stractural revolution corresponded a great 
change in design. The main phases of struc- 
tore were marked by the development of the 
post and lintel, exemplified in early civilisa. 
tion and finding its best expression in Greek 
architectare. which was revered because of 
its perfect development of that structural 


bearit 





principle. Second came the development of 
the straight lintel into the curved lintel, 
the monolithic vacit without thrust used 
by the Romane. The principle of the pier 
or wall supporting an imert mass still. how 
ever, remained. Thirdly came the Gothic 
vault, a structure of mechanics—action and 
reaction—resalting in the architecture of 
poise. Fourthly came the steel frame, more 
similar in principle to Gothic than to Greek, 
an architecture of tension and compression. 
in which the direction and nature of the 
stresses differed from those of the vault 
The steel frame was a revolutionary dis 
covery, one bound to modify profoundly the 
architectural expression. And, lastly, we 
had the concrete frame, which differed from 
the steel frame because of the nature of 
ite makeup. This structure gave rise to 
plastic architecture, Like the steel frame. 
it eliminated the wall as a weight-bearing 
element; but being essentially a structure 
of post and clab, as opposed to stanchion 
and girder, it permitted the introduction 
of fresh elements in design, such as the 
cantilever and overhang. In consequence, 
once more the expression of architecture 
became subject to fresh change. 

These five phases of structure were basic 
ally different. Small wonder, therefore, 
that it was practically impossible for th« 
designer to be in the full sense traditional 
Evolution proceeded, not gradually, bat by 
successive ieaps. Hence the architect could 
only logically develop expression according 
to the phase which was governing at th: 
time. One worked, or should work, in th: 
light of the structural knowledge of to-day, 
and not limit oneself to that of yesterday 
Concrete etructure had given us the great 
Festival Hall at Breslau, the Frankfurt 
Market, the churches of Perret and Moser, 
and a host of other buildings, the expressior 
of which was influenced by materials. They 
were typical, as were the Lyons Market and 
the Woolworth Tower, of a structure 
steel. For without steel both of these be 
came unrealisable To-morrow we might 
have other methods and stil] another 
expression 

As for the third factor, esthetic pleasure. 
that was bound up with climate, race, educa 
tion, development, influences. The wori! 
was subject to fashions, waves of feeling and 
emotion, licence and freedom, or puritani-ai 
restriction, phases of vulgarity, periods 
eclecticism. Architecture reflected these. as 
it should. It reflected, in particular, the per- 
sonality of the designer, himself the product of 
the civilisation in which he found himself 

As regards present-day achievements, it 
was greatest in those buildings which were 
typical of this age—offices, factories, railway 
stations, market halis, theatres and cinemas 
and communal dwellings on a large scale 
These buildings were no longer merely the 
enclosure of s by walls and roofs to 
give shelter onl seclusion. They had become 
living machines, equipped with a complex 
mechanism of lifts, heating and ventilating. 
electricity, and al] the plant required for 
specialist services. Thus they became 
dynamic instead of static. And their ex 
pression tended to-day to suggest the hidder 
forces within. This factor largely accounted 
for the interest and satisfaction which trul. 
modern buildings awakened ; they responded ts. 
something which formed a background t. 
present-day existence. 

The realisation of function was something 
which impressed itself in every direction, and 
particularly on the youth which was born 
into a world concerned with practical con 
siderations and scientific progress. The de 
mand of the future generation towards arch 
tecture was likely to be increasingly exacting 
and it would be concerned rather with perfect 
function and service than with archeology 
or style. Formale in design, as established 
through subservience to period style, would 
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fall into disiavour, bat would be r:; 4 
by an increasing knowledge of design 
ciples, a reviva: of the study of geom: 
propoTticning. 20 sppecsaon of meu 
actueving harmony and rhythm in 
Already men lixe Le Corbasier had 
(;reek work, Ms geometrical basis, and 
done so primarily with the idea of ix 
basic design principles and applying 
modern building forms ~ 
Germany, Holland, and Centrai £ 
generally, together with Soviet Rassia 
accepted enthusiastically a functiona! 
tecture with an esthetic appeal to th. 
through the significance of form rather 


the reminiscence of style. This attitude was 
gaining ground in Engiand; and once «s 
lished, the newer architecture would create 
ite own response to the demand for humanism 
in design. This would come about thr : 
revival in craftsmanship, and in de 
through sculpture and colour, and AS 


already evident in the increasing 
between architecture and the applied 

In large cities traffic considerations ld 
be a big factor im architectural desig 
Two-level streets, the introduction of ‘all 
buildings at cardinai points to rvelieve 
pressure on ground space, might create new 
architectural motifs; in any case, it as 
likely that an increase of glass area, and a 
lighter and more economical meth f 
walling than the present system of 
and stone, would profoundly modif; 


ternals The elimination of ex ve 
smoke from cities was a first important 
and the immediate hope seemed i in 
intensive electrical development Ir 


case, it was probable that future 
tecture eal acts account of the poss! 
of using the flat roofs of buildings for recrea 
tion and pedestrian traffic, for better 
tions of light and air would always be obtai 
able at the highest levels. Alread 
American cities the topmost fi 
commanded the highest rents, and the 
oming Chicago Exhibition would wit: , 
complete system of roof level] circulati 
Modern decoration reflected the tr 
major architectural forms Many 
modern ideas were not new: for 
steel farnitare, w! appeared as long ag 


as at the tame of the 1551 Ex! 


ats ana 


the expression had altered and a; od 
novel in its present form. Taste to-d as 
improving lesign was valued for its owt 
sake, regardless of period. But the lev as 


still low, particularly in street arc! 
where the legitimate demands of com 
the way of shop fronts, advertising 
minated signs, etc., was being met 

mediocre way. The possibilities of lig 
instance, were only dimly felt: and 

and theatres, on the facades of » gns 
must inevitably find a place. were st 

signed with an architectural cloak 

no account of this vital element 


England was terribly conservative 
tectural design. One reason lay in 
parative stagnation of the past fifty 
and the lack of an evolutionary link | 
the past and the futcre, which m 
difficult to create new forms alongside 
old. Another canse was the refi 
architecture, of the attitude whic! 
with satisfaction on past supremacy 
neglected the progress made 
countries. It was likely, however 
younger generation of architectaral st 
who were alive to the necessity for a ge 
outlook, would bring about a great : 
ment in which the spirit of modert gr 
would be acclimatised to England. T? é‘ 
for the future would, however 
jeopardised by an extension of the 
official architecture—extensive publi 
designed by Government departmen: 
menace loomed large at the present tir 


rks 


was utterly opposed to progress in rts 
which required freedom to create 
healthy and natural competition. Of : 


created routine. and architecture in F 
if it was to regain its vanishing prestic 
be released fr Tr he rontine ontlook 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND 
DISTRICT SOCIETY. 


Easements of Light. 


é on “ Easements of Light” wae 
> Mr. John Swarbrick, F.R.I.B.A., 


deliver 


on Mar 3, before this society, Mr. W. G. 
Buck, R.1.B.A., Vice-President, in the 
chair. e lecturer dealt with the various 
kinds « ojections now used in easements 
of light disputes whereby it was possible 
clearly lefine in an entirely scientific 
mann¢ extent of the injury resulting 
from infringement of light, these 
methods being now adopted in the settlement 
of disputes both in court and arbitration. 


it had been exceedingly difficult 


In the j 

to asst n a proper manner what would be 
a reasonable amount of compensation to pay 
toa f whose easements of light had been 
detrimentally affected by a new building. 
This difficulty had arisen owing to the lack 
of means to define scientifically in an abso- 
lutely indisputable way the exact nature of 
the injury that had been done. Fortunately, 


means had now been found whereby all this 
uncertainty had been removed. There 
might be still differences regarding the ex- 
tent to which a specific infringement of light 
would affect the rental value, but there need 
be no uncertainty regarding the precise 
nature of the infringement. At one time it 
was customary to measure lighting condi- 
tions by meang of photometers, but this 
could obviously only be done when the con- 
ditions in question were in existence, as 
after a new building had been erected. The 
method of measuring loss of illumination on 
which he placed most reliance, was repre- 
sented by a series of projections on paper 
which were usually known as sky projec- 
tions, calculating diagrams and daylight 
plans. The new methods were most helpfu!, 
because they made it possible not only to 
show how much light would be lost owing 
to the erection of a proposed new building 
that had not been commenced, but also to 
prove exactly the amount of light that was 
obstructed by some previous erection that 
had been demolished. In making such pro- 
jections it was, of course, necessary to as- 


sume some definite standard of sky 
luminosity for all conditions, as otherwise 
the ratios on one drawing would not be com- 
parable with those on another. In prepar- 


ing daylight plans, it had also to be re- 
membered that it was the practice to deter- 
mine the nature of the lighting conditions 


at table level or approximately three feet 
above floor. The plans, therefore, re- 
corded it the effect would be on a hor!- 
zontal! ne at table level, which was the 
most ortant plane in the room for 
ordina clerical purposes. One of the 
easements of light drawings most frequently 
used settlement of disputes was the 
sky pl tion. A sky projection was usually 


made s to show what portion of the sky 


surfa sould be obstructed by both the 
Prop nd the original structures. From 
the « ich was assumed to be at table 
level ym the eurface of the window- 
Blass f light might be assumed to pass 
80 as to mark on the dome of the sky the 
a0ehe would be concealed by both the 
origir d ultimate structures. In the 
same the jamb and head of the window 
Openiny would be likewise produced. The 
practic» was to imagine the sky divided into 
eegmer five degrees each way by lines 
repres g celestial latitude and longitude, 
» é ‘rT projections might be made to 
= fect at points within a room. 

End ‘se of both sky projections and 
com : ; diagramé, the effect at one point 
in 0 recorded in the case of each draw- 
_, effect at this one point, al- 
miek solutely accurately represented, 
arent iite misleading as regards the 
“~ t of the floor area. It was, there- 
— le in all important cases to pre- 
se ition large scale daylight plans, 


efinite percentages of light on a 


normal day, under both original and 
ultimate conditions, could be clearly plotted. 
With the assistance of sky projec tions, cal- 
culating diagrams and daylight plans, it was 
comparatively easy to detine clearly the 
nature of lighting under both original and 
ultimate conditions, but even when this had 
been done and agreed and accepted by both 
parties, the problem still remained as to 
how tar such infringements would depreciate 
the rental value of rooms. 

The lecturer then went into the question 
of whether in preparing daylight plans 
allowances should be made for reflection 
from the ceiling, walls and objects within 
the room, but said he thought that to do so 
would be a questionable proceeding, in view 
of the desirability of limiting the inquiry to 
the consideration of the rays of direct 
daylight falling on an imaginary plane at 
table level, and the advantage of not intro- 
ducing merely conjectural percentages that 
would be very small and dependent entirely 
upon variable conditions, such ag the colour 
and finish of the decorations; and the same 
objections would apply to considering light 
reflected from glazed or limewashed walls 


which might be very clean, moderately 
clean, or very dirty. 
Although modern methods had removed 


the uncertainty regarding the extent to 
which an infringement might have affected 
the natural illumination of interiors, there 
still remained the problem of determining 
to what degree the depreciated lighting 
would affect the rental value, and he sug- 
gested that a method of logically deducing 
a percentage of depreciation would be by 
ascertaining the ratio of inadequately lighted 
area to the entire area at table height of a 
room under both the original and ultimate 
conditions and by adopting the difference 
as the percentage required, but much de- 
pended upon the purpose for which the 
rooms were used, and each case must be con- 
sidered on its own merits; and with regard 
to the rental value of premises per square 
foot or per square yard there might be an 
appreciable difference of opinion by experts 
as the value was naturally affected by the 
demand, trade conditions, situation, and 
other matters. When the question of per- 
centage of depreciation and rental value 
had been agreed by both parties or otherwise 
determined, there was little further diffi- 
culty to be anticipated, as it was customary 
to capitalise the annual depreciation on the 
5 per cent. table. 

It sometimes happened that the easements 
of light infringed existed in a dilapidated 
old building of low rental value, which was 
about to be demolished. It must, however, 
be remembered that the easements might be 
preserved in a new structure to supersede 
the former building, and that the valuation 
of depreciation should take into considera- 
tion the higher rental values obtainable 
from the date when the new buildings would 
be tenantable. Another possibility was that 
rooms in office buildings might need to be 
differently subdivided at some definite 
future date. with the result that lateral 
light, which had compensated for the injury 
done by an infringement, would be com- 
pletely intercepted, and as the full effect of 
an infringement would then be felt, the 
course would obviously be to calculate the 
capital value in perpetuity of compenéation 
for loss of rent per annum in respect of the 
ultimate depreciation of light and to deduct 
from it the present value of the amount of 
compensation payable annually up to the 
date when the new sub-division of the offices 
would take place, assuming that no com- 
pensation would be payable prior to the sub- 
division. The standard of what constituted 
a reasonable amount of light could not be 
the same for all parts of a large city, and 
ths lecturer mentioned the opinion given by 
Lord Thesiger in the case of Stinges and 
Bridgman, when he expressed the view that 
what might constitute a nuisance in Bel- 
grave Square need not necessarily do so in 
Bermondsey. 
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DEVON AND CORNWALL ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


Annual Meeting. 


_ Tae annual meeting of this Society was 
held on Saturday, March 22, at the Duke of 
Cornwall Hotel, Piymouth. The chair was 
taken by the President, Mr. W. A. Vercoe, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Plymouth, other members 
present being :— 

The Exeter Branch: Messrs. J. Bennett 
L.RIB.A., J. C. Beare, A.RIB.A., R. M 
Challice, H. M. R. Drury, A.R.LB A., E. F. 
ss L.R.I.B.A., A. H. Ough, F.R.LB.A., 


. Peters, A.R.1.B.A., H. E. Robertson, 
Ww. J. M Thomasson, A.R.L.B.A., L. F. 
fonar, L.R.LB.A., and J. Challice, 


A.R I.B.A. (hon. secretary). 

The Plymouth Branch: Messrs. Chas. Che- 
verton, F.R.1B.A., W. H. May, F.R.LB.A., 
A. C. Norman, F.R.1.B.A., H. Victor Prigg, 
A.M.LC.E., A. 8. Parker, F.R.1.B.A., A. V. 


Rooke, F.R.LB.A., B. Priestley Shires, 
k R.LB.A., H.R. Venning, L.R.I.B.A., 
WwW. W Wood, A.R.I.B.A., E. Ashworth, 
S. J. Crispin, A. T. Martindale, L.R.LB.A., 


H. Watts, A.R.I.B.A., P. J. 'T. Carter, E. C. 
Hicks, J. J. Johns, J. G. Reid, J. H. Serpell, 
and A. F. W. Toms. 

The President, in opening the meeting, 
drew attention to the brooch which has been 
recently added to the badge of office, and 
explained that the addition of the Devon 
Arms and the title of the Society, as re 
cently altered, had materially increased the 
historical value of the jewel. 

The annual report and balance sheet of 
the Society were presented and unanimously 
adopted. 

Arising out of the report and balance 
sheet, the President referred to the healthy 
financial state of the Society, and pointed 
out that annual subscriptions to kindred 
societies had been recently increased. He 
also mentioned that the value of the prizes 
offered in the competitions open to students 
had also been increased, and that the results 
had more than justified this expenditure. 

The prizes offered for the annual com- 
petition of measured drawings were awarded 
tu Mr. J. G. Reid and Mr. E. C Hicks, 
both of Plymouth, who were warmly con- 
gratulated on the high standard of their work. 

Mr. W. A. Vercoe, the retiring president, 
then delivered his address, jn the course f 
which he referred to many matters of cur- 
rent interest. The trend of architectural 
design in this country, he said, was an 
interesting study at the moment. The cost 
of post-war building meant the scrapping of 
everything that was not absolutely eseential 
to the purpose of building, and in itself was 
a good thing. The dressing-up of modern 
buildings with a substantial skin of columns 
and entablature, mouldings and ekulls of 
animals fabricated in stone was no longer 
seen in the best designs. Experiments there 
were in the ancient manner, of course, with 
excursions into the art of Egypt. 

One really modern building in every way 


that stood out as a triumph wae the fine 
design of the new Horticultural Hall at 
Westminster. Concrete, brick and stone 


were used in charming combination, and the 
yreat arched interior was magnificent. Per- 
fect fitness for its purpose was there, with 
definite economy in construction. 

At the close of the address a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded the retiring presi- 
dent for his valuable and untiring devotion 
to the Society during his year of office. , 

The following officers and members of 
Council were elected for the ensuing year:~ 


President, John Bennett, L.R.IB.A.. 
Exeter. 

Vice-Presidents, A. 8. Parker, F.R.I.B.A., 
Plymouth, and A. H. Onugh, F.R.1B.A., 
Dawlish. 


Past-president W. A. Vercoe, A.R.I.B.A., 
Piymouth: hon. treasurer, S. Dobell, Exeter ; 


hon. auditor, L F. Tonar. L.R.1.B.A., 
Exeter: hon. secretary, J.  Challice, 
A.R.1.B.A.. Exeter. 

Members of Council: R. M. Challice, 


W. J. M. Thomasson, A.R.1.B.A., E. Kemeys 


Jenkin, F.R.I.B.A., W. F. R. Ham. H. Alban 
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Peters, A.R.LB.A. (Exeter), B. W. Olver, 
A R.LB.A. (Barnstaple), B Priestley Shires, 
FRIBA. C. Cheverton, F.RILBA., H. 
v AMICE,. A. V. Rooke, 
FRIBA., W. W. Wood, ABRIBA Vly 
uth 
a ated Members of Counc! Db W 
Cooner (Exeter) avd A. 17 Martindale, 
L.R1IB.A. (Plymouth) 
The retiring president offered congratuls 
tions to Mr. John Bennett on his election as 
president. handed him the badge of office, 
and vacated the chair in bis favour My 
Bennett thanked the members for the honou 
had accorded him, and assured them 


they 
that it would be hws pleasure to serve the 
Society to the utmost of his power 


Following the business of the meeting. 
Mr W. W. Wood gave an account of the 
encouraging progress of the architectura 
lepartment of the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, Plymouth He thanked th 
Society for the interest that they had taker 
ami mentioned that the Plymouth Education 
Authority ghly appreciated the services o! 
the vis g committee which the Society had 
nominated 

The members met at luncheon prior to th« 
meeting, and spent an interesting hour fol 

wing the meeting in a visit to buildings « 
historic interest 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
Annua) Dinner. 

Tue annual dinner of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects was held at the Roya! 
Hotel, Cardiff, on Thursday, last week. Sir 
Banister Fletcher. PRIBA., was the 
a mal guest. and among others supporting 
Mr. T. Alwyn Lioyd (President of the Sout! 
Wales Institute) were Lady Banister Fletche 
the Lerd Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
Cardiff, the Mayor and Mayoress of Newport 
und Messrs. lan McAlister, G. C. Lawrence 
C. M. E. Hadfield (President of the Shei 
field, South Yorkshire and District Society 

f Architects and Surveyors), Principal 
Charles Coles, B.Sc. (Technical College, Cac 
iff}, J. B. Dawson (Secretary, Swansea Asso- 
ciation of Building Trade Employers), Dr 
Cyril Fox, F.S.A. (director of the Nationa! 
Museum of Wales), Percy Watkins (Secre 
tary, South Wales Federation of Building 
Trades Employers), W. R. Hewett (President 
of the Cardif Master Builders’ Association), 
T. E. Gough (President of the South Wales 
Federation of Building Trades Employers), 
and W. 8. Purchon (Welsh School of Archi 
tecture, Cardiff Technical College). 

Principal Rees, proposing the teast of “ The 
Royal Institute of British Architects and its 
Allied Societies,’ said he would like to see a 
more vivid sense of making a town or city 
as beautiful as possible. The citizens and 
visitors had not that respect for it as one 
would wish. A city should be the expression 
of the spirit of the people. They must build 
more worthily, and make the city decent for 
ehildren to live in Architects should have 
a strong sense of their social responsibility- 
they were building the mould in which the 

ple were framed. There was in Cardiff, 
he continued, a Welsh School of Architecture. 
and it was doing magnificent work. It had 
a very high record, and at the head of it was 
Mr. W. 8. Purchon. There was, as far as 
he could see, only one thing lacking about 
the Welsh School of Architecture, and that 
was that it had not got what was called uni 
versity recognition. Other schools of archi 
tecture had university recognition, and this 
school, which even surpassed some that had, 
had not got it What one would like to see 
would be something of this kind: First of 
all. the Welsh School of Architecture given 
university recognition by the University of 
Wales. and one would like to see along with 
that the title of Professor of Architecture 
and the Applied Arts given to Mr. Purchon 
They would like to see Mr. Purchon do 
propaganda work in Wales in favour of archi 
tecture and the applied arts. One would 
like to see Wales and Monmouthshire made 
his one diccese. That meant that they 
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would have to set him free for part of his 
time. He (the speaker) would aise like to 
see their arts students given facilities to 
attend qualifying courses in architecture and 
the applied arts. He could see no difficulty 
in realising these aims, and was determined, 
so far as lay in iis power, to assist in 
realising them. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, responding, paid a 
tribute to the work of Mr Bur. hon, and ex 
pressed the hope that Principal Rees’s sug- 
gestion could be carried out in the near 
futore. After dealing with the educational 
facilities offered im Cardiff, the speaker re 
ferred to the Royal Institute of Britush Archi 
tects as a great Imperial federation for the 
advancement of the art. It numbered in its 
ranks some 11,000 architects, with some 4,000 
or 5,000 members of allied societies 

Mr. T. Alwyn Lioyd, who also responded 
said the South Wales Institute had probably 
the largest area of any of the Allied Societies 
and one which it would be dificult to beat 
in its variety of interests. The speaker 1 
ferred to local town-planning activities ar 
to the efforts which were being made for t! 
preservation of the countrysid 

The Lord Mayor, in responding to the 
toast of “ Our Guests.’’ proposed by Li 
Col. E. H. Fawckner, congratulated Messrs 
Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas on winning 
the competition for Swansea's proposed civic 
centre. 

Mr. G. C. Lawrence and Mr. T. E. Goug! 
also responded 


DESIGN AND INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 
Modern Shops. 
4 wecrore on “ The Design of Modem 
Shops "’ was given on March 27, by M 


Joseph Emberton, A.R.1.B.A., at a meeting 
of this Association, held at 6, Queen Squar 

W.C. The lecturer said it seemed to hin 

broadly speaking, that there were two 
methods I selling goods in shops: (1) over 
the counter with the counter forming a 
barrier, and (2) in an open showroom where 
the buyer and seHer were, as it were, on the 
same side of the fence. The first method was 
used almost exclusively in former times, but 
the second, or showroom method, wa: 
gradually taking the place of the counter 
more especially when concerned with the 
sale of clothes and larger articles. Whiist 
the counter was still necessary for the quick 
sale of small articles, the showroom method 
had many advantages. 

The disadvantages of the counter might be 
described as physical, and he believed, from 
a psychological point of view, the elimina 
tion of the counter was very dangerous wher: 
physical conditions would permit, for the 
reason that the counter formed a very defi 
nite partition or barrier between the buyer 
and the seller. It contrasted the two, and, t 
some extent, engendered suspicion. It was 
obviously far better that the buyer and seller 
should feel like partners in a deal, or even 
that the seller should appear as a servant of 
the buyer, than that they should face eact 
other in opposition over—a counter 
Obviously, it was an advantage for the sales 
man, or saleswoman, to advance towards a 
customer who entered the showroom, rather 
than the customer seeking the salesman in 
his lair behind the counter. Where smal! 
articles, such as haberdashery, were con 
cerned when people entered the shop knowing 
exactly what they wanted, the subtlety of 
the showroom method was unnecessary and 
nappropriate ; 

Dealing with fixtures, the lecturer said in 
the old days, and even now, to a considerable 
extent, the fixtures in most shops consisted 
of rows and rows of shelving and drawers, 
displaying an untidy array of merchandise, 
which produced a feeling of inferiority and 
at the same time did not provide any satisfac 
tory background for the display of goods. 
There were many objections to this treat- 
ment. In the first place, the boxes ana 
wrappings wore out through constant hand- 
ling, and replacements became necessary, 
thereby incurrin expense. 


unnecessary 
Secondly, it should be possible fo display to 
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a@ prospective buyer only such goods 
salesman decided were likely to suit 
surely undesirable that the customer: 
choose, say, a piece of material from a 
when the stock only consisted of a 
or a pair of shoes which were not st 
the necessary size These disad: 
with regard to most trades, could 
ome by enclosing the fixtures wit! 
r even separating the stock-room 
showroom. Such a method enabled : 
man to obtain the customer's exact 
ments, and offer only such goods 


likely to meet the case The enclosing 
fixtures also provided a considered 
ground for the adequate display of re 
tative articles. The contrast of a 


background with a brightly lighted 
ntaiping well-displayed exhibits, 
enhanced the value of the showcase fa 
than would be so were the backgr 
the showcase formed of a restless patt. 
mtidy shelves. With the fixtures { 


imple and attractive background 


imple display of selected goods mig 
made. P 

Lighting played an important part 
fitting up of a shop, and this was a 
m which we, in London, were far be! 
Continent. Every shop, unless it was { 
sale of electric light fittings. should be 


from a concealed source, otherwise t} 
of light created the greatest impres 


the whole room. It was usually ti 
hich one observed first. So if 
point was eliminated the goods lighte 
come the primary interest Spot ghtir 
ould be used with remarkable eff 
nhancing the attractiveness of ind 
rticles 

Turning to the question of shop f 
speaker said that he lighting was 
more importance than inside, as this 
the shop was in more direct competi tior 
t rivais Here it was even more ne 

screen the source of hight aithoug 
london he should think that only alk 
per cent. of cases seriously attempted t. 

etnies 


with this aspect, and some of the tl 
Saw were #0 atterly ridiculous that 
lifficult to imagine how they could eve 
happened. . 

He thought, generally speaking, that 
most satisfactory type of shopfront 
plain sheet of glass of goodly prom 
with a fair marvin all round of plain n 
The margin isolated the window fro 


next, gave it individuality, and the fact t 


the window could be seen from one si 


facilitated the dramatic display and light 


enormously. The windows in the 
Galeries Lafayette shop in Paris wer 
excellent example of this, and here an 

canopy of considerable projection had 
provided. Althmagh this might have 
constructed to provide shelter for 
play of goods on the pavement—in F 
fashion—it added enormously to the pow 
the lighting expert in his treatment « 


window, as the elimination of 


enabled him to produce his considers 
ing effects all day long 

With regard to the shape of shopfront« 
lecturer said it seemed to him tl 
entrance to a shop ought to be like a { 
This arrangement he illustrated by 

t number of slides of a company’s b 

n different parts of the country His 
problem in these shops. he said, had | 
get a lot of glass area out of ver 
frontages. One instance had been a s! 
» 20 ft. frontage, and in order to av 
the usual sort of thing, the widow: 
made in niches, by which means it ! 
possible to display the goods with 
lights being visible, at the same time 
ible to exhibit seven or eight types of 
Out of a frontage of 20 ft. he had nex 
to obtain 27 ft. of class area. He 
the arrangement of the glass and 
roundings onght to receive far great 
sideration than it did at present 
case of another shop, with a 17 ft 
he had been able to put in five » 
giving a total window frontage of 22 

The lecture was illustrated by 
slides. 
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INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Presentation to Major Tasker. 


Major R lasker, Chairman of the Lon 
jon Count il, and last year’s President 
of the Inc ted Association of Architects 
aod Surve was entertained at a dinner 
at the St. | n's Hotel, Westminster, on 
Friday nig March 28, by his colleagues of 
the Associa who presented Major Tasker 

th black and diamond cuff-links and 


studs, and a of the presidential badge, 
and Mrs. 1 with a diamond brooch and 
srriage cl On the following night Major 
and Mrs. Tasker, accompanied by Major 
G. B. J. Athoe, Secretary of the Association, 
visited Manchester, and were entertained at 
a dinner the Victeria Hotel by the local 
branch of the Association. 


INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH DECORATORS. 


At the meeting of this Institute, held on 
March 11, in the Stationers’ Hall, Messrs. 
H. Butler and E. H. Bickfield, who were 
recently admitted Fellows, were presented 
with certificates by Mr. C. A. Hindley, 
President of the Institute. A lecture was 
then delivered to a large and representative 
gathering of members and their friends by 
Professor A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., on 
English i French Decoration in the 
Eighteenth Century contrasted.”’ 


MASTER SIGN MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A report of the first annual conference of 
S$ association held last week, will he 
give nh ou ext issue 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURE. 


A report of Mr. Arthur Keen’s lecture on 
Charing ( ; Bridge, delivered at the Car 
penters’ Hall, on Monday last, will be given 

if bext issue 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


OF IRELAND. 
The Dramati Society of the Architectural 
Associat [reland gave an entertainment 
at 8, Me Square, on March 26 and 27, 
when i ict plays written by members 
i tae re given. The plays, which 
were itectural interest and cleverly 
ventas e idmirably produced by Mr. 
I Baile, » is well known in Dublin as 
& prod 
Malayan Town Planning. 

in tt se of 1928, states an official 
+ derated Malay States Yown- 
irtment was called upon to 
Pal with the Sanitary Boards, 
ree and other Departments, a 
> a nerease in work due to the 
me _ acceleration of building, de- 
Ssopme ad expansion experienced by 


large and small. Part of this 
se from exceptional activities 
he { private landowners in the 
. b-division and building. The 

its, details of development 


reached tiation and immediate action 

+1 i hgures. The results achieved 
ties tn ment and responsible authori- 
ith, <irection were only partially 
aa y the large number of new 
re nas is, street-widenings and im- 
ashes unage, housing and other new 
rapidh ® of execution in all Malaya’s 
Meee’ ns' ng towns and future cities. 
tither ; sults, still on paper, await 
£ 4 or public action. The growth 
Maries ment’s labours may be sum- 
1905 +, . fact that plans handled in 
1.378_. am, in 1926 1,185, and in 1927 
the Fy gures being for the whole of 
States nile in 1928, the figure for the 


sk and Selangor only was 1,460. 
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CHARING CROSS BRIDGE 


THE Private Bill Committee which is con 
sidering the Charing Cross Bridge Bill, pro- 
moted by the London County Council, have 
heard further evidence on the scheme. 

Sir Percy Simons, Chairman of Im- 
provements Committee of the L.C.C., gn 
reply to Mr. Tyldesley Jones, K.C. (for 
Westminster City Council), agreed that the 
present scheme was really cut and dried by 
July, 1929. Asked whether, except for what 
was obtained from the newspapers and re- 
ports of the London County Council pro 
ceedings, Westminster City Council would 
not have known anything about it, witness 
said that that was so, but Westminster City 
Council, he added, were not going to be 
asked to contribute to the cost of the scheme. 
He would accept counsel’s statement that, 
as a matter of fact, it was not until August 
that a copy of the proposed plan was sent, 
and then unofficially, to the city engineer. 

Witness said he would be surprised to 
hear that Westminster City Council took 
the view that there was no necessity to 
spend a single penny on the widening of 
St. Martin’s-lane or Charing Cross-road 
now. He held the view that the streets 
there were very congested, and he would 
suggest that the City Council realised that 
this was a great opportunity to get the im- 
provement paid for by the Government and 
the County Council. 

Mr. Tyipestey Jones:— I challenge that 
absolutely, and the Committee will hear 
evidence that there is no congestion at all 
there to-day. The construction of this 
bridge will bring a new flow of traffic, which 
is going north by other routes to-day, which 
will dump the traffic at the Cavell statue 
and make no provision for its getting away. 
It is an incomplete scheme. 

Mr. Cwarterts, K.C. (for the London 
County Council) then re-examined the wit- 
ness, who agreed that if St. Martin’s-lane 
were to be regarded as part of the present 
scheme there was no logical reason why Hol- 
born should not, because, if the scheme 
accentuated congestion in St. Martin’s-lane, 
it would be passed on, in so far as the traffic 
was going northward, to Holborn. It was 
a somewhat evasive point as to where the 
extent of the scheme ceased. 

Questioned as to the objections of Lam- 
beth to the Bill, Sir Percy Simmons said that 
that borough had never asked for any infor- 
mation about the scheme. The only im- 
provement that Lambeth Borough Council 
had ever considered was the widening of 
Oaklev-street, and that was part of the 
proposals in this Bill. He did not see any 
reason why the new station should not be 
a becoming feature in the scheme. He 
agreed that if it was of an architectural 
character, such as was anticipated, then it 
would set the key to the neighbouring 
structures. 

Sir Henry Mayevry, consulting engineer 
on roads and traffic to the Ministry of 
Transport, stated in evidence that when 
the scheme for a bridge at Charing Crosé 
was first considered the Lion Brewery site 
was regarded by the London and Home 
Counties Traffic Advisory Committee as 
more suitable than the Waterloo Junction 
site for the new station The scheme was 
thoroughly investigated from the traffic 
point of view, and it was decided that it 
would have an enormous effect on the 
fluidity of traffic in the whole area. 

In reply to the Chairman, witness said 
that, while Waterloo Bridge might be the 
most convenient route for north and south 
traffic, it would not solve the problem of 
the Strand and east and west traffic 
generally. St. Martin’s lane must one day 
be widened, whether they had this bridge or 
not. The widening was not included in 
this scheme, as it was not one of the ap 
proaches to the bridge. It should be an 
ordinary highway improvement. 

Replying to further questions, witness said 
that it might not be impossible to make 4 


way from the bridge into Northumberland- 
avenue, but it would be very inadvisable. 
In order to make an approach to the bridge 
from the Embankment on that side of the 
river, it would be necessary to raise the 
Embankment 15 ft. so ag to give the required 
head-room for navigation under the bridge. 
Over 1,000 vehicles an hour went from the 
Embankment up Northumberland-avenue to 
Trafalgar-square, and that tratfic would 
then be interfered with. Such a scheme 
would spoil the Embankment entirely, both 
physically and as a traffic route. 

He did not consider that the viaducts on 
the south side of the river would impede 
trathe if they were properly lighted. The 
railway company proposed to construct 
shops in these viaducts, and were expecting 
to make considerable revenue from them, 

At an earlier stage Mr. Frederick Palmer, 
consulting engineer, who acted jointly with 
Sir George Humphreys as engineer to the 
Charing Cross Bridge project, was cross- 
examined by Mr. Tyldesley Jones, K.C., on 
behalf of the port of London Authority, the 
Association of Master Lightermen and 
Barge Owners of the Port of London, and 
the Thames Up-River Users’ Association. 
Counsel pointed out that Lambeth Bridge 
was being rebuilt, which involved temporary 
work in what was the straightest stretch of 
the river—between Lambeth Bridge and 
Westminster Bridge, a distance of roughly 
800 yards. “ Would you be surprised,” he 
asked the witness, “ to hear that these tem- 
porary works are so affecting currents that 
the effect is felt at Westminster Bridge?’’ 

Mr. Palmer: I would be very much sur. 
prised. 

Counsel: You would not have expected 
that ’—No. 

In reply to further questions, the witness 
agreed that Waterloo Bridge and Charing 
Cross Bridge were on the most difficult 
stretch of the river for navigation. He was 
not aware that the difficulties of navigation, 
owing to the closing of certain arches in 
Waterloo Bridge and the erection of the 
temporary bridge, were such that tug-ownerg 
had had to decrease their tows from six 
barges to four. 

Mr. Palmer later stated that the L.C.C, 
were prepared to give an undertaking that 
the three northern arches of Waterloo 
Bridge would be kept open while the 
northern arches of Charing Cross Bridge 
were being constructed, and conversely. 

The Chairman: This is surely an engineer. 
ing matter that ought to be arranged be- 
tween the two authorities. 

Counsel: The real point is that the London 
County Council are being given a free hand 
to hold up the river, which is of the utmost 
importance to London. It seems to us that 
a simple way out of the difficulty is to 
savy that Waterloo Bridge must be finished 
first, and we maintain that that can be 
done. 

The Chairman: It is quite impossible to 
foretell how long Waterloo Bridge will take 
to repair. Charing Cross Bridge, if this 
Bill is passed, must not be delayed in- 
definitely. You must find some intermediate 
stage. How far can these objections be met? 

Mr. Palmer: The offer we are prepared to 
make is that no work shall be done on both 
bridges on the navigable side of the river 
at the same time. 

Counsel: That does not touch the point. 
The difficulties are caused by the temporary 
works at Waterloo Bridge, which would be 
left there while you started Charing Cross 
Bridge 

After further discussion, Mr. Tyldesley 
Jones said that negotiations had been going 
on between the engineers for a fortnight. 
He agreed with the suggestion of the Chair- 
man that these negotiations should be re- 
opened, and, if a settlement were not reached 
by Thursday, Mr. Palmer would be recalled 
to give detailed evidence on the subject. 
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THE BUILDER. 


“THE BUILDER” DEBATE 


XXVIL—OLD BUILDINGS, USEFUL OR 


? ORNAMENTAL! 
“That the indiscriminate of 
old buildings which have ved their use- 


fulness is a confession of present failure.” 

Sir,—Much confusion of thought has existed 
for some time past on this subject of the _ 
servation of old buildings, and this de 
affords an opportunity to suggest 
for clear and systematic thinking. 
“ Positive” nor ‘* Negative’’ has ; 
very deeply into the matter. “‘ Positive,” in 
4 slying the drastic test of usefulness, makes 
the exception of buildings which have some 
historical association “* t rubbing out of 
which would be a crime ainst local 
patriotism”; and this exception, I understand, 
accounts for the adjective “ indiscriminate 
in the terms of the motion. “* Negative "’ 
would preserve buildings because of what he 
calls the “‘ reminder of a specific historical 
fact,"’ the fact being that there “ was a time 
in English history when men built with 
honesty and singleness of pu _ 

Neither reason is, I contend, of much value. 
To preserve a building because it is asso- 
ciated with an historical event or personage is 
sentimentality, while the | ride it 
arouses is a barren emotion. Such buildin 
are not in the least connected with the 
essential value of the personage or event, as 
they do not emanate from them, but they are 
prized only because of some past physical 
connection which usually has no great signifi- 
cance in itself. And preserving old buildings 
because they are a reminder that men once 
“built with honesty and singleness of pur- 
pose "’ is a moral consideration that confuses 
an issue that is almost solely concerned with 
beauty and atility. To the sane and well- 
balanced, critical student of architectural 
history it is largely the outcome of the 
romantic attitade that ‘‘ distance lends en- 
chantment to the view.” 


The question to be asked and to which we 
must attempt to give an answer is :—Why 
should we preserve old buildings that could 
be replaced by something more useful’? By 
the term “‘ useful’ in the terms of the motion 
I understand that which can be used for the 
practical purposes of life and not merely as an 
object of enjoyment and study. 


The practice of architecture may be 
divided broadly under two main headings: 
the disposition of the material into forms 
pleasing to the eye, or, to express it more 
elaborately, the esthetic sense; and the 
organisation of the available space for the 
purpose for which the building is intended. 
The first ie that which makes architecture 
a fine art, the second is more the science 
of building. Now it is chiefly for one of 
these reasons that an old building is pre- 
served, and I suggest that it should be pre- 
served for no other reason. (A monument 
erected to the memory of an individual 
obviously comes under a different category 
as no utilitarian principle is affected.) An 
old building, then, merits preservation 
either for ita formal beauty or for being a 
distinctive organisation of space for its par- 
ticular purpose. The former would include 
preserving a building because it is an 
example of a felicitous style of architecttre. 
because ite forms are exceptionally beautiful, 
such as the ruined Yorkshire abbeys, or because 
its beanty is unique. The latter would include 
all old buildings or ruins thet show some 
interesting development in the designing of 
a specific type of traditional building. For 
example, the Norman keeps and the little 
later manor houses. in the designs of which 
are revealed the origins of modern domestic 
architecture, should be preserved, as they 
demonstrate that the modern house is a 
gradual evolution from past work and comes 
into existence by developments from the work 
of our predecessors. Each link in such a chain 
may still afford valuable suggestions to the 

designer. 

It sometimes happens that an old building 
of admitted value stands in the way of a 
town-planning scheme or improvement, ani! 


some basis 
Neither 


the question arises, Which shall be sacri- 
ficed? The answer should depend on the 
rarity of the type of old building. If its 
style and beauty are unique, or it is one 
of the finest examples of its kind in the 
country, or if it illustrates superlatively 
well a stage in the evolution of design, then 
some other town-planning scheme should be 
devised; but if there are other finer 
examples in the country, then the old build- 
ing should be sacrificed. To preserve a 
building merely because it is old and a 
product of a certain period, without either 
of the considerations I have adumbrated 
strongly to recommend its preservation, is 
putting a greater value on the moderate 
achievements of the past than on contem- 
porary ability which amounte to a confes- 
sion of present failure. 

This logically brings us to a type of old 
building that is often preserved, which, not 
having any formal architectural beauty, has 
acquired by the touch of time a certain 
picturesqueness and becomes seemingly an 
integral part of charming surroundings. 
Although presenting a stronger reason for 
preservation than advanced either by 
“ Positive ” or “ Negative,” yet I think it 
is inadequate. T am not sure that the 
emotionea such old work arouses are good 
emotions Those gifts of time, picturesque- 
ness and charm, are confused with beanty, 
and time creates a halo for the past that 
the past does not deserve. The tribute we 
often pay to certain so-called romantic ages 
of history should be more justly paid to 
time. And if we thus pay tribute to time, 
do we not preserve a building merely because 
it is old? 

Arwnotp Whrirtticx. 


Srr,—It is perhaps only natural to sym 
pathise with the protagonists of both sides 
when discussing this subject, though the atti- 
tude changes with the occasion. Anyone who 
has sat under the useful but rather tiresome 
solemnities of the 8.P.A.B. will from sheer 
exasperation rush into the opposite extreme 
and support the ‘“‘ bungaloid’’ growths and 
concrete boxes which at any other time he 
would be the first to denounce, while, on the 
other hand, sheer disgust with much of 
modern disorderliness and haste will direct 
another to look only backwards and “ sigh 
for what is not." When all the see-sawing 
from one side to the other is ended there 
stiJl remains much that the majority of 
arguments, whether for or against, do not 
touch 

We nearly all of us dislike the injury done 
through ignorance and cupidity to old build- 
ings, but the causes are ignored, and it is 
always “ the other fellow ’’ who is to blame. 
It is easy enough to denounce, and sentimen- 
tality finds plenty of scope to appear wiser 
than others in doing so. But who will tell us 
how to escape this shadow of ourselves, the 
dominating influence of the controversialist 
on either side who has yet no real under- 
standing of how things should be bettered’? 
There is no reason except our own choice that 
s> much of modern building is unsatisfactory 
and impermanent, when we value so little 
other objects which direct us towards some 
thing better. 


Your correspondent “‘ Negative” tells us 
that we need in these days the constant re- 
minder of the time when ‘‘ men built with 
honesty and singleness of purpose,” as a 
reason for the preservation of old buildings. 
While sincerely respecting his point of view I 
much doubt its efficacy. For it is not what 
is without us, but within us that matters. 
We do not learn honesty from old buildings 
but through being honest ourselves. It is not 
their single-mindedness but our own which 
determines the matter. Old buildings will 
not make us honest if we will not take the 
trouble to be so. 

All the oceans of talk are just for this 
reason so often futile. In life we can gener- 
ally have what we most desire, even though 
our choice were for ass’s ears! Deliverance 
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will come from within. Though we ain 
of circumstances, we really like the th oc we 
do, and if modern building is open “iti- 
cism, it is the level of our life that i: ng, 
and the example of old buildings . not 
make us change it. As has been wisely said. 
in doing our work less well “ we live poor. te 
die rich.” I think the life of tl! ld 
builders was freer, richer, than our own. not 
that we are less free or rich, but that fuller 
use was made of the patrimony F as 
courage lies at the roots of character, fear had 
not invented for them a gospel of con- 
venience, makeshift and second best. to become 
a religion. It is fear that retards us. Old 
buildings should as much as possible be pre. 
served, but so also must we preserve the best 
in our own lives, and when we make them 
what they should be our hearts will he 
lighter. It is because we know we are not 
artists as they were, that our lives not 
lived in the region of art, that we spend so 
much time in criticisms and complaint If 
we were nearer to the good there w he 
less time for controversy. 
Iss, 

Sir,—If I may say so, I think the chief 
purpose of these debates, and one which ‘s 
particularly brought to the front by this one, 


is that they serve to emphasise the many. 
sidedness of truth, and the futility of making 
sweeping regulations for things which are of 
their nature individual and diverse. 


Surely the way in which we have failed to 
preserve the beauty of antiquity reasonably 
is that after a period when we treated 
nothing of the sort as worthy of considera- 
tion, we have gone to the other extreme 
Many progressive a are hindered be- 


cause of the fear that a storm will be raised 
when the demolition of old things which have 
outlived their usefulness is involved, and I 
would make a plea for a more open-minded 
approach to such matters so that each shal! 
be treated on its merits. 

** Will the community be better or worse 
off for such and such a step? "’ should be the 
governing question whenever ancient beauty 
and the potential beauty of fresh endeavour 


come into conflict. 


Pro Bono Pvst' 


Sir,—This interesting debate has fa 
bring forth what the parties have in : 
when using the term “ useful.”’ He w it 
a wise man who could draw the f 
beyond which utility reigns alone and 
this is surely the key note of debat: 
careful preservation of a pleasant 2 
ancient cottages is a matter of joy | 
artist; but it is also a potential }: 
public properly educated up to a s¢ 
sound judgment; and, in more worldly 
it is he a commercial! asset to the 
fortunate to contain them. If “ Pos 
is willing to enlarge the scope of iis 
‘ utility" test, to include these | 
aspects, there is little to quarrel wit 
argument. But then, the case of ‘‘ \ega 
tive’ is not much different. 
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TERMINOLC 


Sir—At a time when all] the | 
beauties of our countryside are threatet 
the inevitable drift of the period, we 
surely cling to every link which binds 
happier and more peaceful times. The "2% 
ments of “‘ Negative ’’ shonld be taken 
heart by all those who are not content ‘o ‘¢ 
commercialism and greed colour a! ‘he 
activities of our time: 

P. R 


Greek Temple Found in Macedonia. 


The Ministry of Education has been «sed 
of the discovery of a large Doric ten at 


Vergina, the site of the ancient Balla. »e4F 
the Haliakmon river on the opposite te 
Verria (Berrhza) in Macedonia. The  "p# 
was discovered within the enclosure the 
medieval fortress. The finds includ: ny 
drums of columns, capitals, triglyph ind 
the pediments of statnes in coloured m °* 
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n iNQUIRY BUREAU 


’ 

bg re gled te give questions and answers, but cannot 
- e responsibility for contributed replies, especially on 
£ legs! matters 

- May we appeal to our correspondents to submit their 
‘. es * on paper of @ size easily filed, and written as 
© leo''p @@ possible, or, better still, in typewriting!—Ep. 
d 

. Professional Etiquette. 

r 

s Repty ro “ Practice,” Marca 28. } 

d . “ Practice’s’’ reply to my inquiry 
I is excellent, so far as it goes, and I am 
@ g y obliged to him for his advice on 
d thie matter. There are many involved per- 


» sonal circumstances connected with it, how- 


t ever, which make it by no means so easily 
n dis} sed of. 
e In former cases of a similar nature I 
is have acted as “‘ Practice ” suggests, and re- 
t ferred the client to the former architect. 
D I should certainly do so in this case, especi- 
f ally as there is no reason why the former 
e architect should not be employed, but I do 
not find other architects have done the same 
for me. This work means a new connection 
with a bishop and a dean, and I know 
that the nave of the church is to be 
lengthened and probably a transept added 


in the near future. 
s it not asking too much in these days 
when so many architects treat the profession 
1s a small village grocery business might 
be treated in the way of cutting each other 
it that I should refuse the work because 
[ am asked to repeat the former architect’s 
lesign? If the vicar and vestry could be 
iaded to allow me to produce a totally 
lifferent design, as would have probably 
been the case in mediwval times, there would 
be no difficulty. If the design is re-used, 
* can I publicly acknowledge the author- 


: ship unless I insert a notice, say, in the 
nt page of The Times? I cannot see how 
these days of competition even the 

greatest altruist can be expected to refuse 
‘ ill commission which is going to lead 
much bigger one, simply on such 
grounds as “ Practice’ puts forth. 
! might write to the other architect and 
inform him of the circumstances, but we 
opposite each other at the same desk 


several years in an architectural school 
ut ever speaking, and I fear we are 
convinced that the other is mentally 


tive. As a draughtsman I did much 
stive work in colour and ironwork 

iS partnel some years ago. This 

not improve the situation. I would 


rite at such length except to prove that 
*blem is by no means so simple as 

tice’ assumes. 

Anxiovs ENQviRER 

Responsibility for Repairs. 
May I be allowed to disagree with 
remarks under this heading in last 
issue of The Builder? It has for 
een a general assumption that a fence 
8 to the property on whose side are 
and rails. I know of no legal 
m or law which confirms this belief. 
end that an owner has the right of 
: his fence how he pleases, and, as 
irded side has the better appearance, 
ys make a practice of erecting fences 
boards facing the property. I am 
opinion that the only method of 
g the ownership is by the deeds, and 
es an be marked carefully with 


2] 
sts 


‘ 


Epnesvs. 


Breeze Partitions. 

—Could you give us any information 

Maximum areas to which it is safe 
ect. breeze partitions (2in., 3 in., and 
without reinforcement, and whether 
nea is affected by the relation of length 
got; also the approximate increase of 
ermissible by reinforcing the joints 
expanded metal, and whether each bed 
would need reinforcement, or only a 
‘tion of the joints? 1 
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Penalty Clause. 

Sir,—I should be glad to know whethe 
the unprecedented wet weather of this win 
ter can be taken as a legit for 
velaxing the penalty clause of a building con 
tract. I understand that the uncertainty of 
the English climate may not be taken as a 
reason for such relaxation in normal circum 
but it seems that the experience of 
his year has no precedent in living memory. 

INQUIRER. 


mate reason 


stances, 


* 


Seasoned Timber. 

Srk,—A six-inch square newel in a 
cently erected staircase shows some shakes 
after a few months, and the builder claims 
that it is impossible to get timber of 
this size which will not shrink to some 
degree when fixed in a newly-built house 
which subsequently dries out. He further 
claims that he can stop up the cracks suc 
cessfully and without spoiling the appear- 
ance. Would an architect be justified in 
permitting this procedure, or should he con- 
demn the newels as not having been properly 
seasoned ? 


re- 


DovstFvt. 

Road Charges 
Srr,—In apportioning road 
tween frontagers, I am given to understand 
that a local authority has the option of either 
dividing up the cost at per foot of frontage, 


< harges be 


or of treating individual cases on their 
merits. If it can be shown that no possible 
benefit can arise to a frontager by the 
making up of a read and sewer, has a 


frontager a good case for appeal against an 
apportionment based solely on frontage’ | 
have in mind an established property served 
by a front road and sewer, to which it has 
already contributed, and now having a new 
side road opened up. There is not sufficient 
depth to the site to afford a new building 
plot on to the side road, and there can there 
by the 


benefit to the 


fore be no property 
opening of the new road. Your comments 
would be valued. 
F RONTAGER. 
Head of Water. 
Sir.—I should be grateful if you could 
settle an argument. A clerk of works has 


maintained that by extending up a small 
bore pipe from the top end of a drain he 
can test the drains up to the same head of 
water in the small pipe as he would get if 
the pipe were the full bore of the drain. I 
find it very difficult to believe and should 
like to hear other views. 
ARCHITECT. 


The Building of Subsidy Houses. 

Uncertainty as to the position as regards 
the building by private persons of subsidy 
houses to let is expressed in a letter received 
from a provincial reader. Our corre 
spondent, a builder, is proposing to erect a 
number of houses in each of two districts— 
and under two loca) authorities. He in- 
forms us that different conditions for ob- 
taining the subsidy were demanded by each 
We learn from the Ministry of Health that 
condition of affairs is legally im- 

All Subsidy Acts, governing new 
proposals, have been rendered inoperative 
except the Housing (Financial Provisions) 
ict, 1924, better known as the Wheatley Act. 
For houses erected under special conditions 
the Ministry may make a contribution of 
£9 per house (or in agricultural parishes, 
£12 10s. per house) annually for 40 years. 
Under this Act, no lump sum subsidies are 
made. Copies of the Act, setting out cor 
ditions fully, may be obtained, price 6d., from 
H.M. Stationery Offices, at Kingsway, W.C., 
or elsewhere. 


such a 
possible. 


A.A.S.T.A. Easter Tour to Amsterdam. 


We are asked to state that all who would 
like to join this tour should make immediate 
application to the secretary, Mr. A. Seymour 
Reeves, 26, Buckingham-gate, S.W.1 (’Phone 
Victoria 9300). The party leaves London on 
Good Friday morning and returns on the 
Tuesday following, or Monday if desired. 


679 


THE WEEK IN 
PARLIAMENT 


Westminster, Wednesday. 


The Minister of Health has announced 
that he will bring in the London Squares Bill 
this Session, but he could not yet state the 
date. 

Sir Kingsley Wood asked for typical in- 
stances of the rents which are now being paid 
in town and country of houses erected by 
local authorities under the Housing (Finan- 
cial Provisions) Act, 1924. 

Mr. Greenwood said particulars of rents 
charged for houses provided under the 
Housing Act of 1924 were not furnished to 
his Department. He could say, however, that 
rents round about 7s. or 8s. per week, ex- 
clusive of rates, seemed to be fairly common 
in town areas. Rents charged in country 
areas varied considerably, and no general 
figures could be given. 


Direct Labour. 


Mr. Greenwood, answering a further ques- 
tion, said that the average superficial area of 

A"’ type houses included in contracts let 
by or in direct labour schemes of local 
authorities in England and Wales during 
January, 1930, was 749 sq. ft., and during 
February, 1930, 772 sq. ft. 


Imported Granite. 


A table has been submitted by the Presi- 





dent of the Board of Trade as follows, 
showing quantities of imported granite :—- 
Total Imports into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland registered as consigned 
Gerinany a Czechoslovakia. 
A... 
c ‘ ——ES 
Quan Declared Quan- Declared 
Yea tities Values titics Values. 
Tons £ Tons £ 
1924 2,326 63,897 255 7,534 
1925 2,163 65,867 600 18,586 
1926 2.047 69,134 1,265 41,158 
1927 2,77 87,720 1,080 31,343 
1928 3,446 102,960 1,454 39,870 
1929 3,161 109,483 1,258 42,116 
Note.—The figures for 1929 are provisional. 


A Rehousing Scheme. 

Miss Rathbone asked the Minister of 
Health whether he could state the total esti- 
mated cost per house and deficit per house 
ineurred on South-hill-road housing 
scheme and Melrose-road housing scheme 
carried out by the Liverpool Corporation. 

Miss Lawrence replied that the 
South-hill-road and Melrose-road schemes 
were rehousing schemes to provide for dis- 
placed persons from the Burlington-street 
clearance area Final accounts for these 
schemes had not been received, but the 
Liverpool Corporation had recently furnished 
estimates as follow: 

South-hill-road rehousing site :—Total 
estimated £131,653; estimated cost per 
tenement, £565; estimated deficit per tene- 
ment, £23 15s. 

Melrose-road rehousing site :—Total esti- 


the 


Susan 


cost, 


mated cost, £181,605; estimated cost per 
tenement, £698; estimated deficit per tene- 
ment, £25 10s 


Washington Embassy. 

Sir Frederick Hall asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works if he would state the 
date of the departure and proposed return 
of the permanent secretary of his department 
to inspect the standard of furnishing at the 
new British Embassy at Washington; and 
would be issue, on the return of the perma- 
nent secretary, in a White Paper the de- 
cisions arrived at by the permanent secre- 
tary for the future guidance of the, technical 
officers of the department in similar cases. 

Mr. Lansbury: The permanent secretary 
left for Washington on March 26. He is due 


to return on May 1. The answer to the 
second part of the question 1s No. 
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THE BUILDER. 


THE BUILDING TRADE 


USE AND ABUSE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


By A. M. GILES, B.Sc., 
XIV.—LIMES, PLASTERS AND CEMENTS. 


It would be quite impossible to emphasise 
too strongly the importance of these mate- 
rials to the building industry. In fact, 
the more one makes a study of them in 
proper practical use, the more one becomes 
impressed by their necessity to the builder 
One has only to mention “ mortar ”’ to indi- 
cate to what extent a building depends upon 
their actual existence. It i# obvious that 
they have been adapted from natural pro- 
ducts before they have been adopted or 
incorporated in any estructural work. The 
one great feature or property that is com- 
mon to them all ie that of binding together 
particles of other substances. 

Another point that stands out clearly is 
that it is not possible to examine them as 
one would a stone, or a brick, or even a 
piece of timber, because they are usually 
supplied in the form of a powder. This 
seems then to render it all the more neces- 
sary for the workers in them to be tho- 
roughly familiar with recognised methods 
of deciding upon their suitability as wel! 
as the required attributes for the work in 
hand 

Lime.—In connection with lime there are 
many details that can be mentioned and, 
before attempting to discuse a few of them 
more fully, it should certainly be stated 
that all limes contain as one of their im- 
portant constituents, the oxide of calcium 
(CaO), and further, that the addition of 
water to them causes them to elake with 
the evolution of much heat. 

There are two main divisions of the 
limes, viz., the non-hydraulic and the hy- 
draulic. The difference between them i« 
that the hydraulic variety will set in damp 
places or even under water, while the non- 
hydraulic will not do so. The latter variety, 
viz., the non-hydraulic, may be again divided 


into those known as “fat” limes, and 
“lean” limes and “ magnesian or dolo- 
mitic "’ limes, while those that are hydrau- 


lie may be known as feebly or poorly, ordin- 
arily or moderately, etrongly or eminently 


hydraulic. These latter terme, as may be 
imagined, depend upon (a) the time of 
setting, and (b) their final hardness or 
etrength 


Non-Hypraviic Liwes.—Stones are found, 
called limestones, which are usually quar- 


ried in the form of chalk. Chalk is the 
carbonate of lime (CaCO.), and although 
these stones are seldom, if ever, found as 


pure chalk, there are those which have a 
very high percentage of it. Analysis shows 
that the impurities, so far as the actual! 
carbonate of chalk is concerned, are 
alumina, magnesia, silica, and oxide of 
iron Though the percentage of impur?- 
ties is comparatively small, nevertheless, 
it is the amount of these impurities which 
decides the quality of the lime. For 
example, from the limestones that contain 
no more than five or six per cent. of im- 
purities we get “ rich ” or “ fat” or “ air ”’ 
lime; while should the impurities be cs 
much as 25 or 30 per cent., they are called 


“ poor” or “ lean limes. 

The main difference between the latter 
and “ fat’ limes is that, whereas the “ fat ” 
limes «lake (i.c. combine with water) very 


quickly with an enormous development of 
heat and with a very large expansion, the 
lean limes take much longer to elake, and 
do not increase in volume to the same 
extent. It has been suggested that one 
quick way of deciding between the fat and 
the lean lime is to note carefully the pro- 
cess of elaking. Again it has also been 
suggested that fat limes should never be 
used for making mortar but, because they 
slake and expand so thoroughly, should be 
reserved for plaster. The formation of 
plaster “ blisters,” which are said to be 
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due to delayed slaking, 
avoided. 

There is another point about which, it 
is suggested, there is a little confusion, viz., 
the question of setti Fat limes do not set 
but harden as they dry, with the probable 
formation of a thin film of lime carbonate 
on their eurface, due, it ie said, to the 
combination of the lime with the carbon 
dioxide (CO,) present in the atmosphere. 
Real setting takes place in the case of the 
hydraulic limes where, because of the use- 
ful impurities they contain, they have the 
power to set without any external assistance. 

Magnesian limes are those which contain 
a comparatively large proportion of mag- 
nesia (MgO), and they are 60 called 
because of the magnesium carbonate 
(MgCO,) contained in the original lime- 
stone. As mentioned in a previous article, 
limestones, containing a fair proportion of 
magnesium as well as calcium carbonate, 
are called dolomites and, consequently, the 
magnesian lime obtained from them is also 
called dolomitic lime. 

Magnesian or dolomitic lime slakes very 
much more slowly than fat limes and the 
increase in volume during the process is 
also very much less. The decomposition of 
the magnesium carbonate, caused during 
the kiln process, is similar to that of the 
calcium carbonate, i.c., carbon dioxide gas 
(CO,), ie driven off and magnesia (MgO) or 
magnesian lime is left. It has been stated 
by Eckel that though at first the mag- 
nesian limes, when mixed with sand, do 
not form a mortar as strong as when fat 
limes are used, nevertheless, the strength 
increases with age until, at the end of a 
year, the mortar is rather more than twice 
as strong. Another suggestion that finds 
a good deal of support is that when making 
mortar with poor or lean limes a smaller 
proportion of sand is required. This is un- 
doubtedly accounted for by the extra quan- 
tity of impurities, such as those mentioned 
above, contained in them. 

Hypraviic Limwes.—Certain limes have 
been called hydraulic because of the pro- 
perty possessed by them of being able to 
set under water. It is interesting to note 
that this attribute was applied to a lime 
which was used in building the Eddystone 


would thus be 


Lighthouse. A lime, other than lime or 
quicklime which would not set under 
water, had to be discovered, and, after 


much experimental work, it was found that 
a limestone containing a small amount of 
clay produced a lime which, after the usual 
kiln processes, would slake by the addition 
of water as well as harden under water. 
Though the name has etuck to lime of 
this nature, it is now known that it will 
aleo set out of water, in fact, as distinct 
from the non-hydraulic limes, we sometimes 
get the definition of a hydraulic lime as 
one that will set without the aid of anr 
outside agencies. It is useful, therefore. 
in constructional work, particularly when 


thick walle are being built, since it will 
set as well inside as outside. 
Although authorities are not actually 


agreed upon the actual composition of the 
impurities that are present, it ie known 
that they consist, after the calcining, or 
burning process, of the compounds of silica 
and alumina with the lime, such ae calcium 
silicate and calcium aluminate, both of 
which are rather complex chemical com- 
pounds. The one important point about 
them, however, is that the actual amounts 
present in a lime decide whether it shal! 
be classified as (a) feebly or poorly, 
(b) moderately or ordinarily, and (c) strong- 
ly or eminently hydraulic. There is no 
sharp dividing line between these different 
classes and authorities differ to some ex- 
tent upon what the percentage impurity 
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shall be for any particular class, thovyh 
it is now known that the “ hydraulicit: 
as it is sometimes called, does increase with 
an increased percentage. Feebly or poor'y 
hydraulic limes, which are known to «.r- 
tain the smallest percentage of use!y! 
impurities, can have their hydraulicity 
artificially increased by the addition of a 
small quantity of calcium sulphate. Becaure 
this sulphate of lime, or calcium éulphate, 
was originally obtained from the minera! 
selenite, the feebly hydraulic limes, after 
having been treated with it, were called 
selenitic limes. 

Though other methods of introducing this 
compound are now known and used the 
important point is that, by its addition, 
the strength of feebly hydraulic limes is 
considerably increased. Particularly is this 
noticed when sand is mixed with it to make 
mortar. For example, it has been shown 
that a mortar composed of five parts of 


sand to one of treated lime will have ap- 
proximately the same strength as one com- 
posed of three parts of sand to one part 


of the untreated lime. 

Eminently or strongly hydraulic limes 
are those which contain a comparatively 
large percentage of silicates and aluminates 
combined with the carbonate of calcium. 
The percentage may be anywhere between 
25 and 40, in fact, after the lime has en 
burned it is said that these limes contain 
about 60 to 75 per cent. of lime or quick- 
lime, i.c., calcium oxide (CaO) combined in 
a emall degree with alumina and silica. 
The chief feature about the use of these 
eminently hydraulic limes is that too much 
water must not be added during the elaking 
process, otherwise it would harden too 
quickly. One authority says that it sets 
stone hard. During ite setting it is said 
that crystals of hydrated calcium aluminate 
and calcium eilicate are formed along with 
the absorption of carbonic acid gas by the 
surplus free lime. 


Hypratep Lie—It is now possible to 


buy bydrated lime. The main point about 
it is that it has already been slaked and, 
consequently. there would be very little 
waste in its use. It is also eaid tl it 
can be kept for a much longer time than 
ordinary lime without losing its usefulness. 
It is sold in the form of a very fine, white 
powder which has been obtained by élahing, 
with the smallest quantity of water, fnely 
crushed quicklime. When made up, 16 
claimed that it possesses the properties of 
soundness and hardness which ar te 
comparable with those of other plas‘ers 
and cements. 

Though the methods of quarrying e- 
stone as well as the kiln operations for 
obtaining the lime or quicklime from ‘he 
limestone are in themeelves of great r- 
est, it is not proposed to discuss them é. 
There is one outstanding point, however. 
It is generally admitted that lime obtained 
from large kilns is much better thar at 
obtained from smaller kilne since, 1@ 
latter case, there does not appear to be ‘ne 
same contro] over the temperature ! 
tions which generally means either r 
or over-burnt products. 

About the operations of slaking, ! ng 
with sand, and the final setting of ! n 
its various uses there are Many imp nt 
points. ; 

Stakinc.—The molecular weight o/ ne 
is 56, of water 18, so that if 18 par’- bY 
weight of water be added to 56 par’. oF 
weight of pure quicklime, the result 74 
parts by weight of calcium hyd *e, 
Ca(OH),. This is the meaning of 5 ‘28 
of lime. It is accompanied by the a- 
tion of great heat as well as en us 
expansion—to three times the or! nal 
mixture according to ene authority 

Because of this great expansion it m- 
portant that elaking should be comp ¢'¥ 
carried out both when the lime is be 


used as plaster and as mortar, othe’ 
subsequent slaking and expansion 1s nie 
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to cause imperfections in the finished work. 
It is said that this “ tempering ”’ process, 


as it ie called, should be a prolonged one 
—a week to a month—or even longer if 
the lime be very pure. It is often left with 
a covering of sand over it. If it is to 
be left some time before use it should be 
stored in barrels or other fairly air-tight 


containers so as to prevent the carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere combining with 
it to form the lime carbonate, though it is 


interesting to note that some manufac- 
turers suggest that, by allowing the carbon 


dioxide to get at it, a coating of the car- 
bonate forms on the outside and protects 
the inside lime. It is only fair to say that 
because of these two or three important 
points that have to be observed in the 
eare and slaking of lime, the use of the 
hydrated variety is gradually increasing 


in demand. 


BUILDING RESEARCH 
STATION. 


LIBRARY AND INTELLIGENCE > 


SERVICE. 

We ha received from Dr. R. E. Strad- 
ling a note on the work of the Library and 
Intelligence Service of the Building Research 
Station, from which we take the following 
ext 

There has been set up at the Building 


tesearch Station of the Department of Scien 
tific and Industrial Research an intelligence 
one of whose primary functions is to 
ind disseminate all information avail- 
able regarding building materials and method 


service 


collect 


of construction. Very many of the difficulties 
which confront the building industry, 
whet} they concern the durability of 
materials, the design of structures, or the 


ai 

comfort and health of the occupier, have been 
dealt with in some way or other in technical 
literature. It requires, indeed, the co-opera- 
tion of a team of workers, and an organisa- 
tion to collect and co-ordinate the data and 
to maintain the supply of information that 
should be at the ready service of the indus 
try. Such an organisation has been set up 
at the Building Research Station. This 
organisation is devoted to the provision for 
the building industry of a continuous stream 
of information collected from all sources 
throughout the world. 

Four years ago the library and intelligence 
service of the Building Research Station 
began to compile for use within the station, 
a monthly summary of current literature, 
which embodied (in the form of short para- 


graphs) the substance of all the more im- 
portant papers perused during the preceding 
mont The circulation of this summary, 
limited at first to the Station and a few 
Government Departments, gradually  in- 
creased as its existence became known to 
s fie institutions and trade associations 
at me and abroad, and it was eventually 
Gecived to place it on sale to the public. In 
January, 1928, the first number of “‘ Build- 


Ing Scence Extracts’? was published, with 
t ncial assistance of the Institute of 
B s. In the first two years of its life 
u periodical has achieved a wide dis- 
t at home, in the Empire overseas, 
ar many foreign countries.* 

idea of the scope of this abstract 
may be gained from the following 


ng The first volume (1928) contained 
ly hstracts, 168 references to new books 
ar 5 to patents. The abstracts and 
re! es were drawn from 123 different 
. and technical periodicals. The 
ne volume (1929) contained 1,787 
at 8, 131 book notices and references to 

tents. In the latter volume 89 items 


to building stone, its uses and its de- 
structures, 487 to the raw materials, 
n ture and properties of all the 
s of construction made of clay and 
a glass. Limes, plasters and such pro- 
s sand-lime, brick, or plaster blocks, 


ng Science Abstracts” is published 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 9d., & 
its. (post free) per annum. 
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etc., were represented by 146 items, whil 
562 had specific reference to concrete, its 
preparation, use and properties, and to th 
cements and aggregates of which it is com 
posed. The sections on metals contained 15] 
items. The organic building materials, wood, 
asphalt, building papers and the like found 
mention in 188 items, and paint and varnish 
in 62. There were 87 references to the pro 
perties of materials in general and to the tech 
nique of testing. As regards structures, 135 
items dealt with design and theory, 434 wit! 
the practical aspect of building construction, 
and 177 with the housing problem and with 
heating, lighting ventilation and other prot 
lems connected with the effx lency of the 
building from the point of view of the user 
Finally, 128 were concerned with the design 
and construction of structures for special 
purposes. Each volume contains an inde. 
compiled with the intention of furnishing a 
oes not only to the contents of the 
abstracts themselves, but also to the informa 
tion contained in the from whic! 
they were prepared. 


CERTIFIED 

; “Ole tbo +? TATT? 
CARPENTERS’ DINNER 

THe annual dinner of the Incorporated 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters was 
held at the Carpenters’ Hall, Throgmorton 
Avenue, b.C., on Saturday, March 29, unde: 
the chairmanship of Mr. Gayford D. Minn 
(Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters). 

After the toast of the King had been 
honoured, Mr. J. Hutton Freeman (Clerk 
of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters), 
proposing the toast of “ The Institute,” said 
he desired to tender his thanks to the Insti- 
tute for the great honour they had done 
him in electing him one of their vice-presi- 
dents. The Institute was to be congratu- 
lated on having a total membership of over 
760, and it was interesting to learn that 
22 new members had been enrolled this year. 
He considered that the Certified Carpenters 
had done a tremendous amount towards the 
improvement of their craft; not only during 
their apprenticeship had they learned the 
skill of the carpenter, but they had learned 
to exercise care and economy in the uée of 
their materials. In addition, the Institute 
had done a great deal to help the crafts- 
men by means of its technical lectures. He 
was sure that everyone present deplored 
the death of their old friend, Mr. Wilson, 
who was always ready to lend his wide ex- 
perience and his great knowledge of the 
building trade for the good of the Institute 
and help it in any way he could. He was 
also glad to see that they had with them for 
the first time for a number of years the 
President of the Institute. Mr. Adams 
Smith hardly needed any introduction to 
any of them; he qengeetnianes them on 

ving secured such a president. 
a Adams Smith, F.R.1L.B.A., respon- 
ding, said they had done him a very great 
honour in electing him as their president. 
He considered that the Institute was an 
organisation of a special character, because 
those who were fortunate enough to be mem- 
bers of it had been thoroughly trained in 
the technical work of the craft. As car- 
penters, they were brought into contact with 
all kinds of timbers in the course of their 
daily work. In this country we did not grow 
many timbers, and therefore we were 
obliged to go abroad for a great wg 
what we required. As representing the Car- 
penters’ Company, he was 4 member of bony 
committee which met at the Imperial Inet 
tute on the question of the Dominions - 
their timbers, and it was interesting to ob- 
serve the variety of timbers that were grows 
in the Colonies and Dominions, which = 
never used in the Mother Country. zoe 
was, unfortunately, no published repor ns 
the work of the committee to which he ae 
referring, but if any of the memhees = - 
te go down to the Imperial Institue. e 
would find there a mass of informa ion ry 
the enbject, and at the same time they wonlc 
he able to see the heantiful examples of tim- 
bers nsed in building. 
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Mr. George M. Ayres, proposing the toast 
of “ The Worshipful! Company of Carpen- 


ters,’ paid a tribute to the kindness of the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters in 
placing facilities at their disposal for 


meeting, etc. 

Lt.-Col. A. C. Preston, in responding, said 
the Carpenters’ Company had for years en- 
deavoured to do everything in its power to 
improve the system of education of those 
engaged in the craft. A great deal of hard 
work had been done by the Company in 
keeping up the standard of scholastic edu- 
cation. The Company was originally 
brought into existence for the purpose of 
promoting good fellowship and charity 
amongst the members of the craft, and it 
was interesting to note that within a few 
years the Company would be celebrating 
the 600th anniversary of its existence. The 
Certified Institute might rest assured that 
in the future, as in the past, the Worship- 
ful Company would do everything in ita 
power to further the interests of the craft. 

At this stage in the proceedings the chair- 
man, on behalf of the members of the Insti- 
tute, presented to Mr. George M. Ayres 
a wireless set as a token of their regard 
and in recognition of the great services he 
had rendered to the Institute during his 
membership. Mrs. Ayres was also presented 
with a patent pen and inkstand. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ayres suitably acknowledged the gifts. 

The toast of “ Our Guests ” was proposed 
by Mr. E. BE. Brockwell in an apt speech. 

Lt-Col. W. French, D.S.0., M.C., respon- 
ding, 6aid the City of London and Guilda 
Institute had recently been engaged in 
framing a new syllabus for carpentry and 
joinery, and he was glad to say that this 
had been adopted by the Institution, and 
would be brought into force next session. 

The toast of “ The Chairman” wae pro. 
posed by Mr. W. T. Sweet, and the Chair. 
man responded. 


NEW CINEMAS 

Cardiff.—Tenders are invited for the re. 
building of the Splott Cinema, Cardiff, for 
Messrs. The Splott (Cardiff) Cinema Co., Ltd. 
Applications for bills of quantities are ta 
reach the company, 15, Windsor-place, 
Cardiff, on or before April 5, accompanied by 
a deposit of £3 3s., which will be returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender. 

Coichester.—Mr. Cecil Masey, F.R.I.B.A., 
of 15, Caroline-street, W.C.1, has been ap- 
pointed architect for the large new cinema to 
be built at Crouch-street, Colchester. Plans 
have been conditionally approved for a new 
1,500 seater, to be opened before Christmas. 
David Ager, the owner of the Headgate 
Cinema, Colchester, Alec Thompson and A, 
D. Ager are associated with the project. 
The cinema, to be called ‘‘ The Regal,’’ has 
been designed in Spanish-American style. 

Elephant and Castle——As announced in 
our issue for February 7, the Elephant and 
Castle Theatre is to be completely rebuilt. 
Plans will be prepared by Mr. 8. Gordon 
Jeeves, F.R.I.B.A., of 16, Hanover-square, 
W.1, in conjunction with Mr. W. R. Glen, 
staff architect to the Associated British 
Cinemas, Ltd., of Heddon House, Regent- 
street, W.1. nt 

Hammersmith.—The Provincial Cinemato- 
graph Theatres, Ltd., and Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation, Ltd., 123, Regent-street, 
W.1, have taken over a site in Queen-street, 
Hammersmith Broadway, W.6, from the 
Davis Theatre (Hammersmith), Ltd., and pro- 
pose to erect a 3,500-capacity cinema. e 
chief architect to the company is Mr. W. E. 
Trent, F.SJI., but this cinema is _ being 
planned by Mr. Robert Cromie, F_R.LB.A., 
35. Baker-street, W.1. No building contract 
has yet been let. ) 

Tooting.—As announced in our issue for 
November 29. a cinema is to be erected in 
Mitcham-road. This is for the Bernstein 
Theatres. Ltd.. 197. Wardour-street, W.1, and 
will hold nearly 4.000. The architect is Mr. 
Cecil Masev, F.R.LB.A., 15, Caroline-street, 
W.C.1. No quantities have yet been pre- 
pared and no contract has been let. 
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RESEARCH IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRIES 
OF THE U5S.A. 


By F. M. LEA, M.Se., ALC. (of the Building Research Station). 


IwpusTRiat research is a theme which is 
often before us in connection with the various 
branches of the chemical and engineering in 
dustries, but its applications in the buiiding 
industry are more often apt to be overlooked 
or disregarded. An account of the research 
activities of some of the branches of the 
building industry in the U.S.A. may, there- 
fore, be of interest. This sketch is based on 
observations in the U.S.A. on some of the 
industries concerned with the manufacture 
of building materials, and, in. particular, 
cement. In some degree, however, the im- 
pressions recorded are applicable to a wider 
held 

A characteristic of the people of the U.S.A. 
which has been commented on many times 
is their readiness to accept new methods and 
products, and, in the material world, to try 
new ideas. It is expressed in a readiness to 
adopt different methods, whatever their 
source, and in a willingness to give that 
which is new at least a trial. In an age of 
rapid change, such characteristic features 
acquire increased value, and their origin, 
whether traceable to environment or educa- 
tion, is of importance. They facilitate 
changes in industrial practice, and render the 
eupersession of traditional methods by those 
based on systems of technical control a 
simpler matter than in England. This out- 
look is, in turn, accompanied by a growing 
reliance by manufacturers on industrial re- 
search as a necessity for future progress, or 
even existence, and on technical control as 
the inevitable successor to the empirical 
methods evolved during an earlier age. 

Another feature which stimulates co-opera- 
tive industrial research in the U.S.A. is the 
growing appreciation that it is the good 
name of a product as a whole which is of 
prime importance to the prosperity of an 
industry. In other words, it will pay an in- 
dustry ‘to create such common knowledge as 
will ensure that its poorest products do not 
fall below a definite minimum of quality. As 
an example, the reputation of a cement con- 
crete block, as an article, is a factor of 
much importance when it has to be sold in 
competition with other building units. The 
flourishing condition of the sand-lime brick 
industry in the U.8.A., and the comparative 
unpopularity of the brick in England, are 
not to be dissociated from the different stand- 
ing which that brick as a whole enjoys 
in the two countries. It is this reciation 
of the great importance of the oped aame of 
@ prodact, apart from the varying reputa- 
tions of its manufacturers, that is one 
factor influencing trade associations to under- 
take co-operative research. One of the main 
branches of the building industry in the 
U.S.A. is today suffering from the uneven 


quality of its product some ten or twenty 

years ago. 

Research Organisations of Some Manufac- 
turing Firms. 


The research activities to be mentioned 
here are confined to those of firms engaged 
in the cement industry. This industry in 
the U.S.A. is made up of a limited number 
of firms with numerous plants and large out- 
puts, and of a large number of smaller firms 
operating one or a very few plants, each. 
Several of the largest firms maintain research 
organisations of their own. One of these 
companies, for example, has a research staff 
of about a dozen working in laboratories 
built and equipped specifically for the pur- 
pose of research. Another company not only 
maintains a group of six research Fellows at 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
and a group of three research Associates at 
the U.S. Government Bureau of Standards, 
but also has other internal research activities. 
Certain of the smaller companies are also 
carrying out some investigatonal work. 

At the present time the ction capacity 
ef cement mills in U.S.A. been estimated 


to be about 30 per cent. above requirements, 
and, as a result, the struggle for markets is 
keen. Exports are at present relatively 
small, and not increasing. In the face of 
this situation many of the cement producers 
are vigorously prosecuting investigations, In 
the belief, founded on the previous experi- 
ence of their own and other industries, that 
such a policy will bring its economic reward. 


Research in Industrial Research Institutions 
and by Trade Associations. 

The Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
attached to the University of Pittsburgh is 
a research institution devoted to industry. 
Its main purpose is to assist in and extend 
the utilisation of scientific methods in the 
development and control of the means of 
yroduction, and to increase co-operation 
etween science and industry. The Institute 
is provided with a permanent building and 
equipment for research. Any manufacturer, 
or association of manufacturers, having a 
suitable problem for investigation may, with 
the Institute’s approval, become the donor 
of an Industrial Fellowship. This fellow- 
ship may be made up of one or more investi- 
gators, who work on the problems assigned 
by the donor, under the general direction of 
the executive staff of the Institute. The 
results of the researches become the property 
of the donor, as also do any patents 
arising from them. The donor is required 
to provide a sum sufficient to cover the annual 
cost of the fellowship, including salaries 
of the investigators, special apparatus, 
and general operating cost. The annual cost 
of such a fellowship to the donor is about 
£1,000 for each investigator needed. 

The Mellon Institute itself derives no 
financial benefit from the investigations con- 
ducted under its auspices. At present there 
are in operation at the Institute some 60 
fellowships with over 140 Fellows, whilst 
there is stated to be a waiting list of some 
70 firms desirous of establishing fellowships 
for which space is not available. The total 
sums paid to the Institute in the last year 
by the donors of fellowships amounted to 
over £160,000. As an example of a few of 
the subjects, connected with the building 
industry, in which fellowships have been 
established by individual firms or trade asso- 
ciations, there may be mentioned Portland 
eement, vitrified tile, vitrified sewer pipe, 
roofing, slag utilisation, and rock products. 
Another institution, to be run on somewhat 
similar lines, but devoted to the metallurgical 
industries, has recently been set up at 
Colombo, Ohio, under the name of the 
Battelle Foundation. 

A trade association which requires special 
notice, both on acount of its size and its 
achievements, is that maintained by the 
cement manufacturers of the U.S.A. The 
membership of the Portland Cement. Associa- 
tion includes over 80 per cent. of all cement 
manufacturers in U.S.A. and Canada, and 
covers a rather larger proportion of the out- 
put. The Association, which was founded 
in 1902, now has over 500 employees, and 
its total cost may be estimated at not less 
than £300,000 per annum, apart from extra 
levies raised for special work. It is financed 
by a levy on its members proportional to their 


output. District offices and engineers are 
maintained in thirty-two of the chief 
construction centres in the U.S.A. and 


Canada for the promotion of the use of con- 
crete, and the assistance and education of 
those engaged in concrete construction. The 
association itself does no selling, and exists 
only to promote the improved and increased 
use of cement. Its activities are based on 
the belief that anything that can be done to 
improve the general quality of concrete con- 
struction will bring its return in an increased 
for cement. 

To achieve its aims the creation of know- 

ledge, as well as its dissemination, is neces- 
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sary, and hence at its head office in (! 20 
the association maintains a large and well. 
ve laboratory for research on concrete. 

is research laboratory dates back to 1°16, 
when the Portland Cement Association and 
the Lewis Institute established the Struc’ ,ra] 
Materials Research Laboratory. In 1926 the 


association built their present headquar' ors, 
and the research laboratory was transferred 
to it. The technical staff of this laboratory 


now numbers about 20. Results of re. 
searches which are capable of immediate 
application are disseminated by the asso: ia 
tion through its district engineers 


offices. The best-known achievement of this 
laboratory is the water-cement ratio law 
governing the strength of concrete, a 


generalisation which has now won world-wide 
recognition. In the U.S.A. it is becoming 
the Gosia of new methods for the proport 

ing of concrete mixes, and its utilisation in 
this way is backed by a strong educational 
the 


campaign conducted by association 
through its touring lecturers. 

In addition to this research laboratory ir 
terested primarily in the use of cement, the 


Portland Cement Association has for the 
last five years maintained a group of si) 
search Associates at the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, studying the fundamental properties 
of cement. 


Industrial Research in Government 
Laboratories. 

The Bureau of Standards, Washingtor 
D.C., is a United States Government institu 
tion, responsible primarily for the custody 
and upkeep of the national standards, and for 
determination of the basic constants required 
in industry and science. This in its ultimate 
extension involves the bureau in a large 
amount of scientific research. Grafted on to 
this organisation there is also an industrial 
research group, which has now attained large 
dimensions, and the present total staff of 
the Bureau of Standards is close to 1,000 
This entire organisation is paralleled in Great 
Britain by the separate research labora- 
tories grouped under the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, such as 
the National Physical Laboratory, the 
Chemical Research Laboratory, and the 
Building Research Station. There are not in 
the United States any industrial research 
organisations similar to the Trade Research 
Associations established here under the 
auspices of, and with financial aid from, the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. Their place in the U.S.A. is taken 
only in part by industrial research groups at 
the Bureau of Standards, the Mellon Insti- 
tute, and elsewhere. It is probable, there- 
fore, that in the case of many of the in- 
dustries in England which have established 
research associations, the extent of their 
work may equal or surpass that of corre 
sponding industries in the U.S.A. There 
are, however, no research associations con- 
nected with the cement, lime, gypsum, brick, 
terra cotta or tile industries in England, and 
in this characteristic the British building 
industry is marked out from the great 
majority of our industries. 

The Bureau of Standards is organise: 
a number of divisions. The division 
closely connected with the building 
tries is the Clay and Silicate Products 
sion: this is divided into sections dealing 
white ware, glass, refractories, ename's, 
heavy clay products, cement and concreté 
masonry construction, lime and gypsum, 
stone. Questions relating to structures ‘1 
largely to another division. In Great Britain 
these activities are largely, but not entir 
covered by the Building Research Statio 

It is one of the duties of all section heads 
in the industrial division of the Bureau 0° 
Standards to keep in close touch with fms 
and trade associations in their own indus': 
This is achieved by visits to firms and %Y 
attendance at annual meetings of trade » <© 
ciations and of technological societies e 
close connection obtained between the in. 's 
trial sections of the Bureau of Standards «4 
their various industries is a feature °° 
importance of which cannot be too 7 h 
stressed, and which has striking results. It 
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simulates manufacturers to seek the help of 
‘he Bureau in the solution of their problems, 
provide the necessary funds for needed 
research, and in part to recruit their tech- 
nical staffs from the staff of the Bureau. 
One of the most useful features of the 
Bureau of Standards is its system of research 
associateships, which was formed to link the 
Bureau more effectively with the industries 
\t exists to serve. Industries collectively, or 
individual firms, are permitted to es i 
at the ney research associateship for 
the — of carrying out investigations 
on problems of a general nature arising in 
their industry. The funds necessary to cover 
the salaries and special costs are provided by 
the industrial group, while the Bureau 
provides laboratory space and general 
facilities. The researches to be conducted 
must be approved by the Director of the 
Bureau, and the work is carried out 
under the supervision of the head of the divi- 
sion to which the research Associates are 
attached. Results of investigations are com- 
municated immediately to the industrial 
group concerned, but the Bureau reserves 
control over their publication. Any patents 
taken out as a result of the work are required 
to be dedicated to the free use of the public ; 
in this the custom differs entirely from that 
at an industrial research institution like the 
Mellon Institute. 


There ave at present over 80 research Asso- 
ciates in the Bureau, maintained by some 50 
organisations. The largest group is that of 
the Portland Cement Association Fellowship, 
consisting of six Associates. Amongst the 
other groups are those maintained by the 
American Face Brick Association, the 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association, 
The National Terra Cotta Society, and the 
Gypsum Institute. 


Simplified Practice and Commercial 
Standards. 

One of the modern tendencies in industry 
in the U.S.A. has been towards the elimina- 
t of unnecessary sizes and varieties of 
products in order to obtain increased 
economy and efficiency in production. An 
organisation known as the ‘** Commercial 
Standards Group” has been set up under 
the Bureau of Standards in order to assist 
ndustries in attaining this end. The work 
of this group, in co-operation with industry, 

udes the simplification of commodity 
ves and dimensions, the establishment of 
efinite grades and qualities, then their pub 
lication «s Commercial Standards, and finally 

compilation of lists of firms manufac- 
turing products according to such specifica- 
tions. Its work is aided by a committee, 
which meets quarterly, and on which indus- 
trial interests are represented. 

The Bureau of Standards will only take 
tion on specific request from manufacturers 
r users for the establishment of a commer- 

standard. Following such request, a 
preliminary canvass is made to determine the 
smount of co-operation which may be ex- 
pected from producers, distributors and con 
mers, and the general desirability of estab- 
‘ishing such a commercial standard. If there 
is ample prospect of full co-operation, a con- 

rence of those interested is called, and a 
mmittee appointed to draw up recom- 
endations limiting grades, qualities and 
_ These recommendations may be based 

existing technical standards where such 

st, but clauses dealing with sizes and 

irieties are added. Before publication as a 
mmercial standard, these recommendations 

ist be approved by a general conference of 
the industry, and finally accepted in writing 
vy firms representing a satisfactory majority 

the total volume of production of the par- 
ular commodity. Adherence to such com- 
ercial standards is entirely voluntary. 

The establishment of a code of simplified 
ractice is not dependent upon agreement on 
commercial standard, and may be brought 
out by voluntary agreement among pro- 
icers to eliminate sizes of articles for which 
rere is little demand, and to confine stocks 
» a definite series of sizes. Work along some- 
hat similar lines has, of course, been done 
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in Great Britain by the British Engi i 
Standards Association, . ee 


ey A Technical Control and Research 

in Building Industry in Great Britain. 

We may now consider briefly tne methods 

of application of industrial research to the 
buil industries of this country, to find 
what can be learnt from American practice 
in this respect, and try to see what 
in the present practice and outlook are de- 
manded. One feature of industrial research 
in the U.S.A. requires particular emphasis 
in this connection. It is, in comparison with 
Great Britain, the more open attitude to 
research of firms which cannot be classed in 
either the chemical or engineering industries, 
but whose processes of manufacture are such 
as to require some technical control, and are 
capable of improvement by physical and 
chemical means. Accompanying this attitude 
to research is found the increasing employ- 
ment by such firms of adequately trained 
technica) staffs controlling production. 

Industrial research may perhaps be divided 
into two stages. In the first e the object 
will be to examine the various factors which 
are concerned in the methods of manufacture 
of the industry, such as its raw materials and 
the processes they undergo, its final products 
and the qualities desired in them. It will 
be necessary not only to examine these in- 
dividual factors, but also to trace out the 
relations between them. The experience and 
knowledge of the industry will help in this, 
but it will be necessary to extend that know- 
ledge, and to replace the qualitative informa. 
tion it affords by definite quantitative rela- 
tionships. In the second stage the picture 
of the industry which is thus obtained be- 
comes the guide, and from it there can be 
drawn conclusions as to the direction in 
which improvements of existing methods and 
materials are to be looked for, and some in- 
dication of how they are to be sought. The 
picture also defines the field where knowledge 
is entirely lacking, and where the entirely 
new is to be found. 

The research work in these fields requires 
the investigator trained in the methods of 
scientific research and engaged in the research 
laboratory of an industrial firm, a co-opera- 
tive association, or of Government. In out- 
lining thescope of the problems, however, and 
in drawing the initial picture of the industry, 
the practical experience and knowledge of 
the individual producer is _ indispensable. 
Finally, the application of results to indus- 
trial practice requires and demands the exist- 
ence in the industry of a technica] staff 
appreciative of the changes necessary and of 
the results to be expected from them. 

Industrial research, therefore, requires not 
merely the existence of laboratories and in- 
vestigators, and the present knowledge and 
experience of industry. It requires, » A for 
its benefits to be realised by the industry it 
is designed to serve, the presence in that 
industry of a technically trained staff and 
some technical control over its processes of 
manufacture. 

Government research as that at the Build- 
ing Research Station can assist the producers 
in the traditional industries by fundamental 
work on their raw materials and processes, 
establishing in general the methods by which 
improvements are to be obtained. Such re- 
search requires the assistance of industry in 
order that the problems with which the in- 
dustry is faced may be appreciated in their 
correct proportions and their relative 
economic importance be clear. Its application 
to specific cases must usually lie with the 
individual producer. For it to be of value 
there must be a willingness on the part of 
the producer to try new methods, ond an 
appreciation that uniform quality of product, 
the sine qua non of efficient utilisation, is 
rarely attainable by traditional means, how- 

ever good they may appear and however 
long their period of existence. 

The immediate problem in many cases is 
education. The creation of new knowledge 
in at least many of the building industries 
will be without effect unless it is met by 
a change of attitude on the part of the pro- 


ducer. The assembly of an organised body 
of knowledge relating to an industry is non- 


oe a me labour until those in 
the industry are willing to benefit it, and 
have at their commana <4 


the technical know- 


uniform quality, and that 
rarely achieve this, one of 
obstacles to p will have been 


to the producers ; it is, at least, as im t 

for the users. Many existing buildi ~pe 

fications contain much that is erroneous or 

input bl te aie Ge chews tr 

infrequen to give 
were designed to afford. The Seapetuation 
of such errors from one specification to 
another seems to be a normal condition. 
In many cases existing knowledge is now 
sufficient to permit of at the 
elimination of such erroneous or useless 
clauses, though it may not permit of their 
replacement. In the constructional industry 
the improvements that have been effected 
in the quality of cement during the last 
twenty-five years are often wasted by the 
methods of concreting employed. 

Proper concrete control is often not opera- 
tive, even on works of considerable magni- 
tude. Adequate control methods in concrete 
work must be designed and enforced by the 
architect and engineer, and will not be 
attained until more consideration and time 
is given by them to the design of concrete 
mixes, and less reliance pl on customary 
methods of proportioning, which, as at pre- 
sent applied, are often characterised more 
by their misuse than their value. It is pos- 
sible in the U.S.A. to hase concrete 
aggregates, such as sand, gravel, crushed 
rock and slag graded to given sizes, and a 
considerable number of different sizes of 
material are obtainable. In Great Britain 
the size range and variety of such 
is much more limited, though their value 
for concrete-making is clear and the organisa- 
tion of their production simple. It 
eng og cannot be said that their 
absence is due to a general practice of con- 
tractors separating and grading their aggre- 
gates after purchase. hat is lacking is a 
standard of technical education amongst the 
building industry that would | to a 
demand for such products. 

It may be useful to summarise the means 
by which the building industries in England 
can carry out research work relating to their 
own needs. Individual firms may establish 
their own research laboratories, an associa- 
tion of firms may form their own trade re- 
search association with its own trade 
laboratories, or firms may co-operate as indi- 
viduals or groups with the Building Research 
Station. Each method has its own limitations 
and advantages. If really adequate support 
can be guaranteed over a fairly long period 
of years, the second method has much to 
commend it; the first, except on a small 
scale, will usually be limited to firms whose 
resources are considerable; the third method 
is at present being employed to a too limited 
extent, and could advantageously be extended 
in the cases where the nature of the problems 
involved, or the extent of the funds 
available, renders the formation of a 
trade research association undesirable or 
impracticable. Finally, much emphasis must 
be laid on the importance of adequate con- 
tact between industries and a Government 
research laboratory, which, like the Building 
Research Station, is devoted to work on the 
general problems of an industry. 

In conclusion, an appeal is made to the 
building industry for a thoughtful con- 
sideration of their future development and 
prospects in the face of a present-day world 
which bears as one of its most marked charac- 
teristics the application of science to indus- 
trial methods. “C'est Timagination qui 
gonverne le genre humain,” said Napoleon. 
May it not be for lack of imagination that 
those of our ancient industries which are still 
based on immemorial custom fail to keep 
pace with a changing world? 
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The Editor would be glad to receswwe infor- 
maton for publication under this heading 
from architects, bwilders, or other persons 
concerned. Jtems should be received at 
Tas Bomuper ofice not later than Tuesday 
evening. 

Addiscombe.—Apvrrioxs.—Licyds Bank 
propose altering and making additions to their 
— at 212, Addiscombe-road. The lan 

y their own architectura] department, 42-44, 
Gracecharch-street, E.C.4 

Bermondsey.—Scs station. —Messrs. Bev- 
ingtons and Sons, Neckinger Mills, Abbey- 


street, 8.E.16, are to erect a sub-station for 
the London Electric Supply Corporation, 
Lid., at Neckinger Mills, south side of 
Abbey street. 


Brentiord.._.Scnoom.—The Brentford and 
Chiswick E.C. have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Stanley and Son, 49, Fillerbrook- 
road, Leytonstone, E., at £15,570, for new 
janior mixed and infants’ school in Lionel 
road. The plans by the committee's architect, 
Mr. E. Willis, Town Hal! 


Brondesbury Park.—Buiprsc —Large pri 
vate residence is being erected in rist- 
church-evenue for Mr. A. L. Greenburg, by 
Messrs. W. H. T. Kelland and Sons, Lid., 
builders, Stoke Newington, N. Metal case 
ments and leadlight glazing by the Crittall 
Manufactaring Co., Ltd., of High Holborn 
heating installation by Messrs. Baynes and 
Co., Highbury. Fu r sub-contracts have 
not vet been placed. Messrs. A. S. R. Ley 
and Son, F. & A.R.1.B.A., 214, Bishopsgate, 
E.C., architects 

Cannon-street.—Rescmpinc —A contract 
ba, been placed with Messrs. F. Troy and 
©o.. Lad.. 19, Finchley-road, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W_6, in connection with the proposed re- 
construction, after fire, of the branch offices 


of the L.M. and 8 Rly. Co 


Chelssea._Buupixc. — Messrs. Buckland 
and Haywood, of 10, Staple Inn, W.C.1, have 
made an ication to the Chelsea B.C. for 
consent to erection of a building — a 
site abutting on Wellington-street, Manor 
street, Manor-gardens and Flood-street, S.W 

Chelsea.—Fiars.—Messrs. W. J. Marston 
and Co. builders, have made an application 
te the B.C. for erection of garages and flats 
over at the rear of 13, Park-walk. 

Chiswick.—Apprrioxs.—Plans have been 

r i bw Messrs. Huadson-Essex Motors, 
be .. for additions to works in the Great 
West- road 

City-road.— Ex rexstons.—Extensions are to 
be made to the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital. Plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Campbell, Jones, Son and Smithers, 
9, Dowgate-hill, E.C.4. 

Covent garden.—Boermprc.—Mr. A. Plant, 
Abbey House. Victoria-street, London, S Ww 1, 
has acquired the site of the old National 
Sporting Club buildings in King-street, W.Cc.2 

Croydon.— ALrenations.— Messrs. Truett 
and Steel, Lid., High-street, Thornton Heath, 
have obtained the contract for alterations to 
be made to 48-50, North End, according to 
plans prepared by Mr. E. C. Roe, 406, Brix- 
ton-road, 8.W.9. 

_—Suownooms «axp GaRAGEs.- 
Plans are under consideration for the erection 
of motor showrooms and 60 lock-up garages 
in Coombe-road. The architect is Mr. L. H 
Harrington, F.R.1.B.A., Tador Cottage, Sels- 
don-road, South Croydon. 

Croydos.—Orrices.—The “* Croydon Times”’ 
is to occupy new offices to be erected on a 
site at 104. High-street. The architect is 
Major F. W. Rees, L.RLB.A., of Messrs 
F. W. Rees and Partners, 44, Park-lane. 
Crovdon 

—Iee Rixx.—To accommodate 
1,000 skaters is to be constructed on a site 
next to the Southern Foundries in Stafford- 
road. Waddon. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mesers. Meakin, Archer and Co., 
of 73, King William-street, E.C.4 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


Deptford. Buitptnc.—The L.C.C. 
£230,000 in respect of the enlargement of the 
Deptiord pumping station, and the construc- 
tion of a storm relief outlet. 


— Empassy. — 105, Eaton- 
square, has been bought by the Belgian Em 
bassy, through Messrs. (. Trollope and Sons. 


Hariesden.—Cuvecn.—A large Roman 
Catholic church is to be erected on a site 
in Nicoll-road, N.W. The contract is in the 
hands of Messrs. Ekins and Co., Lid.. of 
Hertford. The priest in charge is the Rev. 
Father J. Mulcahy. 


Hendon.—Fiatrs.—A block of 24 flats is to 
be built in Goldsmith-avenue, Hendon, N.W.. 
and a block of 21 at the corner of Claremont- 
road and Clitterhouse-road, Cricklewood. 
N.W. The surveyor is Mr. 0. A. Knight 
The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W.4. 


Hendon.—Scuoo..—Hendon E.C. have pur 
chased a site between the Drive and Deans 
lane, Mill Hill, N.W.. for a new school. Plans 
for a temporary building are being prepared 
by Mr. O. A. Knight, The Burroughs, Hen 
don. N W.4 


Lots-troad.—Boitpmxc.—The LCC. have 
sanctioned £250,000 in respect of the enlarge- 
ment of the Lots-road pumping station and 
the construction of the Walham Green storm 
rehef sewer 


Margaret-street. — Rearitpinc Arrange 
ments are about to be made for the rebuilding 
of an important block of showroom and office 
premises. The contract for the demolition 
works has been placed with the St. Marv’s 
Wharf Carta . Ltd., 13, South Wharf 
Paddington in, 2. 


North Acton.—Scuoot.—Acton E.C. has 
agreed to the purchase of a site of about 
5 acres in Lowfield-road, W.. for new school 
The scheme is under the direction of Major 
W. G. Cross, Borough Surveyor : 


Pall Mall.—Britprxc.—When the site of 
the mansion next to St. James's Palace. 
S.W.1, has been cleared by the Greenham 
Demolition Co., Ltd., London-road. Isleworth. 
a new block of offices will be built according 
to a scheme of Mr. W. R. Vanghan,. of 45 
Grosvenor-street, W.1. ‘ 


Richmoad.—Scnoois.—-Erection of clinics 
and special school, a new public elementary 
school and extension to the Darell-road Coun 
cil school are d by a ial sub-com 
mittee of the T.C. In this cathestiens Messrs 
Swan, Norman and Clay. 8. Clifford’s-inn 
E.C.4, have been appointed architects 


Sanderstead.—Banx.—Messrs. A. and F. J 
Leather, Ltd., 53, Southampton-street, Cam- 
berwell, 8.E.5, have on 3 the contract for 
the erection of new branch premises for the 
Midland Bank, Ltd.. at Station-narade. Sar 
derstead road Plans bv Me G H Gold 
smith, F.RIBA., 4, Great Russell-street. 
W.C.L 


Surbiton. — Cuvrcu Funds are being 
raised for the erection of a new sister churci 
to St. Matthew's Church, for which a site 
near the Kingston by-pass road and the rail 
way line has been selected. It is also pro- 
posed to extend the present parish hall in 
Douglas-road, funds for £3,000 being asked 
for. Arrangements are in the hands of the 
vicar, the Rev. C. C. Thornton 


Thornton Heath. — Areratrons. — The 
“ Wheatsheaf '’ public-house in London-road 
is to be altered and extended, to plans pre- 
pared by Mr. G. G. Stanham, of 26-27, Bush- 
lane, E.C.4. 


Tooting.— Recoxprnoxtec. — The 
have recommended £22500 in : 
of the reconditioning of Tooting Home. 
Church-lane, Tooting 


Victoria Embankment.—Resrorariox.— The 
authorities of Sion College have decided to 
raise a fond for the restoration of the ex- 
ternal fabric of the college. 


L.C.c. 
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Wanstead.—H ai —The tender « lessrs. 
E. A. Russell, Ltd., of Boundary-roai, Wal. 
thamstow, has been provisionally 4 epted 
for the erection of recreation hall at +. eiving 
homes in Wanstead. for the West Ham BG 
The architect is Mr. George A Allen 
F.RIBA., 8, Gray's Inn-square. WC] 
The price is £4,753 15s. 8d. 
Wardour-street.—Briupinc —Mr. W 





Lewis, ARIB.A, 11 and 12, Fir = 
» EC., has prepared the plans for 
ces and showrooms on the site of 60-66. 
Wardour-street, W.1. Quantities wil! be pre. 
— by Mesrs. Gleed, Sons an - 
artins-lane, E.C.4. Messrs. David Ainslie 
and Co., estate agents, 35, Panton-street, 
W.1, are also concerned. 
Woolwich.—Appitions.—The L.C.C_ have 
recommended £50,110 for provision of « 
verandah to ward D2, the provisi f ad- 
ditional isolation accommodation and the pro 
vision of additional staff accommodation at 
the Brook Hospital, Shooter’s-hill, W ich 
The Calton Site. 


On behalf of the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland a letter has been 
addressed to Scottish representative Peers 
and Members of Parliament, protesting 
against the attitude of the Office of Works 
in not throwing open to competition the 
design of the Calton site buildings, and 
stating that ‘“‘the reiterated statements 
emanating from the Office of Works have 
been couched in language of a nature highly 
disparaging to the architectura! profession 
in Britain.’’ It is suggested that a depvu- 
tation of Scottish M.P.s should approach 
the Prime Minister on the matter. The letter 
states: “ The architectural profession of 
Scotland demands of Government the same 
right in the present and future as it has 
enjoyed in the past—namely, to regulate, 
with the people of Scotland, Scotlands 
architecture. The matter has an aspect as 
wide as that of architecture—a ‘Scottish 
national aspect. Our Scottish architecture 


i6 an expression of our national life, and 
is associated with such world-renowned 
names as Bruce, Adam, Hamilton, Playfair, 


Thomson, Rowand Anderson, and Lorimer 
The Scottish people regard it with just 
pride, and recognise that its great traditions 
are still alive. They view with grave con 
cern the modern tendency to officialise 
architecture, a tendency which they feel 
to be inimica] to the survival of those tra 


ditions. They apprehend one nger, 
amongst others—the reduction of the 
character of the Scottish capital's archi 
tecture to the level of that of an ordinary 


English town. Towards this disastrous end 
nothing could contribute more effect:vely 
than that outstandingly important buildings 
in the capital should be departmentally 
designed.’’ 


Educational Extensions, Essex 


The Essex County Council has sar ned 
the expenditure of £66,860 on educational 


building and repairs. The chief items pro- 
posed are :-— Higher Education—W oociora 
(Girls), repairs and renovations, £1,027 
Elvmentary Education—Canvey Island, 
£520; Dagenham (between Rectory and Vic- 
arage-oads) site, £2,035: Dagenham. East- 
brook End-road, site, £3,605: Heyb:idge, 
site for senior school. £880: Hornchur en 


largement £20399. furniture, etc.. £) 1%, 
ete.. £21,949; Pitsea, site for junior s:)0ol 
£260; Rainham. site for senior school 120: 
Romford, Havering-road, erection of nts 
department £13,380, furniture, etc aU, 
ete., £15.135: Romford, Havering-road. «Tre 
tion of practical instruction block £! 970 
furnitare. etc.. £370. etc.. £2,362; Upm s ster, 
additional accommodation £13,091. fur re 
etc.. £830, etc. £14.140: and Bright e 
combined treatment and practical : ¢ 
tion centre, erection £3,280, furnitare c 
£225. ete. £3.570. Mr. Jno. * 
F.R.LB.A., Springfield Old Conart, ‘ 
ford, is the County Architect 
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Auckland 


dare 
gt 
Aldershot 
mn 
Brigh 
Bristol 
Bromegrove 
Bromyard 
Bungay 
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Burton-on-Trent 


Folkestone 
Frome 
thew 


Cirencester 
Coventry 
Crant 
Crewe 
Cromer 
Darlingtor 
Dea! " 
Denbigh 
Derby 
Devizes 
Dewsbury 
Doncast+ 
Dorchester 
Dorking 
Dover 
Driffield 
Droitw 
Duadiry 
Durham 
hast! 


Chel ms{ wd 
Cheltenham 
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Canterbury 
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Chatham 


Cambridge 


Bridlington 
Barnir \ 
Bury 
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Bournemouth 
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Bognor Regis 
Botton 
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Aber 
Accrip 
Alfreton 
Alnwick 
Altrincham 
Ashiord ( Kent) 
Ashingtor 
Banbury 
Barnsley 
Barusta pie 
Barrow- 
Rexhill 
Birkenhead 
Bisho 

Black 
Blackpool 


Ghou 
God 
Goo 
Gos; 
Grant 
Grea 
Grin 


Fakenhan 
Feij xt 
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THE BUILDER. 





CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


returned ——re bona-fide tender unless stated to ‘ 
“Tio dav gam Kens dete chem Go Gund, or Gp comes of 
be 
Da ‘C. Tewu Cech TL; County 

sper, 2: Engineer, K: Borough Architect, B.A. 
BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 

LIGHTING, HEATING, etc 

APRIL 7. 


Anerhatesp.—Kepairs.— Renovations, repairs, et: 
at Aberhafesp scneol, for Montgomery shire BA 
L. Phillips, director and clerk, County Education 
Offices, Newtown. Dep. £1 Is. 

Athtone.— installation —Of electric 
at District Hespital and Dispensary 
meath Count Beard of ealth 
Assistance J. Menten, enginecr 


Gristel.—[’remises Centra, 
Colsten-st.. for YMCA. 


wiring, ete 

for West- 
and Public 
Moate. Dep 


premises fronting 
Oatley & Lawrence 
Dep. £19. 
Trent.—Houses +4 et ee at 
Gordon-st.,. for C.B. ae Lope, | Eg goa 8 
Campden.— Houses —12. in Granbrook-lane, Mic 
ton, for R.D.C. HH. C. Sharp, clerk, The Mann 
Cottage, Oxford-st., Moreten-in-Marsh. Dept £1 ls 
CGhester.—Lavatories.—-At Earis Villas, for Cor- 
poration, C. Greenwood, City BE. and §. Dep. 


22 2. 

Cropping Sedbury.— Repair To roofs walls 
etc.. ab Winterbourge Down, 2) houses; Frampton 
Common, 12 houses, for R.DC. W. H. Williams 
Council Offices 

-~Houses.—On Harwich-rd 
ste for Tc. HH. Collins. B.S 

—Houses.—Erection of & houses on 
the Mitcheam-rd. estate. Town Clerk, Town Hal! 
Croydon. Dep. £25 Sa. 

East Mam.—Building —Lavatory accommodation, 
ete. at Town Hall, for CB. BE. Dep. £2 

Mult.—Installation.—Removal of existing high- 
pressere apparatus, altering portion high-pressure 
system. and supplying and fitting low-pressure 
heating installation at Grammar schoo!, for Cor- 
poration. DPD. Harvey, A.R.IB.A., City Architect 
Dep. 21 ls 

terd.—Building.—Showrooms, offices and stores 
at Highrd.. for TC. L. B. J. Reynolds, B.E 
and &. a &. 

Isienam. — 
at Isieham 

Lenden.Dwellings.—Biock of dweilings. com- 
rising LI? rooms, at Collingwood estate. Bethnal! 
jreen, for L.C.C. Architect to Council, County 
Rall (Reom No. 3), Westminster Bridge, 5§.B.1 


housing 


~—Front of Baptist Chapel 
and, Worlington, Ely 


. £2. 

Mirteld.School.—Sunday school at Old Bank 
rd Cc. H. Marriott, Sen & Shaw, architects 
Cherch-st.. Dewsbary. 

Mitterd and Launditeh.—(ottagecs—4. at Great 
Dunham, 4 at . for B.D.C W. J. Barton 
clerk. The Guildhall, Bast Dereham. Dep. 21 

Near tLeeds.—Painting.—External of i several 
buildings at Mensten Mental Hospital. for West 
Riding Mental Hospitals Board. W. E. H. Burton, 
architect and engineer, West Riding Mental Ho« 
pitals Board Offices, Wakefield 
Pentiliw.School.—New mixed and infants’ 
scheol. for Glamorgan C.C. HH. Rowland, clerk 
Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff 
Shett.—Houses.-6 houses. Cross-rds. housing 
estate. for U.D.C G. Rew Oddy, Lic.R.1.B.A.. 
erchitect and surveyor, Ward's End Chams., Hali- 
fax 


Weedterd. — Decorations. — External. to Council 


offices and appurtenant buildings, for U.D.C. A. D. 
Ward, B. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL 6. 
> —~Houses.—Erection of. at Grove 
tread. G_ P. 


. Town Planning Officer. Muni- 
cipal-buiidings, oke 


.—Memorial hall at Bellerby. F. Robert- 
shaw Belicrby. Leyburn. 


Castieferd.—Conveniences.— Public conveniences 
in Bradiey-«t.. for U.D.C. 8S. Dep. £1 Is. 

East Ham.—Extensions.—To isolation hospita). 
comorising new administration and staff quarters 
Mock, new ward block, new cubicle block, altera- 
tien and new verandahs to two existing ward 
hocks and necessary extensions to drainage. 
ee for C.B. A. T. Bridgewater, B.E. 
Dp. 


Muswett Hill. — External Plastering. — Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Highgate, V6 

Muswell Hil. — External Decorations. — Town 
Clerk. Town Hall, Highgate, N46 
room. Wollaton 
Gordon, 


Rooms._— Dressing 
Park fields, for TC. T. Wallis 
City &. and" Dep. 22 
Old-rd.. for Corporation. F. E W 
-rd., for 4 
ard, Gas En- 


Srivtey, —Telephone Exchange — 
Prection of, for h BLOW. 
Set tees ot 


and incidental works, for C_B 


Seuthgate. — Bridge. — Superstructare of new 
tetdge over New River at Hedge-lane, Palmers 
Green. for U.DC. R. Phillips, 8. Dep. £2. 

South —~Houses.—Erection of, for the 
Corporation. Town Clerk, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

APRIL 56. 
Building. — Pumping station and 
John Taylor - 
A. 


Sattlic. — 
beester station, for U.D.C. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 


-—Houses.—2) parlour. between Walmersiey 
Old-rd_ and existing scheme, for C.B. John Chad- 
wick, BE ep. £2 
Kiteride.—Additions —To P.E. school, for Antrim 
Regional EC. W. D. R. Taggart, C.E, 
tect, Scottish Provident-buildings, Belfast. 
Painting. —At Dobbie Hall, for P.C 
A Smith, clerk 
--School.—Erection of a secondary 
school. for the Southend C tion Director 
of Education, Education ices, 2, Warrior- 
square, Southend-on-Sea. Dep. £2. 
Penrhiweeiher. — Converting. — Old Co-operative 
ises, Rheola-st., into Welfare Lesser hall and 
netitate, for Committee of Penrhiwceiber Work- 
men's Institute and Public Hall. E. G. Henton, 
architect, 22. Cardiff-street, Aberdare. Dep. £2 2s 
Perth.—flouses —104, at Darnhali-drive, and 46 
t Plorence-place. for T.C T. M'Laren, BS 
Dep. £1 cach 
Steke-on-Trent._—_Repairs —To honsee at Penk- 
hell, Stoke and Hanley, for T.C. E. B. Sharpie) 


TA 
Swansea.—Houses.—<6. at Townhil) estate, for 
Cc.B BE E. Morgan, AR.I.B.A.. Borough Archi- 
tect. 3. Prospect-place. Dep. £35 3s. 
Swathling.—Schools.—Erection of, for the Seuth- 
ampton Corporation. Town Clerk, Education Offices. 


irgyle-rd.. Southampton. Dep. £35 3s 

T Plats.—72 yarlour-type houses 
"t Pielding-ay., Leeson estate. for T.C Gilbert 
R King, BE. and S. Dep. £2 2s 

Werthing. Decoration Internal decoration work 
t pier pavilion, for Corporation. P. E. Harvey 
BLE nd Ss 

APRIL 1. 

Chester... = hoo! New primary schoo! at 
Chester-rd.. Whitby, near Ellesmere Port. for €( 
F. Anstead Browne, F.R.1.B.A.. County Architect 


Chester. Newgate-st.. Chester Dew. £2 2s 
East Stew.—Bungalows —Great Finborough, 12; 
Old Newton, 6. for B.D.C. Hunt & Coates. arch 
tects, Sla, Abbeygate-st.. Bury St. Edmund’s, and 
28. Ipswich-st.. Stowmarket Dep. £3 3s. 
Elstree.—Eniargement._County Council school. 
at Purzehili-rd.. Boreham Wood, Elstree. for 
Herts C.C. A. B. Prescott, County Surveyor and 
Architect Dep. £35 3s. 
—~Houses.—Five biocks of 3-apartment 
houses at Wood-st.. for T.C B. Lamsden, T.C 
— Balustrades. — Wrought-iron 
balusteades to stairways from subways to pilat- 
ferms, Johannesburg new stations. for South 
African Railways and Harbours Administration 
rtment of Overseas Trade, %, Old Queen-st.. 


S.W.i. (Ref. AX 9218.) 

Near Shefield.—Painting —External, several 
buildings +t Wadsley Mental Hospital, near 
Sheffield. for West Riding Menta) Hospitals 


Board. mt gE ~ po architect and engineer 
ing enta ospitals Board . 
Wakefield. 4 = ~~ 


Redruth.—Convenience —At Porthtowan 
Hitt, clerk, 8 Penryn-st 
: —Cottages.—Two pairs. and external 
painting cottages. for RDC. Arthur Peploe, 
clerk, 25, Grammar School-rd.. North Walsham. 
Seuthend-on-Sea.— Bandstand —Bandstand con- 
structed of timber, at pier-head on upper deck 
R. : 
Dep. 21 — 
Wearhead —Cottage —Reservoir keeper's cottage 
at Burn t Reservoir at Pry Hill. Wearhead. for 


Durham ty Water Board. W. Read Ward 
clerk. 5, Northgate, Darlington. Dep 22 2s. 


APRIL 11. 


Owen 


Giltingham.—School.—Erection of. for the T.C 
Secretary for Education. 4, Gardiner-st.., Gilling- 
=. Keat. . £5 Se 

Merten.—Ariditions —To the Council Offices. for 
A _ of the Council, 125, Kingston-rd., 
—H —1 “ps « 

ube Fright, chek. 6, non-pariour type, for 

Residence. —At Chapel-hiil. A. J. Cor- 


Trure.— Res 
nelius, P.R.IBA.. architect. Truro. 


APRIL 12. 

Birkenhead. —New School —Erect of, f 
Corporation. Town Clerk. Town Hail. Dep. £2 20 
Hill, for the CO. County architect Gonnty Bee 
nae County Hall. 





April 4, 1939 


Deven.—Buildings.—Farm buildings «: Top- 
shayes Farm, Aylesbeare, and 2 semi-detached 
cottages at Park-hili, Ipplepen. for Co  Smaii 
Holdings riment, Zi, Souwthernha; West 
Exeter. , 


Drumsaiian.—School.—Public elementar; school 
for Armagh EC. G. H. Mills, ar The 
Mall, Armagh. 

Fiehguard. — Houses.— Ten, with 
UDC. D. F. Ingieton, Lic.R.1.B.A., Vi 
Haverfordwest. Dep. 22 2s. 


Marregate.— Plastering — Plastering wi ement 
whole of outer wall of Grove-rd. cemeter from 
Providence-ter. to railway bridge, including lifting 
the coping, and refixing on cement; and. alter. 
natively, replacing stone where necessary. and re 
pointing wall, for the Harrogate, Bilton and Star- 
beck Joint Burial Board. J. A. Eddison. clerk 
14, Albert-st. : 

Henstead.— Houses 
ling houses in Rockland St 
Cecil Upeher, P.R.1B.A., 6 


sewers, for 
torla-place, 


2 pairs of 2storied dwel- 
Mary, for R.D« 
Upper King-st, Nor- 





wich. Dep. £1 Is. 

*@Maidstene.— New Offices —iIn Tonbr ige-road, 
for the Corporation. Town Clerk, King-street. 
Dep. £2 2s 


Ty@ai.—Houses.—2), at Gellifaclog, for 
cB s 


APRIL 4. 
*Acock's Green, Birmingham. — Public Library 
Ci’y L.brarian, Reference Library, Ratcliff place, 


birmingham. Dep. £2 2s 
Dublin.—Houses.—641, on Cabra housing area, 
for C.B. City Architect, Exchange-buildings, Lo 
Kdward-st. Dep. 2£5 5s. 
Glasgew>—Improvements.—Jobbing work viz 
Mason work, plumber and gasfitter work. iron- 
mongery, lune and cement, paints and *, for 
rc. James G. Ewan, manager, ®, Ironzate, C1 


Jedburgh.—House.—Dwelling-house at Telephone 
Repeater Station, for H.M.O.W Architect, H.} 
Office of Works, 122, George st., Edinburg Dep 
£1 ils. 

Lanesaster.—Building.—Site works and foundation 
works for transforming stations at Ribble, Pres- 
ton, and Lancaster, for Centra! Electricity Board 
R. H. Fox, secretary, Trafaigar-buildings, 1 
Charing Cross, W.C2 Dep. £3 &. 

Liverpool. — Dismantling Existing sectional 
timber school building at Leamington-rd., Norris 
Green, and re-erecting same on site at Welles 


bourne-rd., Norris Green, for T. Land Steward 

and Surveyor. £1 Is 
Lenden.—Wall.—Construction of new nerete 

river wall. about 1,485 ft n length, front of 


Wandsworth-pk.. for L.C4 Chief Engineer, Old 

County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W.1. Dep. £2 
Manchester.—F oundations.—For boiler No. 15 at 

Barton power station. for TC. H.C. Lamb. Chief 


bhngineer and Manager. Electricity Department, 
Town Hall Dep. £2 2s 
APRIL 15. 

Biggieswade.— Houses —46 houses and lary 
works at Arlesey, and 10 heuses and ary 
works at Clifton, for RD. F.C. Lev 
tect, Market-sq. Dep. £2 2s 

Glasgew.—Houses.—%, at Caratyn re D 
Stenhouse, T.C. 

treland.—Building.—Reconstruction of stations 
for Garda Siochana at Brosna, Co. Kerry; Dunki- 
neely, Co. Donegal; Ballyfeard, Co. Cork ; for Com- 


missioners of Public Works. T. Cassedy, Secretary 


Office of Public Works, Dublin. Dep. £1 each 
APRIL 16. 
Muil.—Heating.—Installation of low-pre=- 
water heating apparatus at certain schoo for 
EC. R. C. Moore. Director of Educatior 
iveland. — Building.— Erection of stations for 


Garda Siochana at Tulsk, Co. Roscommon; Rath 
gormar, Co. Waterford, and Corofin, Co. Galway, 


for Commissioners of Public Works. T. Cassedy 
secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. Dep. £1 
each 

Lendeon.— Decoration Ar a) Bloomfie ite 
Central-hill, Upper Norwood, section B, loo (wel- 
ags; (b) Holderness and Portobell fe 


Knight's-hill, West 
St. Louis estate, 


Norwood. 155 
Auckland-hill, West \ wd 
ind Redander. estate, Brixton, %@ dw: 
Prince’s-rd. dwellings, Prince’s-rd.. Kenning for 


Lambeth B.C. Osmond Cattlin, BE 
Verk.— Houses —46 non-parlowr in . 
Tang Hall estate, for T.C. F. W. Spurr b 
Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL 17. 


ireland.—DBuilding.—Erection of stati for 
Garda Siochana at Glenamoy, Co. Mayo; 1 vip 


Co. Cavan, and Ballyjamesduff, Co. Ca‘ for 
Commissioners of Public Works. 2 ¢ ssedy. 
oe » Office of Public Works, Dublin. [cp. = 
eacn. 


Miteham. —Cinema— The Chairman M 
Theatre (Mitcham), Ltd., 151, Gt. Portland Loo- 
den, W.1. 


Mull of Kintyre.—Building —At Mul! Kin- 
tsre Lighthouse Station. to accommodate  “cle** 
plant, for the Commissioners of Norther: ght 
ouses. D. A. Stevenson, B.. 84, George-s'. \4i8 
bargh. Dep. £2 2s. 

St. tves.—Houses.—17. parlour-type fr 
Garden estate, Higher Ayr, for T.C E 
Phillips, BS. and BE. Dep. £2 2s. 
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Apri! 4. 1930 


APRIL 22, 
‘ottage.—Police cottage at Rotting- 
eer CB. D. Bdwards, B.B. and 8. Dep. 


22 3B. 

—School.—New school buildings to be 
itt The Beal Central School,” on site 
Ley-st., Charter-av. and Benton-rd., for 


veneer £. J. Reynolds, Assoc.M-Inst.C.E., Archi- 
tect to B.C. Dep, £6 &s. 


APRIL 2. 
Leeds —Installation—Plumbers and heating en- 
gineers for hot water installation for washing 
ams required in extension of Swinegate tram 
depot, for T.C. Chorley, Gribbon Foggitt. 
architerts, 3. -Park-place. 
London, N.W.2.—Child Welfare Centre.—For the 


Hendon - D.C. Clerk to the Council, Town Hail, 
Hendon, N.W.4. Dep. £4 4s. 
APRIL 2. 


Bath.—Reconstruction.—Statutery Hospital, for 
TC.) 6F. «UP. Sissons, City E. Dep. 25 5s. 
Bristel.—_Houses.—216 houses, for TC. §& 
McKenzie, City Bngineer and Surveyor, Housing 
Department, 51, Prince-st. £1. 

$t. Albans.—Giris’ Central School.—For the 
Herts C.C. County Surveyor and Architect, Hat- 
feld, Herts. Dep. £3 3s, 

West Riding.—Building.—New premises for 
Pontefract King’s school; headmaster’s house at 
Pontefract King’s school; jaying out playing 
felds and repaire to fences, for C.C. Education 
Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


APRIL 26. 

Doncaster.—Houses.—24 houses and road work 
vith connection therewith at Council’s estate. 
Reassington. for R.D.C W. R. Crabtree. 8. 

Newtownards. — Installation. — Central heating, 
electric lighting in conversion existing workhouse 
nto district hospital, for B.G. F. Westlake Par 
kinsen, Consulting Engineer, 16, Chichester-st., 


Belfast. 
APRIL 2. 

Londen.—Flats.—60 tenement flats on Sydenham 
Winchfield-rd.) housing scheme, for Lewisham 
BC. BS. Dep. 2s 
Portsmouth.—Blocks —Two new blocks for 124 
patients and for maintenance thereof, for Com- 
mittee of Visitors of the Mental Hospital, Milton. 
E. H. Harvey, architect, The Square. Dep. £5. 


MAY 5. 
*Crewe.-New School.—Erection of. for the E.C. 
Director of Education, Municipal-buildings. Dep. 


£5 $s 

NO DATE. 
Bidetord.—Shed.-—Storage shed for North Devon 
Farmers, Ltd at East-the-Water Orphoot. 
Whiting & Bryce, architects, Westminster Bank- 


chams.. Rarnstaple. 
ster. — Dedecoration. — Of Priory-place 
Chapel. G. W. May, 118. St. Sepuichre-gate. 


Dublin.— Painting.—Also decorating 
Premises at 9-10, Harrington-st 
ores, C.YMS. 010, Harrington-st. 
Eaton Bray.Houses.—3 non-pariour type, at 
Sieencote Corner, Heath, for R.D.C. T. H. Bishop, 
1 RIBA., chartered architect, 51, Lake-st., Leigh- 
ton Buzzard 

v.—Demolition—Old mill 
Grenge Low Mills. Guiseley. 
Meadingley.—Houses—2 houses and shops, 
West-nk Lowee Harris & Son, architects. West 
Barchams., Boar-lane, Leeds. 


C.¥.MS. 
Hon. Secre- 


walls, Apply, 


MATERIALS, etc. 


APRIL 7. 
poewnpatrick. ~Tar, etc.—For U.D.C. T. M’Lean, 
own 8. Church-st. 

Edinburgh ~—Highway Materials.—For Gas De- 
oo =. H. Gracie, Engineer and Manager, 
2, Calton i 
Glasgow. Building Materials.—For Cleansing De- 
partment. Tirector of Cleansing, 20, Trongate. 


APRIL 8. 


Barnes. (rushed Ballast, etc.—For U.D.C. F. P. 
Kinde! BE. and 8 


paueey.—Stone—For U.D.C. J. H. Sharp, S., 
Nn-boildings 
; huety lar.—100 tons of refined tar, for U.D.C. 
H. Sharp, 8, Benn-buildings. 
APRIL 9. 
Glatgow.—Lime, etc.—For Sewage Dept. Mana- 
wr, Sewore Dept. 50, John-st. 
APRIL 1. 
_See'ort.—Road Materials—For R.D.C. G. Dale, 
APRIL 11. 
Glasgow —Builders’ Materials.—For Gas Dept. 
errs) Monager, Gas Dept., 30, John-st. 
APRIL 12. 
— *—Road Materials—For U.D.C. J. 
- “lerk. 
gush" <tom.—Road Material.—For U.D.C. W. H. 


- APRIL 4. 
an . i aie gy ee amy wd 
. Lam, Engineer and Man- 
“eer | tricity Dept., Town Hall. 
‘- —Granite, ete—For U.D.C. 8. 


THE BUILDER. 


APRIL 15. 
a Materials -For U.D.C. 8. 
——~Til wa te } yar > - 
White 6. Hightra ne eta —Her ULC. H. 


APRIL 16. 
Builders’ Materisls.—For P.C. W. 
Mowat, cri. Parish Council-chambers, apie 
Motherwell and Wishaw.—Highway Materials. — 
For T.C. BB. 
APRIL 23. 


Dundee.—Sand.—For Corporation Transport Dept. 
LC. P. Morrison, General Manager, Transport Omice. 


APRIL 2. 
London. — Building Materials.—For M.W.B. 
Chief Engineer, 173, Rosebery-av., E.C.). 
London.— Building Materials.—For G.W.R. 
Lf _ E. Davis, secretary, Paddington Station, 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 


APRIL 7. 

_Gloucester.—Extensions.—To existing sewage 
or works, Standish House. for Gloucestershire 
C.C, A. H. 8. Waters, engineer, 25, Temple-row, 
Rirmingham. Dep. £2 2s. 
_ Mar —Reconstruction—Of Hampton Bridge 
in reinforced concrete, together with a small diver- 
sion of River Isborne, and other incidental works, 
and widening and improvement of approach roads, 
for Worcestershire C.C. C. Hammond, C5S., 
3, Foregate-st.. Worcester. Dep. £2 2s. 

Lindean.—Beds.—_Two new filter beds for water- 
works, for D.C. of Roxburghshire C.C. Kyle & 
eee C.E., 227, West George-st., Glasgow. Dep. 

8. 

Middiewich.—Bridge.—Widening, reforming and 
rag Ip nis Leadsmithy-st., Kinderton- 
st. and Mili-lane, Middlewich; bridge, ferro-con- 
crete construction “ Hennebique System,” for 
U.D.C. C. P. Lawrence, clerk. Dep. £5 5s. 


APRIL 9. 
Coventry.—Tower.—Construction of Arnold Farm 
water tower in reinforced concrete, for Corpora- 
tion. Sir Alex. Binnie, Son Deacon, en- 
ginecrs, Artillery House, Artillery-row, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.l. Dep. 25. 


APRIL 10. 

Cupar.—Improvements.—Tanks and other relative 
works at Clatto reservoir, for T.C. Bruce & Proud- 
oat, civil engineers, 63, Nicol-st., Kirkcaldy. Lep. 

1. 

Manchester —Reservoir—Covered concrete rese:- 
voir near Abergele, North Wales, for T.C. En- 
s Waterworks Offices, Town Hall. Dep. 

1 is 


Stroud.—Sewage.—2,102 yds. of 6 in., 776 yds. 
of 9 in., and 729 yds. of 12 in. dia. stoneware 
pipe sewer, and 47 manholes, together with 
sewage tanks and sprinklers, at Minchinhampton, 
for R.D.C. R. Bird, EB. and 8. Dep. £5 5s. 


APRIL 11. 

Kinghorn.—Filters—Two additional filters and 
clear water tank, together with incidental! and rela- 
tive works at Craigencalt, for T.C. Crouch & Hogg, 
chartered civil engineers, 17, Lynedoch-st., Glas- 
gow. Dep. £1 1s. 

Newbury. Reservoir.—Concrete reservoir with 
auxiliary works on site at Cold Ash, for T.C. 
Consulting Water Engineer, 18, Cheap-st. 

Stornoway. — Wharves. — Reinforced concrete 
wharves and relative works, for Stornoway Pier 
and Harbour Commission. Henderson & Nicol, 
chartered civil engineers, 21, Bridge-st,, Aberdeen. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

APRIL 12. 


Manchester.— A queduct.—N orthern ; 
Haweswater Aqueduct, comprising about 54 miles 
of tunnel, 13 miles of conduit, and 2 miles of large 
pipes, at Haweswater, for T.C. Engineer, Water- 
works Offices, Town Hall. Dep. £10. 

Whitehilis.—Improvements.—Deepening of har- 
bour, underpinning of existing walls, and extension 
of jetty, for Whitehills Harbour Commissioners. 
Henderson & Nicol, chartered civil engineers, 21. 
Bridge-st., Aberdeen. Dep. £1 1s. 


APRIL 4, 

Madleigh.—Water Supply.—140 tons of vertically 
cast Sin, 4-in. and 5-in. cast-iron spigot and 
socket pipes, together with necessary specials; 
also excavating trenches, hauling, laying, jointing 
and testing about 3% miles of 3-in., 4in. and 
5-in. water mains, supply and fixing necessary 
sluice valves, air valves, washout valves, fire 
hydrants, etc.; construction concrete reservoir of 
90,000 gallons; building engine house at Lady-lane, 
for U.D.C. Taylor & Wallin, engineers, 1, Saville- 
place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. p. £5. 

-—Shelter.—Timber platform and 
shelter on sea wall near Leigh bathing station, 
for C.B. R. H. Dyer, B.E. and 8 Dep. £1 1s. 

West Riding.—Reconstruction.—Also widening of 
Pigeon-bridge, and approaches thereto, which 
carry Rotherham and Pleasiley main road over 
Pigeon Bridgé brook, for C.C. West Riding Sur 
veyor, County Hall, Wakefield. Dep. £1. 


APRIL 21. 
Thornhili._Extensions.—Double silt tank and 2 
additional filters and relative accessory works, for 
D.C. of Dumfries C.C. W. C. Easton, chartered 
civil engineer, 183, West George-st., Glasgow. Dep. 
£2 28. 


section of 


APRIL 22. 

St. Athans.—Sewage.—Sewering Batford District, 
Wheathampstead, and small wy station, for 
R.D.Cc. H. F. Mence, L.R.LB.A., 4, Upper Latti- 
more-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 

APRIL 23. 

Dublin.—Steelwork.—355 tons steelwork for 
bridges, for Great Southern Railways. Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Westland-row Station, Dublin, C5. 


Charge £1 1s. 
APRIL B®. 
Cairo.—Tank.—Steel water tank on a stee! frame- 
work tower for the water works at Tala (Menoufieh 
Province), for Ministry of Interior, Department 
of — Trade, 3%, Old Queen-st., 8.W.1. (Ref. 


AX 
dUNE 1. 

Benha (Egypt)—Bridges-Steel bridge, and 
demolitian a existing Tridge. over Sie, for 
Ministry of Communications,, Administration of 
Bridges and Roads. Department of Overseas 
Trade, 3%, Ol4 Queen-st., 8.W.1. (Ref. A.X. 9222.) 


ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS 
APRIL 7. 

Chester.—Making-up.—Passages off and rear of 
Cambrian-rd. and Orchard-st., for Corporation. C. 
Greenwood, City E. and 8. ‘ 

Kenilwerth,— Extensions.—2,870 yds, of 10-in., 9-in. 
and 6-in. sewers, with necessary manholes, flushing 
. etc., for U.D.C. Sholto Douglas, E. and 
S. Dep. £2 2s. 


Nuneaton.—Road Materials.—For U.D.C. §&., 25, 
Newdegate-st. 
Rochester.—Drainage, etc—On the Longley-rd. 


housing site, for the Corporation. City Surveyor. 
Guildhall. Dep. 235 3. 
Swansea.—Road.—Construction of road, sewer, 
and surface water drains at Gorseinon, for R.T.C. 
Francis T. James, E. and 8., Penybryn, Alexandra- 
rd., Gorseinon. 4 
Watford.—Making-up.—Of Cedar-rd., for T.-C. 
WwW. W. Newman, i Dep. £2 2s. . 
Welwyn Garden City.—Surface Dressing of 
Roads.—For spraying with hot bitaminous dress- 
ing 108,000 super yds. ef road surface, for U.DL 
Capt. W. E. James, 8 
APRIL &. 
Lancaster.—Dressing.—Surface dressing of dis- 
trict roads, approx. 380,000 sq. yds., for R.D.C 
i, N. Nelson, 8.. 5, Dalton-sq.. Lancaster 
Sligo.—Surfacing.Wine-st., for Corporation. 
John Shea, T.C. Dep. £2 28. — 
Wallasey —Road.—New road in_ extension of 
Leasowe-rd., from Reeda-lane to Pasture-rd., for 
Corporation. B.E. and 8. 


APRIL 9. 

Cornwall.—Reconstruction.—Including widening 
and surfacing partly with waterband macadam 
and partly with asphalt macadam, road between 
Penzance Borough (Eastern Boundary) and Hayle 
Causeway, for C.C. E. H. Calleutt, C.S., Truro. 
Dep. £25. ; 

Erith.—Improvements.—In Bedonwell-hill, Belve- 
dere, between Westergate-rd. and Bedonwell Manor- 
way, for U.D.C. H. Hind, BE. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Glamorgan.—Road.—Cardiff and Swansea Trunk- 
rd., widening between Culverhouse Cross and St. 
Nicholas; Bridgend and Maesteg main rd., widen- 
ing and diversion between Angelton_and Penyfai 
Common; and Cardiff, Glyntaff and Merthyr main 
rd., improvement at Pont-shon-Norton, Pontypridd, 
for C.C. Henry Rowland, clerk of C.C, . 

Oreett.—Sewers.—8,300 yds. of 6-in. and 12-in. 
stoneware pipe and concrete tube sewers, with 
manholes, ventilating shafts, etc., at Horndon-on- 
the-Hill and Corringham sewerage, for R.D.C. 
G. F. Andrassy, KE. and 8. Dep. £2 2s 

St. Germans.—Spraying.—With bituminous spray 
various roads for R.D.C. K. G. Foster, 8., Tideford, 
St. Germans. , ' 

Skegness.—Road Surface Dressing.—For 1 D« 
R. H. Jenkins, E. and § 


APRIL 1. 

Leeds.—Kerbing —Keinstating trench opening in 
City; kerbing, flagging, tar-paving footpaths and 
carriageways in Jessamine-ay.. back Welburn-av., 
Welburn-grove, for T. EB. W. Cockerlyne, High- 
ways Engineer. Dep. £2 2s. % 

Leyten.—Making-up.—Of Wiseman-rd., for T.¢ 
A. P. Howell, B.E. and 8. Dep £10. 

Wealdstone.—Improvements.Sewerage and of 
surface water drainage from 78 to “ Priestmead.” 
in Kenton-lane, for U.D.C. H., Walker, C.E., 8, 


Dep. 21. 
ghouse.—T sone -Aboat 100,000 d 
Bri, .—~Tarspraying.— 000 sq. yds 
rds., for T.C. 8. 8S. Haywood, B.E. and 8. 


APRIL 12. 

Glasgew.— Roads —Also sewers at Carnwadric, for 
T.C. Director of Housing, 2, Trongate, C.1. 

H —Road.—Short by-pass road to main 
road in Honingten. near Grantham, for Kesteven 
C= Gs. ord. 

Preston.—Pipes.—7,600 yds. %-in. dia. and 167 
yds, 33-in. dia. cast-iron pipes, for C.B. B.E. and 


Romford.—Making-up.—Heath-drive. Elm-walk. 
Gidea-av., Gidea-close, Broadway, Parkway, Mead- 
way, Pond-walk (a). Pond-walk (b), 
Heaton Grange-rd.. and Risebridge-rd., for U.D.C 
F. G. Beaumont, BE. and S. Dep. £3 & 

APRIL 14. 

Blaby.—Reconstrnction.—In bituminous material 
of Anstey-Glenfield-Ratby-+d., for RDC, Gen, 
Grayling. Highway 8. 
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Lenten oe 


Kingsten-upen- Mull.—Sewers. — Reinforced con- 
erete street and sewer works in Beveriey-d. and 
Ring-td., for F.C. T. Thomas, City B 

Lenden.—Main—Laying and jeinting approx. 
.3) iim yds. of Gin. cast-iron main, together 
with connections and contingent works, in Great 
Wested.. between the Board's pipe track and 
<von-lane, for M.W.B. Chief Offices of 
Beard, 173, Resebery-av.. B.C.1. . 200. 

—Extensions.—Constrection m concrete 
of 4.080 tim. ft. of open channel te ca flew of 
River Graveney from west side of ermitage- 
bridge, Streatham Wiehrd.. to end of existing 
aquedect near Roe-bridge, Mitcham-iane and other 
works in connection therewith. for L.C.C RS oy 
Engineer, Old Cognty Hall, Spring-gardens, §.W.1. 


Dep. £1 
APRIL 1%. 
Knareshereugh.—Impcovements.—Lay-out and um 
provement of Moat Field, for U.D.C. G. W. Boyes, 
lerk, York-place. Dep. £22 
APRIL 
—Sewer —Widemmg and reconstruc. 
m of Kimgstanding-red.. Perry Barr. between Col 
“gerd. and King’srd.. length of about 3.00) yds 
lading foul and surface water sewers. widening 
ynd recenstrection of Stuart’srd.. Yardley. between 
Yardley FPiekierd. and Blakesley-rd.. length af 
hout TOO yds: Widening, reconstruction and part 
lwersion of Hegg’siane and Merritte Brook-lane 
Northfield, between Cock-lane and Elmdaie~«res 
eogth of abont 1175 yds. for TC. Herbert H 
Humphries, City BE. and 6 Dep. £2 
Peole.—Sewerage—% miles of stoneware, con- 
rete sewers and cast-iren. varvieg in diameter 
from 6 to 15 ine... and manholes, for B.D. Dodd 
& Watson, engineers. Wellington House, Bennett's 
Hitt. Birmingham. Dep. £2. 
—Beheme for disposing of farmyar:! 
irainage at mental hospital, for Joint Committee 


~ Grangegorman Mental Hospital P H 
McCarthy, 2% Lewer Leeson-st.. Dublin ep 
ci is 


—Sewernge —At Claypit-lane and 
Sandy Ledge-way, for U.D.C. 8. Dep. £2 2s 


APRIL 17. 
Prestwich.—Ex'ension.—Of Heywoeod-rd_ to Glebe 
nderd.. for UOC E. and § 


Watferd.—Sewerage.—-7.500 yds. stoneware pipe 
mma conerete pipe soil and surface water sewers 
rying size from 21 in. te 3 im. dia. (including 

yds. in heading’. and appurtenant works. for 


rs W. W. Newman BE Dep. £25 Se 
APRIL 2. 
anshire —Road —tmprovement and diver 
sion of Newouay-Lanarth-rd.. for C.C Howar! 
Humphrevs & Sens consnuiting engineers, 28 
Victoria-st., Westminster, S.Wi1. Dep. £5 Ss 
MAY @. 
Caire.— Mains.—Laying. jointing and testing of 


4.500 Metres of cast-iron spigot ami socket pipes 
om 3 in. te 20 in. dia.. tewether with specials ani 


sives, for Ministry of Pr évliic Works Department 
“~ Owersens Trade % Ma Queen-st SW Ref 
1% oe) 
Public Appotntments 
APRIL 10. 
Tottenham. «) Engineering Assistant Per 


mument b) Architectural Assistant (Temporary) 
quired by the U.D.C Engineer of the Council. 
Town Mall, N.15. 


APRIL 2 
* Gloucester - Architectural Assistant § required 
- os Cc County Education Architect. Shire 
ii 
# Leicester —Architectural Assistant required br 
- ; orporation. City Engineer and Surveyor, Town 
li 
APRIL 4. 
@Cnrichester 1) Temporary Architectura 


required in 
County Architect. North-street 


APRIL 2. 
* Barrow-in-Purness.— Building Inapector re 
- _ by the Corperation. Town Clerk, Town 


Prince Edward Theatre, W. 

A description of this 
page 662. 

The general contractors are Messrs. Griggs 
wd Son, and the following are sub-contrac 
tors »—Berkeley Electrical Engineering (o.. 
Lid., electrical work: H. Young and Co. 
Lid., steelwork; H. E. Gaze. Lid.. fibrous 
work; Mare Henri and Laverdet, decorative 
work ; J. B. Blaikie and Sons, Ltd., drainage - 
Wiggins-Sankey, Ltd., bricks; Evos Door 
ways, Ltd., doors; St. Mary's Wharf C artage 
Co., Ltd, excavation : Ragusa Asphalt Pav- 
mg Co Ltd, asphalt; Morris Singer Co., 
Ltd., ironwork; J. Starkie Gardner. Lid.. 
anopy; Marryat and Scott, Ltd., lifts; Car- 
ner Engineering Co., Lid.. heating; The 
British Vacuum Cleaner Engineering Co.. 
Ltd.. vacuum clean Invicta Flooring 
Co., Litd., flooring; Roberts. Adlard and Co. 
slating; J Edgington and Co., Ltd., blinds: 
Story and Co., Ltd., decorations; F. J. Norris 
and Co.. eScCapes ; Jackson Boilers, Ltd.. 
boilers; Sika-Francois, Lid., waterproof 
cements; F. Knight and Sons, handles. 


\ssistant; (2) Male Shorthand Typist 
(.4."s Department 





work is given on 





April 4, i930 


THE BUILDER. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKs* 


Fe ne cies tee mapa of commanding ont behets p Orr asionally 
stloned Oe tke Beal suthortn = propomd ” commencing wo te are & 
pasar proposed ” at the time of publication bare teen actus bee. 


eur fer Teen Come: U.DC. for Urban Council: B.D. for Rural 

EC. or Education Coomities BG. a ae ote for Borough Counc: 
: sor Porta bounce : M.H. for Ministry of jin ransport B. for Count 
rat B. of E. for Board of Education. M.A.B. for Metropolitan Board ; and M.W.B fe 
Metropolitan Water Board; Borough Surveyor, BS.; Borough Engineer, B.E. ; District Surveyo- D&A: 


Clerk, C.; Town Clerk, T.C.; County ee cary C.E.; County Surveyor, C3.: County Architect C4 
Survever, S.: Engineer, E.- Borough Architect. B.A.- Architect. A. 
The Bathe Committee going for- Susset bg A, H. Davenport, Burs idi- 
t baths in Corporation-st tiens, itton-rd nstitute of Animai Pathe 
es ee eee ; University of Cambridge, Prof. J. Bas Beste 


Additional private baths and remedial baths also 





ontem nlated Medical Schools, Cambridge 

Altetts. D.C. been notified by C.C. of inten- Garnterth.—Pians for John Rigg & & Ltd 
tien to erect elementary school to accommodate builders, Oxford rd _for houses at Bloon ark 
children. Plans by H. Wormald, Architect Carshaites.—L.C.C. recommend £629 in respect 
Edecation Dept., County Hall Wakefield : of improvements to operating theatre at Queen 

Ptain.—P M. authorities charch Mary's Hospital 
ond school at New Greencroft. T. W. Richard- Castietord. “Conveniences with cloak-roo ” 
<on, FRIBA. 57, Highst., Steckton-onTees commodation in Bradley-st. by U.D.C., at 217 
has prepared plans —Extensions to Temple-st. boys’ school, £44 
Council of Parish Church propose Cnatham.—E.C. approved plans by architect for 


school for junior boys at Luton. and o 
proved appointment of Thurgood, Son & Chidge 
of Leadon. as quantity surveyors in connection 
with school. 


el ch hall 
— > Pentefract Co-operative Society, Ltd 


Askern. 
sequired property at cerner of Moss-rd. and High- 


st , 
Grammar Scheel at Yorebridge to ac .—Scheme of extension at Cottage 


commedate 100 scholars. J. C. Wrigley, Education Hospital. estimated to cost £10,000, being cor 
Offices. Northallerton sidered by authorities 
_Propesal is under consideration by the Say.—Pians passed by Counc Old 


Colwyn : 20 houses, Minydon estate and 6 in Keo- 
sington-av.. T. B. Gorst; 2 pairs semi-detached 
houses and 2 pairs semi-detached villas at Hil 
off Lianelian-rd.. I. Reberts. Rhos-on-Sea 

Penrhyn-av., Wooler & Sons 
.—Wiiliam Swan. 105, Pitt-st.. Leitl 
to erect 22 garages in Featherill-ay., Corstorph ne 

T zpproved alterations to t 
’ public -~house, corner of Woe! 


CB. authorities fer provision of infants’ school 
uljoning the existing Sandals school. 

Banw.—T.C_ received Department of Health for 
spartment side 


Scotland approving 4 blocks of 4 three 
18 bungalows, 


houses on Duncan-st.. and aathorising acceptanc: 
offers amoanting ana Yom 18s. -, ones % 

Barking Town. y receiv c 
public elementary school purposes.—Two additiona! Coventry —T.C. 
walle, ete. at £200 at bridge over Loxford Water “ Horse and Jockey 


Londeon-rd —Plans passed amended lay-out, Park-st. and St. John-st Atkinson's _, Brewery 
section. Becontree housing estate, due te altera- Lid.; alterations to premises. Upper Yo st. for 
m of school site: shops. Ripple-rd.. for J Coventry Co-operative Society, Ltd 7 houses 
Graffy Max-rd.,. and 3 houses, Cedars-av.. J. F. Daly & 
Barasiey.—Architect. Barnsley British Co-opera- Sen; cloakroom, assembly hail. Quadrant, Warwick 
t've Seciety. New-st., prepared plans for premize rd. Y¥.MC.A.; 13 houses, Church-lane. A. FE 
n Dedworth-rd Shite: 13 houses, Walsgrave-rd. (Wyken House 
Garw tey.—Extensions branch tailoring premises estate), T. Bates & Son; branch library, Wind 
Moentacue Burton. Ltd n Cheapside Plans by mill-rd.. Public Libraries Committee: 9% houses 
H. Wisen, architect, 31, North-lane, Roundha) Max rd. (corner of Laburnum-dv.), Bayliss Bros 
Leed= 16 houses. Wailsgrave-rd. (Wyken House estate 
Bath.—T.C. to purchase land at Odd Down for C. A. Anelay & Son; 4 houses and house with 
proposed erection of 360 houses.—Couneil received shop, Max-rd. (corner of Lavender-av Neale & 
WH. sanction te £25.000 for highway depet at Parker: 10 houses, Laburnum-av T Randle 
Tiverton Plens been prepared for additions te senitary convenience, off Oliver-st.. Rover C Ltd 
baildings in Henry-st 13 houses, Max-rd, J. F. Daly & Son; 4 houses 
Additions and imprevements, premises Weodside-av.. Hill & Son ;, 


—€.B. received M.H. sanctions to ber 
rowing £3.500. Morland-rd.. convenience; £2.28 
street works, Mitcham-rd. housing estate: £1.46 
concreting part of Norbury Brook ; 214.354 Mitcham- 
ed. baths and washhouses (buildings): 22. 
provision of public conveniences, Mitcham-rd— 
Council approved buildings at £850 at Thornton 
Heath Polytechnic —Pians passed: J. W. Freed 
to carry out The Green, Addington, porch, washhouse and 


ef Consumers Tea Co.. Ltd.. in Castie-lane. E. H 
Caleb tnskip, architect, 27. Goldington-rd 
~on-Tweed.--T (. to make application fer 
£5.53 for 6 houses at Tweedmouth 
Sittericay.—Pixns= approved fer additien at Isola- 
tion haospita Hugo R. Bird. L.REBA.. archi 
tect. St. Thomes-cate. Brentwood 
Sanction given B.C 


scheme for reorganisation of elementary schools store additions. The Green. Plot 73. Addington 
nvolving expenditure on buildings and fixtures G. W. Peachey. & Norfolk-st. Wc 6 houses | 
of 2337.76 Schemes for Council schools at Ballards-way: 8. Malthouse. “June” Basildon 


Perry Barr and Northfield also approved rd.. Lainden. convert house into @ flats. 20. Lan 
Rev. Glynn Jackson, The Parsonage. caster-ri.; Thomas & Son. Chipstead, 19 houses 
Senth Shere. proposing church of Covington-gardens: M. K. Matthews, 72. Totten- 


Water'oo-rd ‘ 
junetion Central-drive and Waterloo- ham Court-rd.. W.1. shop with roems over and I 


Holy Cross 


rd =Plans by Halstead Best. F_R.IEB.A.. architect. alterations and additions. 150, High-st Truett & 
*. Cliften-st —Committee of St. Annes-rd. Work Steel. High-st.. Thornton Heath, additions, 1 
ng Men's Ciub prepesing headquarters, St. Annes- Parchmore-rd.; M. Brown & Sons (Croydon). Lid . 
rd.. South Shore. Plans by Slater & Parkinson Spring Park Farm estate houses, West-way 
Bath-st J. M. Ross, 11, Victoria-st.. S.W.1, 24 houses and 
Negotiations proceeding het ween Cor garages. High’ View-close; T. F. W. Graz . 2 V 
reration and the L.MLS.Riy. Co. for oceapation Buckingham-st.. W.C.2 vestry additions, ( hrist 
area of land for railway company adjoining Church Samner-rd. ; F. H. Willcocks i, Beech- 
Green-hill sidings, which they propose to extend — av.. 17 houses, Foxley-rd.; Troett & Stee! ‘ 
Selten.—T C. approved: A. H. Price & Groves Benkeh- ce —— — test H 4 - ~~: 
6 houses and 3 lock-up garages, Sharples-av.- A. § : = — mare-ru. Lf ~y 
Woods. 6 houses Verdure-av and 2 houses i convert honse ipto showr — war Me / 
Kingwood-av S. Newsome & Sons, 8 houses aD =6erages, Woodlands © = : : 
wees a - ; Borough Electrical Engineer. Hich-s sub-sta 
Boot-lane; T. P. Smith. Lid.. 8 houses, off New tien, St. August a ‘ Church 
Chareb-rd BE... class rooms extension: Lostock rd. | ey age AN C. RB. Riches tS 
epen-air school Leigh Bros Ltd 2 heuses > eading dock Shirley Brewers Surrey-« 
Cremeten-wa} ; : F. C. Stoneman, 15. St. James’-park, workshop 
M and garages, 15 St. James’-park : A. And 1 
Bolten. of E. approved plans for new clase Lebanen-td.. 9 heuses and garage. Zermatt-rd 
rooms, teachers’ rooms and additional dermiters W. T. Joyce. 15, Broad Green-av.. 6 houses. Berne 
provision at Lesteck open-air school. and te rd.; H. Berney & Son. 33 High-st.. narse= mes 
approval of M.H. to £7.475, for accommodation Lennard-rd.; Boots. Lid. Nott —-s Ltiaps ‘ 
for 200 residential scholars and additions. 259 Lower Addiscombh 
Srighton.—T.{. approved: alterations and addi- --T.C. propose elementary sc! Maner- 
tien ey Pield & Cox, Lid.- alters rd. Plans by BLE 
tions, ndon-rd.. Brighten & Hove Wine Co = . wing site at % n for ' 
Ltd_; 4 shops, residences and garages, Carden-ay housine R.D.C. prapesing site 2 


K. H. Rowe. rebuilding, 169-174, Western-rd., British 


.—T.C. approved: J. Hansen & & 


Home Stores, Ltd 18 heuses, Eastbourne-rd Tower-st.. Dudley, additions to brewery, ‘ tone 
Rraybens, Lid.; alterations to seating, Coart st. Dudley; B. Harris, 12. Cradley-rd . ries 
Theatre. New rd... H R Cohen new stores on existing foundations. 12. ‘ -rd 
Suchhurst Mill.Tooley & Foster FF RIERA. Netherton: E. Smith. Meeting-st.. N n 4 
architects, Council Offices. Queen’s-rd.. Carnforth garages, Union-st.. Netherton; Dudley new 
prepared plans for internal decorations te Si elementary school Dudley | Wood-rd ey 
Jehn’s Charch. Herald Press, Ltd. Priory-st.. Dudley ons, 
Priory-st.; S. C. Lievd (Wholesale), Ltd srket- 


Bucks.—F 
me at £107.50 


submitted schemes for schoel build 


Schemes been approved Castle Hill-rd 


place. warehouse, 


.—T.C. approved : additions, Emmanue! _ mata? ¢ approved 4 houses ~st. 
st.. Mas‘er, Fellows and Scholars of Emmanue! ohbinson & White 
College (R. Gardner. Bursar) - warehouse, Hills-rd_. Gast BSarnet.—t 1. approved. 5 b Great 
LM & &R. Ce Engineers’ Department. Derby North-d.. C. W. B Simmons. Lid 5 Vie- 
shons, offices and fits, Sidmey-st. Sussex-at. and toria-rd.. WH. KB. Percy 
Hubsen-st | Master. Fellows and Scholars of Sidney Faikiand. — S-ottish Wholesale C ative 
. Society. Ltd. Housten-place, Glasgow ose? 


“See also our List of Contracts, Competitions. ete Eneleum factory. 
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Gateshead.--Borough Committee to proceed with 
ns of secondary school for girls. 
Gerrards W. David Hartley, A.R.1.B.A., 
slough, prepared plans for hall, for Gerrards Cross 
«congregationalists, p , : 
Giessep.—T.C. approved rebuilding “ Victoria 
j Gartsides Brewery Co., Ltd. 

Gloucester —Extensions to County Hospital are 
under consideration. Cost £20,000. 

Cc —Sketch plans of senior school to be 
built at Goldthorpe Green, opposite Welfare estate, 

t £49.000. Accommodation for 600 boys and 60c 
eiris. Plans by County Architect, H. Wormaid, 
\ RIB.A.. County Hall, Wakefield. 
Gorton.—Thorpe & Collier, architects, 66, Deans- 

Manchester, prepared plans for store pre- 

ses, Hope-st. 
Gosport.—Young & Hall, F.R.1.B.A., 17, South- 
mpton-st., London, W.C.1, in conjunction with 
L. M. Field, L.RLB.A., architect, 40, High-st., 
prepared plans for extensions War Memorial Hos- 
pital, at £7,000. 

Greenock.—Additions premises, Fleming, Reid & 
‘ Lid., Merino Mills. G. Arthur & Sons, archi- 
ects, 4, Graham-st., Airdrie. 

Guildford. -1.C. approved: semi-detached houses, 
pairs, Sonth-rd. and Percy-rd., Stoughton, Ashen- 
den; alterations and additions, Portemouth-rd., 
Friary, Holroyd & Healy's Breweries, Ltd.; 26 
semi-detached houses, Worplesdon-rd., R. C. White- 


more, 

HMam.—Pians submitted by Bishop & Ethering- 
ton Smith, on behalf of Messrs. Cellon, for wax 
polish store at works, and Committee recommend 
Council. 

Mayes.—U.D.C. approved: 8 shops with flats, 
East-ay. and Coldharbour-lane, Hopkin Morris 

Hebden Bridge.—U.D.C. ——- plans by Sut- 

fe & Addison, 6 houses, Lime-ay. 

Heston and isieworth.—U.D.C. approved: Geo. 
Wimpey & Co., 138 houses, Worton estate; Melville 
s ard, public-house, London-rd.; Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., alterations, 4, The Parade, Bath-rd. ; 
Hobden & Perri, alterations, 179, High-st., Houns- 
ow; T. Wareham, 6 houses, Winchester-av.; Perrys 
(Baling), Lid., 124 houses, extension of the Cross- 
ways, Heston; H. B. Phillis, 4 houses, Beavers- 
lane; P. Chase Gardener & Co., 12 houses., Lamp- 
ton-av.; Wallis Gilbert & Partners, warehouse ex- 
tension, firestene factory, Great West-rd; Geo. 
Wimpey & Co. @ houses, Hall-rd.; G. 
Whittaker, 2 shops with living accommodation, 
Kingsley-rd.; P. Chase Gardener & Co., 6 shops, 
Staines-rd.; Berkeley & Berkeley, 6 shops with 
iving accommodation, Bath-rd.; P. Chase Gardiner 
& Co., 4 houses, Heston-rd. 

Holbeck (Yorks).—Junior technical school, at 
£20,000. Similar school by E.C. upon site at 
Woodhouse, at £30,000. 

Hull.—Baptist Church made application for 
church site on East Hull housing estate. 
ilferd.—_T.C. approved: G. E. Holditch, ware- 
house, Cakebread, Robey & Co., High-rd.; Mon- 
tegue Holmes & Sons, 6 shops and dwellings, 
ey-st.; J. Aldridge, 12 houses, 37-59, Brook-rd., 
ind 2 houses, Church-rd.; G. H. Marshall, addi- 
tions, 512-614, Green-lane; R. A. Linsell, 5 lock-up 
garages, Brook-rd. Garage, Brook-rd.; A. P. 
Griggs, 7 houses, 5-17, Lincoln-gardens; W. Ed- 
wards, 4 houses and garages. 1-7, Campbell-av.; 
Lewis Solomon & Son, 7 lock-up shops, Green- 
lane, Becontree; A. W. Amos & Son, alterations 
and additions, 8, Broadway-market, Ilford-lane ; 
\. Hulbert, shop premises, Eastern-ay., for London 
Co-operative Society ; T. Anders, 43 houses, 1-9 and 
2-28, St. Leonard’s-gardens; 1-21 and 2-26, St. 
Thomas’s-gardens ; EK. Meredith, church hail, Moss- 
ford-green; J. Aldridge, 4 houses, 273-279, South 
Park-drive; C. J. Dawson, Son & Allardyce, addi- 
tions to King George’s Hospital, Hatch-lane; Hol- 
nd Bros., 12 houses, 2-24, South Park-rd.; J. W. 
Moore & Sons, 7 houses and garages, 63-65 and 
62-64, Westrow-gardens; and 103-107, Levett-gar- 
lens; F. Pisk, meeting hall, Danehurst-gardens ; 
W. Edwards, 15 houses, New North-rd. 

ingleton.West Riding C.C. to undertake en- 
irgement Council School, at £3,200. Plans by 
County Architect, H. Wormald, A.R.1.B.A., County 
Hall, Wakefield 

Kettering. U.D.C. approved: Sports and Rubber 
Stores. Etd., alterations to premises, High-st. ; 
8. T. Patrick, alterations premises, Duke-st.; Gau- 
mont British Picture Corporation, Ltd., for pay- 
box and screen, Electric Pavilion, Wadcroft. 


eo —Council to build 8 houses 
t ill-rd. 
Liverpeol.—E.C. recommend Holt secondary 


‘cool for boys and secondary school for girls at 
Fazakerley Plans by Land Steward.—E.C. also 
mmend alterations to schools :—St. Augustine's 
‘cane, alterations to boys’ dept.; Queen’s-rd.. re- 
struction; Walton-lane, reconstruction; Major 
er, additional accommodation ; Upper Park-st., 
nstraction ; Windsor-st., reconstruction ; 
Uer-st.. additional rooms and structural altera- 
ms.—Site to be purchased in Seeds-lane-gardens 
extension to Barlow-lane school site.—2£910 
omended for purchase site for improvements 
ommen-st. Council school.—Housing Committee 
ated to Education and Health Committee site 
iting Townsend-av., Norris Green estate, for 
| clinie and infant welfare centre, in lieu of 
previously allocated.—E.C. recommend £1,161 
*spect additional cost of erecting senior boys’ 
n of Springwood Council school on Heath- 
site-—M.H. given formal sanction to £1,925 
niggery im connection with Fazakerley sana- 
im.—M.H. sanctioned £5,454 for alterations and 
1ons, ete., at Quarry Bank maternity and 
_nome.—Application to be made to M.H. for 
‘on to borrowing £12,300 in respect of pur- 

* of land in Myrtle-st. 
ondon ¢ »—B.C. received L.C.C. 
‘ton to berrow £1.650 for purchase of site and 
on of two cottages, 642 and 644 Rotherhithe-st. 
il also received £7,400 for housing purposes. 


THE BUILDER, 


—Drainage plans approved: W. E. Baker, Genera 
Manager of Works, Town Hall, Spa-rd.,,for B.C., 
disinfecting station, The Neckinger depot; the 
Foundation Co., Lid., York House, 15, Regent-st., 
S.W.1, for London Klectric Supply Corporation, Lid. 
2a, Cockspur-st., 8.W.1, electrical sub-station, 


Swan-lane. 

(Camberwell).—B.C. approved. lock-up 
garages, Brabourne-grove, abutting on Southern 
Railway ; 2 shops on forecourt of 10, East Dulwich- 
rd.; lock-up garages, Dunstan’s-rd. ;one-story shops. 
rear 125, Queen’s-rd.. to abut upon King's-rd.; 
parish hall, Brunswick-sq., next Camberwell glebe 


 — of one-story addition at 106, Lordship- 
ane. 
Lendon (Cheisea).—Drainage plans, etc.. sub- 


mitted for approval by B.C.; Wheeler Bros., house, 
18, Lennox-gardens; Messrs. Parnacott, house, 41, 
Cadogan-gardens; Worman & Hussey, house, 32, 
Bywater-st. 

London (Fulham).—L.C.C. recommend £445 for 
installation of electric lighting in Broxholme 
House, Fulham. 

Lendon (St. Pancras).—B.C received L.C.C 
sanction to £17,660 for flats and shops at 7 and 
9, Camden-rd.. N.W.—Council propose £400 for 
alterations, Suffolk Wharf.—Widening of Park-st 
proposed. 

Lendon (Stepney). B.C. propose to remove con 
veniences at Burdett-rd. and Mile End-rd. and 
erect new buildings elsewhere. 

w -—U.D.C. appointed mem 
bers to confer with Middlesex E.C. upon proposais 
for further extensions and alterations to Trinity 
County school. 

Luten.—T.C. approved: H. J. Mead, 6 houses, 
Alder-crescent ;: H. V. Hayward, 4 houses, Colin-rd 
kK. V. How, 4 houses, Alder-crescent; W. Hucklesby. 
9 houses, Rroadmead and Alder-crescent; Luton 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Lid., alterations 
and additions, Naseby-rd.; A. Grover, pavilion 
Blundell-rd.; W. J. Wells, 28 houses, Bishopscote 
ra. 

Maidenhead.—T.C. approved Alterations and 
additions, King-st., Reading Co-operative Society ; 
2 pairs semi-detached bungalows, Ray Mill-rd 
Cripps & Green. 

Maiton.—R.1D.C.’s £94,600 water scheme approved 
for grant. 

anohester.—Alterations. etc., to premises, Con- 
stitutional Club, St. Ann-st. P. KE. Barker, 

R.1.B.A., 32, King-st., architect.—A. MacDonald, 
architect. 71, Meadow-st.. Moss Side, prepared 
plans for additions club premises, Sherbourne-st.— 
Montague Burton, of Leeds, are to have new pre- 
mises at 101 and 103, Oldham-st. H. Wilson, archi- 
tect, 81, North-lane, Roundhay, Leeds. 

Manchester-—Alterations and additions Army & 
Navy Stores, Ltd., at 14, Barton-st.. Liverpool-rd. 
Pians approved and architect is A. MacDonald, 71, 
Meadow-st.. Moss Side.—Sub-station at the works 
of J. & J. W. Mallalieu, Mill-st., Ancoats. Thorpe 
& Collier, architects, Barton House. 66, Deansgate 
Manchester—Alterations and additions at 45, 
Higher Ardwick for Child Welfare Centre for Pub- 
lic Health Committee, at £850. Plans prepared by 
H. Price, A.R.I.B.A., Town Hall. 

Near Goole.—Raines & Porter, Ltd. lubricating 
oil manufacturers, of Hull, purchased 7 acres of 
land in vicinity of proposed new Boothferry 
Bridge. 

Neweastie-on-T —Garage on site, Portland- 
rd., Jesmond or United Automobile Services 
Accommodation for 150 omnibuses. Plans by Mar- 
shall & Tweedy, FF.R.1LB.A., architects, 54, Gray- 
st.. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Nortea.—-R.D.C. to complete houses on Council's 
housing estate. Also intended to erect 20 houses 
at Askern. 

Northants.—County E.C. propose extensions. 
Broughton School, and also to Irthlingborough 
school. 

Paignten.—U.D.C. approved: amended lay-out for 
25 houses and amended plan of houses on sites 
11-19, Blatchcombe-lane, Diggines Bros.; lay-out 
and 21 houses, Marldon-rd.. A. Jonas; 8 pairs 
houses. Sea View-crescent, for H. Proctor. 

m—T.C. received M.H. sanction to %& 
houses. 

Plymouth.—T.C. approved: Jays, Ltd., altera 
tions. 7, 8 and 9 The Octagon; W. H. Joce, 12 
houses. Dale-gardens; Prices Tailors (1928), Ltd., 
alterations, 2 and 3, Union-st., Plymouth; B. Tay- 
lor & Co., alterations, 54 and 56, Mutley-plain. 
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Prestes.—_B. approved: W. Sharples, for Pres- 
ton Speedways, Lid. refreshment room, New Hall- 
iane; ©. W. Highfield, for Wilsons’ Bre . Lee, 
alterations, North-rd.; BE. J. Andrew, for A. Hey- 
wood & Son, extension to warehouse, Theatre- 
arcade, Fishergate. 

Rechdale Ti. approved Bury Brewery Co., 
Ltd., alterations and extensions, “ High Sheriff ” 
hotel, 71, Halifax-rd.; Rochdale Provident Co 
operative Society, Ltd., alterations, central pre- 
mises, Lord-st. 

Rethwell.—E.C. approved sketch plans of senior 
school at Holmesiey, Rothwell Haigh, at £30,000. 
Site, Woodlesford-lane, Cross-rds. and Pontefract- 
rd 

Scetiand._Plans being prepared by Master of 
Works for workshops for as department of 
Greenock C« tion.—Schedules been issued by 
Renfrewshire E.C. works department for Catholic 
school at Port Glasgow.—Arthur & Sone, archi- 
tects, Airdrie, prepared plans for biock houses for 
Port Glasgow To 

Sereeby.—It has been decided to go forward with 
restoration of Parish Church (Vicar, Rev. H. C. B. 
Stone). uD ok’ — 

Stough. D.C. approved: 2 houses and roar 
off Leeds-rd., for H. Heath & Son; 12 houses off 
Lascelles-rd., BE. Stiles; 10 houses, St. Paul’s-av, 
G. FP. Newitt. 

Southend-on-Sea.—C.B. approved 4 houses, 
Thames-drive, J. P. O'Connor; alterations and 
additions, “ White Horse Hotel,” Southchurch-rd., 
Mann, Crossman & Paulin, Lid,; new public house, 
‘Peter Boat Inn,” Prince-av. (corner of Queen 
A\nne’s-drive), Mann, Crossman & Paulin, Ltd ; 
pavilion and lavatories, Cavendish Sporte Ground, 
Clatterfield-gardens, Chas. Neil; alterations and 
additions, “ The London Hotel,” High-st. South- 
end, Whitbread & Co., Ltd. 

Stanningtey—Farsiey U.D.C. approved site be- 
tween Charles-st. a Andrew- for electricity 
transformer station for Electrical Distribution of 
Yorkshire, Ltd.—Swinnow United Methodists, ex- 
tensions to chapel, at £1,400. J. Brodie, archi- 
tect 

Steckport-—B.S. prepared lay-out plans fer de- 
velopment, site at Reddish, for housing scheme, 
for corporation.—Plans approved for 180 three- 
bedroomed type houses in pairs and 10 blocks of 
4 two-story flats on site-—Land reserved on Bates 
Hey estate, Adswood-lane, for school and playing- 
fields. 

Strood.—R.D.C. to erect 8 houses adjoining Hazel- 
dene cottages, Higham. 

Sunderiand.—Pians for improvement Divan Hotel, 
ilenden-rd., approved by Building Committee. 
Also plans for semi-detached houses in Calder- 
bourne-av., Cliff Park estate, and in Park-av. 
North, for BE. & J. Purvis. 

Sutten Coldfield.—T.C. approved: 4 houses, Silver- 
mead-rd., A. P. Johnson. 

Swinton.—Schoo!l in Queen-st. for 400 boys and 
six classrooms added to the senior girls’ school 
and two practical instruction rooms. Plans by 
H. Wormald, A.R.1.B.A., C.A., County Hall, Wake- 
held, . 

Tadcaster —Associated casual ward at institu 
tien. G. Fredk. Bowman & Son, architects, 18, 
Park-row, Leeds. 

Thorne (Yorks).—Site reserved at Moorends for 
amusement hall. 

ton Cleveleys.—Plans approved for school 
to cost £38.845, with accommodation fer 280 boys 
and 280 girls. 

.—The U.D.C. propose reorganisation 
and alterations of the Parish Hall for provision 
of Council offices. . 

am.—l.D.C. approved : Amended drainage 
of 7 houses. Brantwood-rd.. W. J. Woodhouse; 
additions and alterations, 448-454, High-rd.. A. 
Noble & Co.; additions and alterations, 821, High 
rd.. G. H. Carter. 

Twickenham.—Pians been prepared by H. P. 
Monckton for additions to factory premises of 
Crimony Co., in Heath-rd. 

—T.C. approved: 4 semi-detached 
houses. Broadway, St. George's estate, J. R. 
Wallace. for C. Brannen; 6 semi-detached houses, 
Manor estate, J. R. Wallace, for G. Park & Son, 
ltd, : 24 semi-detached houses, Manor estate, J. R 
Wallace, for H. D. Burton, Lid,; 4 semi-detached 
houses, Ashleigh-grove, A. K. Tasker, for H. D 


‘Barton, Ltd, 


Walsall—T.C. to accept contract for 78 houses, 
Wolverhampton-rd. site, at £23,480; also to acquire 
145 acres between Field-rd.. Bloxwich, and 
Biakenall. 

w tow.—T.C. approved: 8 garages, Wad- 
ham-rd.. E. Field; 7 houses, Wickham-rd,, J. A. 
Gord: 5 houses and shop. Wadham-rd., Gale Bros. 

Warmeworth.—-P.C. propose extending the ceme- 
tery and erection of a chapel as memorial. 

West Hartiepoo!.-T.C. approved: Harland & 

Parker, 5 houses, Colwyn-rd., Baden and Kimber- 
ey-sts. 
i Snartedate—R D.C. approved: Revised block 
plan, Tranmere estate, Dickinson & McLean ; 
semi-houses. The Crescent, Tranmere estate, Dick- 
inson & McLean; 44 semi-houses, Churchfield 
estate. Pool, Schofield & Riddiougnr 

Whitworth—The U.D.C. has to erect 24 houses, 
Tunnicliffe Old-rd. 

Woking.—Pilans passed: E. Ricks, bungalows, 
Westficld-av.: R. Pain & Sons, Ltd., additions in 
West-st and Church-st. 

w —T.C. approved ; 4 houses and garages, 
Charmandcan-rd., Hill: 4 houses, Phrosso-rd.. 
Parsons Bros., per J. A. Parker; 8 houses and 
garages, Shermanbury-rd., W. C. Butier, per H.M 
Potter. . ’ 

York—RBiscomh & Ferrey, 7, New-st., York, 
architects for licensed premises, Tang Hal). for 
J. J. Hunt, Ltd., brewers, Ebor Brewery, York. 
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“THE PAVILION OF 
LIGHT,” OLYMPIA 


On Thursday. March 27, the General Elec 


trie Ue., of Kingsway, W.C.2, conducted a 
large party of Press representatives over 
ther remarkable Pavilion of Light” at 
the “ Ideal Home" Exhibition at Olympia. 


This Pavilion has come into being as the 
of a £1,000 competition organised by 
the Daily Mail in conjunction with the 
General Electric Company. The competition 
was open to British architects, decorative 
artasts and electrical contractors, and manv 
of the entrants showed exceptional originality 


result 


in thee designs The principa! aim has been 

show the important part which lighting 
plays mm the home and the true relationshin 

bears to architecture. furnishi and 
decoraticr The “ Pavilion of ight *’ 
eceupies a prominent position in the New 
Empire Hall. opposite the main entrance 
The mtention of the main front has been 


'O @xpress the spirit of light —an aim that 
has admirably succeeded. Disposed about is 
* suite of six Yrooms, comprising lounge 
diming-room, bedroom. nursery, kitchen and 
bathroom Of the dining-room's treatment 
t may truthfully be said Nothing quite 
ke it has ever been seen before.” The 
walls and ceilings are of black glass with a 
narrow rose-coloured mirror, glass strip 
figures as a cornice and as wart of the archi 
with stainless steel skirting The 
id of the doors is lighted from helow 
and an etched panel lighted from behind 
forms a dado between the two doors. The 
central feature of the room is a dining table 
fashioned entirely of glass. the top being 
‘tuminated by light which is also projected 
lownward upon a rectangular tank contain 
ng gold fish and aquatic vegetation. Were 
trout—from which to make a dne selection 

substituted for the gold fish. point might be 


traves 


thresh 


given to an otherwise rather meaningless 
treatment It is rather a relief to turn to 
the bedroom, which is designed bv the 
same architect. Mr. Raymond McGrath. 


ARILB.A This combines originality with 


taste Pale blue relieved with rose. this 
room has at laminated wardrobe and the 
area of the dressing table is illuminated 


through the floor. while from above a large 
fitting sheds light on the occupant while 
Raised on a low dais. the canopied 
hed follows modern practice in shape and 
structure. It is the wav in which it is illu 
minated, however, that breaks away from the 
orthodox At the top of the canopy. with 
its abundant drapery of blue silk with white 
lining. a snecial lighting unit is set behind a 
panel of diffusing glass. It is an interesting 
dea Another< lighting unit, designed for 
reading purnoses, is installed across the ful! 
width of the head of the bed. by whose 
agency a flood of soft glareless illumination 

s provided. The wardrobes take up no 
visible space, and are flush with the walls, 
the doors only being visible: when these 
doors are opened, lighting switches are auto 
matically operated so that the whole interior 
is immediately illuminated. 

The orderly cleanliness of the all-electric 
kitchen makes a strong appeal, as does also the 
hathroom—the last word in efficient comfort 
A very pleasant room has been made of the 
lounge by Messrs. Taylor and Fare, F. and 
ARLB.A. The proportions of this room 
are pleasing and the tones simple and un 
assertive. The furniture has been desicned 
by the Bath Artcraft Company. The light. 
ing—by means of a handsome ceiling fitting. 
wall brackets and pedestals (which also serve 
to contain “ Magnet” tubular heaters)—is 
particularly successful Other rooms in 
which points of interest mav be found are 
the reception room, the garden lounge and 
the nursery. The G.E.C. are to be congratn- 
lated upon a pavilion which is not merely 
interesting, hut stimulative of ideas. Archi- 
tects and decorators—aware of the trend 
towards architectural lightine—should not 
fail to may the Pavilion a visit. For the 
benefit of these who cannot get to Olympia. 
the CEC. hawe issued a brochure illustrated 
im colour and fully descriptive of the exhibit. 
This may be obtained upon application. 
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THE BUILDER. 


. TRADE NEWS 


The Ancient Stonebow. Lincoln. 


Messrs. Szerelmey, Lid., have received in 
structions from the borough authorities of 
Lancoln to carry out the restoration of the 
ancient Stonebow im the city, and are now 


engaged upon the work. 
Paddington Station Improvement Scheme. 


The Great Western Railway Company have 
made a beginning on the improvements to 
Paddington station, and to the adjoiming 
station of Bishop's-road, on the Metropolitan 
Railway. The work will cost approximately 
£1,000,000, and is expected to take about 


two years to carry out 


Extension of Offices. 

We are informed that owing to increasing 
business Mr. C. R. Price has found it neces- 
sary to progure more office accommodation 
at 107, Bishopsgate, and in futare the esti 
mating department will be on the upper 
floor. All communications should, however, 
be addressed to the firm, and the telephone 
number will remain Londen Wall 4966 (4 


lines). 


Extension Ladders. 

The Eclipse Rail Track Ladder Co. in- 
form us that their extension ladder business 
has so developed that their present works 

erected in 1926—have proved inadequate 
An additional factory has now been acquire! 
which will treble the floor-space available. 
The company hope thus to continne their 
policy of ever better value and improve 
ment in design 


Municipal Extensions. Eccles, Laacs. 


T.C. provisionally approved the erection 


of the following building works :—New 
Council schools, at an estimated cost 
of £68.800: a new fire station and 


dwellings for nine firemen, to cost £16,230; a 
branch library and public lavatory, £4,437: 
twelve houses, to cost £5,200; and sewer re 
construction, at a cost of £10,361; and to 
negotiate for the purchase of eight acres of 
land at Peel Green for a housing scheme 


Builders’ Ironmongery ‘ 


We learn that Mr. Chas. Teuton, well 
known in the City of London for so many 
years in connection with architects’ and 


builders’ ironmongery, etc.. has opened up at 
Putney Bridge Works, 5, High-street, Putney, 
S.W., where he has a very fine range of 
baths, stoves, ranges, sanitary goods, etc.. 
at most economical prices. Mr. Teuton is 
also specialising in the equipment of housing 
schemes, and has in hand at the present time 
such schemes in Kingston and elsewhere. 


Steel Firm's Extensions. 

As a result of the extension of the firm’s 
South of England activities, Mr. T. P. 
Sturdee has been appointed London manager 
for Messrs. Banister, Walton and Co., Ltd., 
constructional engineers and stock holders, 
82. Victoria-street, Westminster, and Traf- 
ford Park, Manchester. Another interest- 
ing feature of this development of the 
service side is the provision of a London 
designing and drawing office. Architects 
and contractors in London and the home 
counties will be quick to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the closer personal contact with 
technical experts thus offered. 


New Nile Bridge. 

The Ministry of Communications has re. 
ceived thirteen tenders from Great Britain 
and the Continent for the construction of 
the new Kasr-el-Nile Bridge at Cairo. The 
lowest tender of £E213,.629 was re. 
ceived from Messrs. Dorman and 
Company; their tender for an alternative 
scheme was £E250,775. The Cleveland 









April 4, | 
Bridge Company quoted a opr of 
£ .198, with a tender of £F316.680 {-r the 
alternative scheme. Daide et Fives. Lille 


quoted £E259.971. and £E336.378. Krupn’s 
£E3350,245, and ££405.982. Sir William Arro! 
and Co., Lid., £E499,271 and £F559.247. The 
Motherwell Bridge Co, £E510,555 and 
£E594,165 


British Portland Cement Manufacturers 


The nineteenth ordinary genera! m« 2 
of the British Portland Cement Maz 
turers, Ltd., was held on March 18, at 1 
regietered offices of the company, Por’ i 
House, Tothill-ctreet, Westminster, S.W. M 
P. Malcolm Stewart (chairman and or f 
the managing directors) presided. The (ha 
man said the profits, including revenue fror 
investments, amounted to £721,858, and th« 
payment was recommended of a final di 
dend on the ordinary shares of 10 per cent 
less tax, making, with the interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. already paid, 15 per cent. for 
the year. The results obtained were due to 
the steady economies and reductions effected 
in the cost of manufacture and to the mair 
tenance of turnover, thanks to the successfu 
efforts of eelling organisation. The year had 
opened well, favoured by good weather. | 
demand for Portland cement was above t 
average for these early months, and thers 
was evidence of much constructional! work t 
be undertaken 


Norwich Union Annual Meeting. 
The 132nd annual meeting of the Norw 

Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., was 

on March 24, at the Head Office, Surrey 
street, Norwich, Sir George H. Morse, ti 
chairman presiding. The Fire premium 
income for 1929 amounted to £2,179.072 net 
the net claims paid and outstanding were 
£1,149,0084, or 52.73 per cent. The tota 
premium income from all departments was 
$4,261,494. In the profit and loss account th 
balance brought forward is £406,473 an 
£161,673 is credited, being the transfers ftv" 
the Fire, Personal Accident, Employers 
Liability and General Accounts Interest 
and dividends (less tax) amounted 

£204,349. After debiting dividends to Sa! 
holders, debenture interest, income tax, 


i 


ba 


debts and £5.280 transferred to Mar! 
Account, the sum of £16,112 is set aside ° 
commutation of pensions, £102,500 is ace: 

of nca ~ 


to the reserve for the reduction ‘ 
capital and a balance of £412,924 is car! 
forward. The total assets of the % 
amounted to £6.289.905 


A New Building Slab 

We have received particulars of | 
pears to be a novel and useful building . 
This is named “‘ Heraklith,”’ and is ma 
petrified wood-wool and concrete, compre x 
to a degree which renders it ‘uv 
for building purposes. At the same 
is impregnated with a chemical com 
which cenders it fireproof. The mat 
said to possess a great number of 1 
from the building point of view, being 
proof, very light yet not brittle, vé 
proof, non-absorbent, a good key for P 
ing. and non-shrinking. But the most 
able feature claimed gh is _ its 
conducting capacity is lower than '™ 
other building’ material known. W! 
brick or other heavy building mater 
not absolutely essential for some p@! 
reason “ Heraklith " will fulfil all 
ments. The material's principal use 
partition-walls, but it can be used to er 
vantage for exterior walls of buildings ; 
kind, e.g., outbuildings, sheds. — 
workshops, cold-stores, cinema-studis 
gars, dance-halls, garages, bungalow: 
tages, stables, sties, ceilings, roofs, 
wall- Ning, etc., ete. Full det 


specification and performance may 


5 


} 





tained from the sole distributors and | yo 
Messrs. Newman and Holt, Ltd., 24, 1 ’ 





E.C.1. 
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THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 























BRICKS, &c. WwoobD. 
Per, 1,000 Alongside, In River Thame: GOOD BUILDING DEAK 
mest Par ae ee tar 10 ee 
- le x Pee ere eee 0 
Best Stocks ... ‘3 6 8S" 0 aceas 0 3 4 
Becond Hard Pt S266 © @ O ween 3 0 2 0 

Per 1,000. Delivered at London Goods Stations, SM 7 cecerreee 23 0 3 0 
Fiettons, at £ a. cy Ee a er peewee 2) 0 

King’s Cross «62 122 «3 | Best Biue a 2 eaves = : : 0 
Do., grooved for Preséed Staffs 9 5 0 24 x 7 0 

Plaster «» 214 $| Do. Bullnose... 915 0 “PLAKED BOARDS, 

Do. Bullnose... 3 7 3] Blue WireCuts 7 5 0 1 X U1 ......... ee See 0 
Best Stourbridge Fire Brick :— 

BEIM. ccccccece BS IR GO BIR.  ccccccces... 10 3 0 
GuLazep Bricks— 

Best White D'bdle Str’tch’rs 2910 9 1. “een 

Ivory and D’bie leaders... 26 10 0 TONGUED AND MATCHING (BEST), 

Sait Glazed One Side and GROOVED FLOOKING 

Stretchers ... 21 0 O| two Ends ... 30:10 0 pene per sq Inches. 8q. 
Headers een ae ae oe sosecereesscese coves 24fe | Birc..ce Bdecvenccesese 16/6 
Quoins Bull- one End ...... 3110 Oo ns “ 30 /- i . 19/- 

pose and 44 in, plays. | nee etaiengie DOR FT ccsesictnceenss 24/- 

Fiete ... . 2710 oO Squints ...... 2a 0 0 —_. BATTENS s, d. SAWN LATS, 8. a. 
Becond Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream tx eee. fat Je sm <n ian meee 6 
and boff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard os & -- & 
Glaze, £5 lus. extra over white. . Austrian’ Wainscot, per ft, ~ 

BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS 7 a 
eee London Dry American’ and /or Japanese 

- a. 8. a. Piain Oak, ft. cube... 0:10 O0t0013 0 
= per yd, super, 7 S Sin per yd. super’ 2 9 Dry sq. edged Honduras Mahog- 

jin, 5 ow Sin. » = 3 6 any, ft. eube.. ~- 015 Ot0018 O 

Dry Log cut Honduras Mabos- 
+ + ela pant fe cube. a 016 Otol 1 0 
” ry Cu Mahogany, ft. cube... 1 1 Otel 10 0 
°° » |4elivered Dry Teak, ft. cube .................. 013 00016 0 
sa 2 miles Dry American Whitewood, ft. 
radius eed SEE Dai 010 O0to0 18 0 
oa » [Padding- Rest Seoteh Glue, per ewt. _.... . 410 Ot — 
- ale ton. Liquid Glue, per CWt.  ...000.--0008 @ 7. 000510 0 
” ” 
GRRE ccsemesesiecsincwes - SLATES. 

Per ton delivered in ‘London area in tuil van loads, First quality slates from Bangor Portmadoe 
Best Seed ‘peo —. 6 Ge ase —— _~ i, a truckZjoads to “Lenten Rate 
3%. alongside at Vauxhall ia 80-ton lots. a t Aur on ee 
Perrosrete per ton extra om shove - o7e # red +8 aw Se . 7/2 2 ume 7 SS 

t, . 0 7 - i ee ey * 
guper Coment (Waterprost) sie 4 by ll...... 2 5. 0| 16by 10 ...... 1414 6 

man Comens anncnceees $15 0 dyiZ... 24 7) | bys. I 6 0 

Parian Cement.. nostmectethsesbinnnce see 515 0 F 10 0000 : 
Keene's Cement, White ......... Sinandieocescce an 83 6 TILES. 
iacecasccseneccoevesscesccesees 4 4§ 30 =O 
Plaster, Coarse, rue > papesonennd memes ennneenen 300 Delivered at London rate stations in ful) truckloads 
eputuninetsbcesuabecsessees 312 6 Of not less than 6 tons, . Per 1,000. 
| Syeeeete- ene 612 0 o.r, London. 
Ghalgitn, Sti siciniindiintheseptenanen 390 ee eee Se | from my < or -eee 

” FORD ccocsnasncesenseceansanccerses wen Oe ee re district asienibdies 2 
Grey Stone Lime. pacers cee ornate, hand-made di ditto ...-*-° = $7 8 
Chaik Lime ........ ” sland ae Stowe 210 9 amental ditto gbocapoenecescocescecese 6 12 
Best Ground Biue Lins I SE coacoen laa 117 6 Hip and valley tiles { Hiand-made ......... 0 9 6 
— ~~ -" stiri inestaitiaianibcinds - ber cwt. 2 R 6 (per dozen) ( Machine-mate ...... 098 0 
ranite C Pp ngs egeaseeodese cunedbaveces so 112 0 METALS. 


Nore.—Sacks are charged ls, od. each ‘and credited 

















Jorsts, GrrpERs, &c., TO London StTaTios, PER Tor— 


ls. 64. if 
tn Ang ey tn geod condition within these R.8. Joists, cut and Btted eroeeneennron 1210 0 
Stourb "ain Compound Girders ..................00« 1410 0 
urbridge Fireclay In s’cks 378. Od. per tom at riy. dp. atenea i ee 1610 0 
n WEUEEE anncasnscudenstinecbepevieetiote 1910 O 
STONE. MILD STEEL KOUNDS.— To London Station, per ton 
Batu Stoxe.—Delivered in railway tracks at s. d. — £s. 4. Diameter. £ a. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.K., or Th cnc ES DO OD in.to;in. 10 15 0 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube............ 210 ML, cesseqsee 11 0 06 in. to2jin, 1010 O 
n roUGuT-IRON TUBES AND FiTTixcs— 
ker Stone—Ranvom BLOcE— 2 (Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
2 8 delivered direct from Works, 24 per cent, less above 


Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, 8.R. 








oss discounts, carriage forward, 


if sent from 


per ft.cube 3 13 

Selected approximate size one way, 1d. per sans Seat) Firtiscs. FPLancEs. 
euble foot extra; selected approximately Wrought Genu- jin. Over jin. Over 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per Mild ine and jin. and ia. 
cubie foot extra, Steel. Staffs. under. under. 

PorTLaxp StoxE.— Iron, 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 6 % “e ve %e 2 
average. delivered in railway trucks at WED cicceccorece 85 524. 45 474 «655 57 
Nine Kims, & Riy., South Lambeth Water .. 6) 482040 S| 50 62. 
Station, G.W.R.. and Westbourne Park, Steam - 45 35 37 45 47 
Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube.. 4 44 Galv. gas.. 2 40 35 374 0«=— 45 47 

Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above Galv. water 47 35 30 3 40 42 
stations, per ft, CUDE,........sce.-eceeereeeee . © 64 Galv.steam 426 30 25 = =637h) 35 87 

White boreal 3d. per ft. cube extra. *C.1.— HaLr- Roun p Gorrers— London Prices ex Works 
\oTe.—id. per ft. cube extra for every foot over et 7m Gutters —— Ende 
20% coamape, and 96. Beyond 59%. Pek cn cwthee ae: wi 244. 

forron-Woop 8toxn.— BB Fils. sccnvaiceitinesous 19ad. 84d. 2}d. 
¥ OR. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, s. 4. 4 in, 103d. oad. 23d. 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P. ft. cb. 14 0 4} in. 1ijd. 10%d. 234. 
SBUH CWO GIGES  .cconsedboscccecocenseccectensien gp SSS 6 ia. 1/lt iljd. 34d. 
Saws three or four sides ........ guvceupececee os ae *0.G. G 014 ° 
Yorr stone, BLUE—Robin Hood Quaitty. 34 ~ LRAT MCD oR 1044. 2 
Delvered at any Goods Station, London. Vos cea 1A 104d. ® 
Ci vewn two sides landings to sizes (under AUIEE cccchcchitiibtiden 1/72 1 2 
$0 ft. super)........ «seoveesPer ft.super 5 6 & in. cee a 12 3 
6 ibbed two sides, “ditto paced @ 660 se per ‘RAIN. ‘WATER PIPES, &c 
= sawn tv osides stabe (random sizes) a 2 3% Bends, stock Branches, 
ad Sb te come one side slabs 1 Per ye. in 6 ft, Pi engies. stock gad. 
= et Pen) a0 ens seccssccosesees woe n. BD. .ccccess 5 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ......... oo ” 1 st 2} in. ere a Oh BH 1s 104d. 1/4 
Haro Yorr— SO of snes 1/6 1/1 1/8 
~» vered at any Goods Station, London. Shin 1/i 14 1/llk 
“coppied random blocks ......... Perft.cube 6 3 4in. 2/2% 1/72 2/43 
6 in, sawn two cides landing to sises (under *The — R.W. Goods pales on ations % ae 
ot Tt. super scstngsagicceitnnces GUE SE, SEHSP : 1 advance % from October i» 
€ in. rubbed two sides, ditto ...... 1p =L.C.C, Coatep Som Pirms—London Prices ex Works. 
4 ir. sawn two sides siabe (random sizes)’, 1 Bends, stock Branches, 
3) ditto H 10 Pipe. angles. stock angles 
2 in. self- teed VanGne Wteiiocasseanette GU anget > Xe) ites Mae 
in. per yd. me 6 fs. plain 2 5 1 8 SS 
7 
CAST STONE. $4 fn. 2 ee 
De't: ved in London ares tn full van loads, 34 in. > 33 27 387 
ve: Plain, 8s, 64.; Moulded, 9s. » Bits ide.08 4 in. " $8 2m 4 


L.C.0, Coatep Daats Pirss—London Prices ex Works 


Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe, angies, stock angies, 
‘. s. d. 42 
Sin. per yd, in Oft.iengtha 3 6 4 4 7 eu 
= « es 4s 6 6 ¥ 38 
Sia, 2 e 6 3 9 6 15 0 
73 ll 6 19 @ 
Snhie for penien, 41/- per cwt. 
Per tn in London, 
Inox— &£ «8 4. ae 4 
Common ba&rs............0. 11 0 vu to 12 6 0 
Starfordshire Crown Bars— 
Good merchant quality 1110 @ to 1210 0 
Staffordshire Marked 
edguusoencttionnn: eo 0 Oi a 2 OO 
Mild Stee] Bars .............. - 0606 wi 6 8 
Steel Bara, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price ...... 9 10 0 w. 1010 0 
Hoop iron, basis price ...... 1110 O w. 121 O 
2 Gaivanised...... 27 0 GO ws. 28 0 0 
Soft Steel Sheets, Klack— 
Ordinary sizes, to 20g.... 1110 0 . 12 0 0 
at a a a ° s aie 4 0 0 
00 


Sheets Fiat’ Best"Soft Steel, clk. ana Ck" eS 
16 0 0 w 6 0 0 


0 0 w 1700 


10 0 
00 
°° 


6 ft. by 2 ft. to 8 ft. to 
20 g. and thicker ...... 
Best Soft Steel Shee Le 
22 g. and $46. ........ 83 0 6 wa & 
= Steel Sheets 


tmenniine Get Oo wt AD 
Out Naik” ~ tip. to 6 in... . 160 0 17 
‘Under 3 in, usual trade extras.) 
Mera W 10ws.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete ho tece ,including al) fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 
ls. 4d. to 1s, 7d. per foot super, 


LEAD, &c. 


00 
00 


10 0 
00 


2300 


(Delivered in London.) ee 4, 
LEav—Sheet. Bnglish, 4 ib. and up ........ 28 0 O 
Pipe in coils 2810 0 
DOES PEGS ..cccccvccccceccccsscceccecs 3110 0 
3210 0 





Compo pipe 
Norr.—Country delivery, 208. per “ton extra; lots 
under 3 cwt, 3s. , cewt, extra, and over 3 ewt. and 
under 5 cwt., Is. 6d. per cwt extra. Cut to sizes, 


Fy sane oxtes 4 

Old lead, ex London a 

at Mills ...... podeee my si7*10 @ 

"COPPER. s. 4. 

Seamless Sunpee © tubes anemone poosepeseocense perth. 1 38 

Strong sheet ..... ootaqsndan oo 32 9 

BRD isncnnccotenecsossccccososressnesesentcssnes ose ra 

COPPOT BEES .ecccecercrcccccccsccccosee: sveceeee ane S| 

Copper wire counesn :séamnsh & » & © 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 


Delivered in London. 
New River Parreens Screw Down Bis Cocks vos 


IRON. 
sin. gin. lin. pin, 1}in. Zin, 
29/- 45/- 76/- 153/- 246/- 510/- ner doz. 
New River Parrers Screw Dows Stor Cocks anv 
UNIONS. 
gin. Qin, Lin. Ijin, 1p in Zin. 

41/6 62/- 92/- 144/- {/- 588/- per dos, 
River Patrers Screw Down Mai» Franoieus, 
in. in, 1 In, 

0/6 - 116/6 per doz 
Caps aN b SCREWS. 
1} in. 141m. 2in. 38 in, in. 4 in. 
7/6 10/- 14/- 23/- j- 42/- per dos, 
DoveL_e Not Bower Screws. 
} in. fin. lin. 1% in, 1) in. 2 in. 
7/8 Uj- s7/- 2/- j/- 63/- per dos, 
Brass SLPeves. 
1} in. Zin. Sin. 3% in, 4 in, 
10 12/- 20/- 24/- 31 /- per doz, 
New River PaTTEnn ery te — Vatves, 8.F. 
in. Qin. 1 in, in. : 

5/- S6/- O/- 42/- 2 1H per doz. 
Draws Leap P. & 8. Traps with brass Cleaning 
SCREW. 

13 in, 1g in, Zin, 3 in. 
8 ibs. P. traps . j- 41/- 56/- —e per doz. 
8 ibs. S. traps .. * 35/- 45/- G6/- 


126 / 
Tix.— English Ingots, 2/3 per Ib. Sorpun.—Piuteber’s 
1. Tinmen’s 1/2, Blowpipe 1/3 per tb. 


PAINTS, &c. 

Raw eee ri a ae. guqnte - oe gallon 0 8 7 
” ” 03 0 
hs in drume o * 0 $11 
Boiled ,, ~» im barrels oe 0311 
» indrums ... we 9 45% 

Turpentine in barrels ...... ‘ 040 
in drums (10 galls) ~ 942 

Genuine Ground English White Lead, perton 62 0 06 


(1p not less than 5-cwt. casks.) 
Extra for 1-cwt. kegs over 5-cwt. casks is 5/9 ewt. 





* The —- yo ven on this hes been 
specially com ne BUILpeEr, and ends 
aim in i st to give, an fa — , the 
cera: prices of , highest 
7 jowest. Quality and quantity affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered those 


who make use of this information. 
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Brand, other best brands (in 

14-Ib. tims) pot bess than 5 cwt. lots &£s. 4. 

per ton delivered... 7110 0 

Red Lead, Dry ( packages extra perton 33 0 0 

Best Linseed Ul Putty oa perest. O16 6 

Fite! ....... o ow 6 

Siee. AD quality ; .i 8 8 @ 
GLASS. 

ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. 

Per ft. Per ft 

ISen. fourth .. 2j4. 320s. fourth ............ 6jd. 

16, thirds ... 3}d. 32... thirds . a =CT 

21. fourths ... 334. Obscured Sheet, i502... 3)¢. 

21... thirds .. 4 meg Zl oz... 4) 

26... fourths ... 4 Piated, 150a.7d.,Zlez. jd 

26... thirds 6 Em'lied, 15 of. 4)4., 21 oz. 64 


Extra ° according to size and substance for squares 
cat stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED plate in CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. 


Per ft. 

4 Rolled piste . 43. 
@ Bough rolled : 59d. 
Rough rolled Sid 


Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, Arctic, Stip- 
polyte, and smal! and large Flemish White 5}d. 


Ditto, tinted S44. 
Rolled Sheet : $34. 
White Rolled Cathedra! . a 
Tinned do 7d. 


Cast piste is same price as rough rolled. 
“VITA” GLASS IN CRATES. Per foot. 


Qlear sheet—not exceeding 1 foot 


Do do 2 feet | 
Do over 2 feet . ‘ 
Polished plate — not exceeding 1 foot 6 


Do. not exceeding 2 fect 
Cathedral— pot exceeding 1 foot 
Do. larger sizes whe 
for greenhouses, etc 


Horticalt ural Sizes up 

to 24 inches by 158 inches or not exceeding 
3 feet : 1 0 

316m. Wired Georgian I . Bises up to 
108 inches long by up te 24 inches wide... 26 
VARNISHES, &c. Per Gallon 

& 8.¢ 

Oak Varnish Outaide ol 06 
Fine ditto ditto 016 06 
Fine Copal ditto om Oo 
Pale Cope! ditto 1 oo 
Pale Opal Carriage ditto . a" @ 
Best ditto ditto 1 06 
Floor Varnish Inside om o 
Fine Pale Pa ditto om eo 
Fine Copal Cabinet ditto 136 
Fine Copal Fiatting ditto 106 6 
Hard Dr Oak ditto 018 0 
Fine mace Drying Oak ditto 01 0 
Fine Copal Varnish ditto 1oe 
Pale ditto ...... ditto 112 0 
Best ditto ...... ditto 1 2 6 
Best Japan Gold Size w’ Os 
Best Biack Japan . wien ; res ow 6 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) ..... ae 
Braunewick Black ..... ibiiniiattentiditens 07 0 
— Biack ...... 0M oO 
potting ( D > snimpagouumbenees 16 0 
French ty —! Po ish 017 0 
Dryers in Terebene a | 
‘ Black Enamel 07é 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED 
324,312.—A. Sprenger : 
refractory masses. 
324,374.—Dr. M. I. 
plaster of Paris 
524,380.—J. Proctor 


Producing highly 
Aische : Reclaiming 


Drying of green clay 


goods. 
524,320.—Bindphast Products, Ltd., and 


J. A. Greene: Manufacture of solid bodies 
from disintegrated alabaster, gypsum and 
mar! 


299,423.—J. E. Woods: Machine for wax- 
ing, polishing, painting and staining, treating 
surfaces. 


524,364.—J. P. Asmussen: Machine for 
casting building-blocks. 

304460. —J. ’. Evans, and R. W. Freak- 
ley : Windows 

324,451.—S. C. Awbrey: Securing brick 


and stone facings to concrete walls. 
_ $24,452.—H. E Brown : Wood-block floor- 


ings. 
534,475.—P. G. Barden: 
ap tus. 
tos.400_—F. Sands : Elevator. 


Spray-painting 


307, 882.—Associated Electrical Industries, 
Ltd. : Lifts. 

308,035.—K. Nolte : Iron sheet-piling walls. 

Note.—Period for opposition expires 
April 5, 199). 


THE BUILDER. 


NEW BUILDINGS 
IN SCOTLAND 


The Editor would be glad to receive infor- 
mation jor publication under this ing 
from architects, builders, or other persons 
concerned. Items should be received at Tus 
Bomupeen office not later than Tuesday 
evening. 


gh.—Bempmsg Warrants The 
Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court has granted 
building warrants, including the following : 
G. Stuart M‘Donald, five double bungalows at 
Redford-road, Colinton; Union Corner Stores 
(Ltd.), alteration at 24 and 25, Union-place, 
and 2, Union-street; Waverley (Garage 
(Edin.}, garage at 5, 7 and 8, Market-street 

Edinburgh.—Hovses.—A scheme for the 
erection of 100 houses in the city has been 
considered by a sub-committee of th: 
Treasurer's Committee of Edinburgh Tow: 
Council, and it was resolved to recommend 
approval The houses will be of two ani 
three rooms, and 26 will be built at Gilme: 
ton, 24 at Stenhousemills, and the remainde 
at Lechend, Longstone, Colinton and Junipe: 
(sreen. 

Elgia.__ Roav._ The Elgin Town 
has prepared three schemes involving an out 
lay of £15,480, for improvements of the main 
road from Aberdeen to Inverness 

Glasgow. Bvitpixnc.—The Glasgow Dean 
of Guild Court has approved the following 
work :—Govan District Board of Control, 
Loiler-house, ._Hawkhead Asylum; R. T. 


(Counc 


April 4, 


Wilson and Sons, builders, Halfway. P 
road, Cardonald, 15 houses at Randol; h- 
Broomhill ; Church of Scotland, Presby: er 
Glasgow, hall at Castlemilk-road, Cath 
-—Brivce.—The Statute | r 

Committee of Glasgow Town Counci! jas 
agreed to proceed with the construct f 
the new bridge over the Clyde at Finn n 
on the original lines laid down 

Lanarkshire.—Hovses.— Proposals to erect 
almost three hundred houses under impr: ve- 
ment schemes for the rehousing of tenants in 
insanitary dwellings have been considered 
the Middle Ward Committee of Lanark 
County Council. A number of the schemes 
were approved 


British Steelwork Contracts. 

Messrs. Dorman, Long and Cw., of Wirdies 
brough, have received an order for 5,009 tons 
4£ constructional steel work for a new hotel! 
to be built at Shanghai. The firm has aiso 
sccured the contract for the new bridge 
across the Nile 

The British 
announce that a contract has 
by Messrs. Braithwaite and Company 
Ltd., for the manufacture and erection at 
site of 10,000 tons of steelwork for the bridge 
over the Irrawaddy, some nine miles from 


Sleeiwork Association 
been secured 


India), 


Mandalay. The bridge. which has been de 
signed by Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and 
Tritton, consists of nine spans 360 ft. in 


length ard one span 260 ft. im length and 
carries « single line of metre-gauge railway 
end two roadways 12 ft n width 














BUILDING TRADE WAGES 


t rate of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 


The following are the 


IN SCOTLAND" 


Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for 


errors that may occur. 





Labourers — 
Car- Masons’: 
Brick- penters, Plas- Plum- Brickla yers'+ 
Masons. layers. Joiners. terers Slaters. bers. Painters Plasterers’ 
Aberdeen 17 if? 17 1/7 17 if? ij7 1/2} 
17 18 17 1 83 1/7} 1 7} 18 s1/2% +1 /2} 
pe 1 + 1/74 1/7) 1S) 1/7} 17 1s ti) 13h 
Arbroath 1 6} 1/6} 1/6} 1/7} 1 6} 1/6) 1/54 if 
Ayrshire if? 177 1/7 17 17 17 1/7 12} 
Bathgate 1/74 1/7 1/74 1/74 1/7 1/7} 1/6} 1/2to1l/ 
Berwickshire 1% 14 fe +3 1% 1 + seafne 
Blairgowrie... 17 1/7 7 17 15 y Od. to 1 /- 
Ro ness ss 17 17 17 18 17 17 18 "it 
Broughty Ferry 16 16 1% 1% 16 164 14 ifl 
Clackmannanshire 1/7 17 1/7 1/7? 177 1/7 1/7 123 
Coat bridge 1/74 18 1/74 13) 1/7 1/74 18 1/23 1/2 
Dumbartonshire 17 18 177 17 17 17 17 1/28 
Dumfries 1 6} 1/6} 1 6 1 73 1 6} 1 64 1 #4 in 
Dumfriesshire 16 1% 1% 16 16 16 1% 1/le 
Dundee . 17 177 1/7 i77 17 17 af 12 
Dunfermline if? 17 17 18 1/77 1/7 5 2 
Dunoon ..... 1/7 17 17 if? 1/77 177 if? 172 
East Lothian 1/7 17 1/7 17? 17 17 17 1 2t 
Edinburgh .. 17 17 177 if? 1/7 17 17 12% 
Falkirk 17 1/7 17 18 17 if? 18 1/23 
Fortarshire 1% 16 16 14 1% 16 1/6 1b 
Fort William . 16 1/6 16 16 148 1” 1% 12 
Galashiels 1/64 i7? 1 6 17 1/6) 1/6} 17 in 
Glasgow .. 17? 18 17 17 1/77 17 17 1/24 
Greenock 1/7} 1/8 1/74 18 17 1/7} 1/7 J a 
Hamilton 17} 18 1.7} 1 =f 1 =f 17} 1 . r 2 _'* 
Hawick 17 17? 17 17-177) «617 if? 7 2 
Helensburgh 1/7 1/74 1/7 1/3) 1/74 17% is 1 af af 
Inverness 16 1% 16 1% 16 i” 14 1/-tol/s 
Inverurie 1/6} 1/6} 1 6 16 1% 1 1/6} 1 be 
Kilmarnock 1/7} 1/7} 1/74 1 34 17 17 18 1/22 
Sianetinetire 18 16 1% 1% 16 14 if ui 
‘\inross-shire 17 17 17 17 17 17 7 . 
Kirkcaldy 17 17 17 18 1/7 1/7 18 1/23 
Kirkwall 15 15 1/4 1/5 15 14 14 1/- 
Lanarkshire 17 17 17? i? 1/7 17 17 4. 
Leith .......... 1/7 17 17 18 1/7 1/7 1/8 24 
Mid Lothian . 17 1/7 1/7 if? 1/7 if? if? let 
Motherwell . 1/7t 18 1/7 18% 17% 1/7 18 Sify fi 8 
hire . 1% 146 16 16 1% 1/6 1/6 1/lt 
Seiisteseilahatieetinetes 1/7 1/7 17 1/7 17 17 17 1/23 
Perthshire 18 18 1% 16 16 18 1% 1 /tt 
ae 1 84 164 1 8 1 64 1 164 1/8 1/8) tas 
eee ee ewe e ee ia r dé r r r = 
Rothesay ...... 17 if 17 77 17 17 1/7 1 3 
Roxburghshire .. 16 ifs 1 16 1/6 1% i 1/ly 
St. Andrews ......... 17 iv if 17 if? 17 17 1/22 
SO cers cces 1/6 1/6 1% 16 16 16 146 i/le 
BOT on cnnnecccecce ees 1s 1/7 1/7 1/84 1/7} 17% 1/7 1 2% 
( Eastern District ) if iv i” i” 17 i77 a” 2’ 
i a) Me ee 14 1 18 1“ ° 
West Lothian............ 17? 17 if a 17 iv lj? ifs 
> ’ - 31/23 7’ ’ 
| i7t | 1p 1/% 18 1/7 1/7 18 : 
_* 
od 





* The information given in this table is copyright. The rates of wages in the various towns in Engias 


Wales are given on page 685 
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BUILDER. 





CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON” 
















































































EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, Pr | CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued.. 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep............ per yard cube 11 © | Deal a 4 
Add if in clay wrot moulded and rebated 
‘add for @ ” ” 1 0 ssvversnnnesnnersevennemme POF foot cube 14 0 
vers ote Geet 6m. ieee 0 61 Plain deal jamb li wv) 1°) Wy 
Planking and strutting to trenches ........................ pet foot super © 51 Deal jamb framed .......0. per ft. sap. fi; if) if 
Do. to sides ef excavation, including shoring 1 0 shelves and bearers... ca 14} 1f/1 
poboeanmae_la ” Add if cross-tongued .ccsccneceeevoone a Aig ee 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to 6 ... per yard cuve 38 © | Deal treads STAIRCASES." 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths 7 0 and risers in and including) 1° | 13°) 14°) 2° | 24° 
Add if in floors 6 in. k ” ” rough brackets Guncummmearuiiviatiberteee 2/l | 2/4 2A — 
‘Add if in beams ” » : 3 — wrot on both sides and = 
bad for boing not exe ing 10 ft. beyond - » 10 0 1 1A{ 8+] 8A 8A} — 
r € 
first 10 ft. nae ft? ‘sie eee rag ‘oii 
ers, Ll in. x 1} in. 
BRICKLAYER. wr enaerieeend the atin tay yaaa ya per ft. run 09 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fietton £ d aitened ia swine ahs. se 
sade a per rod «320 6 | Add if wreathed a i ; 
Aad if in so ee t 710 0) 4. FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). : 
Add if in Portland cement and sand........................ 110 © | Sash fasteners ............. iid Sortine be RS ry 3 
FACINGS. Casement fasteners saan. 1/5 Patent son hi oases end on ¢ R 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for Casement —" daseemestngunecantes ; (2 letting into ear oi A 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the Cupboard jocks .. 1/5 making good ; 9% 
common bricks. per ft. super 0 12 | potied “FOUNDER: AND BOO ......-.eseevevee es it 
POINTING. ~ raged rp reas ve perewt 16 3 et 6 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint ..................... <a 00 3 rs aceon girders ” 19 0 4 
° . A 
ARCHES. In a. . stanchions a 21 9 os j 
Extra only ee the ules of ordinary 7 a ae so 27 6 OF 
Fair external in SN OI a scecsinacsccnntndatetctnes 0 010 RAIN-WATER GOODS. a Fae im 
RE OL IE aR s és 0 1 9 | Half-round plain rebated joi Pt eA ~ as , fs a 
Rubbed and gauged jeinted in putty camber or a me “ joints .......: ft. run | 1/6 ‘19 |2- |2 eLey 
segmental os mere i _— E7O _sanereeceenecnrnsnne » 1/9 2/- 2/6 3 : 
” » . er pipes with ears ................ = 19 (27 mes Sill 
SUNDRIES. Extra for shoes and bends each 4 ; 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking Do. stopped eds ereccsscccssnssemm At a 
joint and bedded in Portland cement................ 01 0 Do. nenales for inlets ee ee | oe bear! sae Lote 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves "each 1 0 0 “PLUMB E haithiattbhecn” o- 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., Milled lead and laying in flashi - d wor .-% 
with all necessary fire Bricks .......:.c.curssem ‘ 415 0 a i eee signee 
ASPHALTE Extra labour and solder in coated P bls ........ unt a r 
Half-inch homzontal damp course _........... ov inate per yard super ry . i ! are . nl coespoois a : ot, 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course................ 9 ¢ | Soldered seam eoccsscsssenssesens 1 3 ‘" 
Three-quarter-inch on flats in two thicknesses . - : 6 3 Copper nailing . sseeensseneres os 0 3 ' 
B90 BNO eccecceceessnssssinssestnanssensvectmnenccscecs ~.. per foot run 0 3 4° | ry 1’ 1 2 - ‘ 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high > : 1 2 Drawn lead waste perft.rva | 1/2 1/9; 2/-| 3/4) 4/-| — 
York shone alte’ Raed solide per foot cubs 7 ; Bends i in lead pipe pa le ba i) mi 373 of ee rt 
Bath stone and all labour fixed Paes a eee ell 1/2} 18) 2/1) 2/0) 3% | — % 1 
Beer stone and all labour fixed ................... « w 5 0) ee lid. | 1/-| 1/8) 1/11 | 2 | 4/0 a tt 
Portland stome x00 ccecssscsscsessccssssscosssvnseorvereevnes - 20 0 Lye pense —- af | 5h 4/-| 4/11 | 64 | 9 : 
seeeeereeeeceees » ” raps an | } a 
SLATER. leani Tu: 
WwW cleaning screws ° _ _ a= an. $s 
oy be in. X 8 in. 3 in. lap, — nails .... per square 72 9 | Bib cocks and joints ,, 6/4 9/7) 15/4) ry 4g a %, 
Do, 24 in. : dog ne cveenecenece ” Za ; Stop cocks and joints ,, 15/4 17/2 | 25 | 64/-| — | — * 
~ » nee ” PLASTERER. te 
Fir framed in plates CARPENTER AND JOINER. at : Render, float and set in lime GRE TAREE sctcenscnescnienense per yard sup. > My ‘ 
Do. es per foot ou ; 9 -_ —— setiasninasbesinionaminnndins > 29 Le 
OS ATMS RNET ie Re Bla ~ e " " TN a sctlicciusilacnitbehiinas = i 
~ roofs, floors and partitions a - : OE BiG et We cari cceriisiceeniernstsninventtensrninitctituincitiiad : wd H ? 
wa in ‘ O 1 GRMN II ii ilasieninrencnnitamsitimernincas 3 2 6 
eno - ¢-'e 
= Yr ep ee annceraimned per sq. | 3f, 35 /6 i 49/- yi 72/- ae or commen, cin. far vase 
ing for 
pling inci As iN ERS i aie iathsinasisinaendenndentaatioeinssitnntaiiiohentin at : : 
Cattre for beams POE ft. SUP. .........rerrerseeseseeseees 0 11 | Mouldings in plaster ........ Rn Ais 8 lle per 1 girth ow 
Gutter redhead os ane : One-and-a-half granolithic a ietelaiiidlaed per yardsup. 5 6 
es FLOORING. rir 4’ | 14" 21-oz. sheet plain ...ccccccsvvesessveesessneesernnsesesmemeeneenen: POC footeup. O 8h 
De ges shot per sq.| — | 44/6 | 53/-| 604 BBO, DD. ccrccreswecsecccecvenesesecensesconegnenenescesconscsenssses —. 1 0 
tongued and grooved  ......ec0.«-- s — | 49/-| 57/6 | 65/- | ¢ Vhacured Sheet ......ccccccsrsverssesserssssseenrasnerssesrsenesssossanens “4 7 
Boyt tchings “ 45/-| 51/-| — want }-in. rolled plate _.............. bt PEAS ERAREE I NS - ps 09 
ed skirting, including backings } in. rough rolled or cast : cicteincinintcennnncidineees »- 0 10) 
Od ZrOUNS .......ccccocccesscceees per ft. sup.| 1/| 19) 2/- 2/6 j-in. wired cast plate SE Se ee oe ~- 14 
nd-s-half moulded sashes or casements........ per foot super 1 10 Preparing and distempering, 2 coats .........------- peryardenp,. 0 9 
Do. Do. Do. 2 ] Knotting and priming ...........-.--cssssreeveesernserseennenrees rs ia 07 
A tr Gtting and fixing oe “4 7 0 3 Plain painting, 1 COat .............0-sse-seee eneesesenssnsenvenneees - ee 09 
ASO frames with - n Do. 2 coats Ppperrerrrerrrerertrrttrr itr ” 
linings, 1} in. BB le Fawn Do. a ee ee o r ; 
- — - with 2 in. mo: id j } in q Do. CODES ncccccccsccesscccccessescoss covcgnsesescoecsoes §— 99 » 24 
uares, dow h double " raining . <i easenbeuesenibtonouncutin dincaiinieiammenieeenens 23 
— nes and walalne e ae oe soak oes 3 9|¥ Varnishing TIA, tp nintannncistegiittnpiiatinbialaiiiliaets : . 19 
=a DOORS. —— ut we | 2 se gam meaner sosevttenseenorepienmennccsseceneeete’ ° : : 
fon ped cite serteeeees: per ft. sup. + 2/4 | 24 7 EE LES RPE AOL TIPY. * P 1 1 
'>0-pane! moulded bot > ca ames ” 2/5 | 2/8 | Z/L | Wax polishimg..........--c-cneeceeeessesnennnennenennennsnennennens perfootsup. 0 6 
Four-panel Do ~~ maeenane ” 2/8 | 2/11| 3/2 | French polishing... ~ ceielindeacidiitabnatigte a ae 1 2 
Vets eae a oe 2fAl | 3/2 | 3 Preparing for and hanging paper per piece, 2/- to 44 
prices to foreman and ft of 10 the 
“Tae pics sony to nw eres ont, Then cre See we Hbity td, Natgna Heh and Usemiormest haw 
. The the information given on this page is copyright. 
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NEW COMPANIES 


Tux particulars quoted below have been 
compiled by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Lid, 
Company Registration ts, of 116 and 117, 
rom the documents 
available at the Companies’ Registry. 

Argrave Hewinc & Sow, Lrv. (245,726). 
Registered February 13. 1490, Coventry- 
road, South Yardley, Birmingham. Builder 
and contractor. Nominal capital, £9,000. 

J. Cumuirrz & Co., Lap. (245,738). Regis- 
tered February 15. Builders’ merchants, etc. 
Nominal capital, £7,000. J. E. Cunliffe, The 
Croft, Home Drive, Alkrington, Middleton. 


J. A. McCrea & Sons, Lap. (245,737). 
Registered February 13. 55, Brown-street, 
Manchester. Heating, ventilating and sani- 
tary engineer, plumber and glazier. Nominal 
capital, £5,000. 

A. E. Bamsy & Sons, Lrp. (245,756). 
Registered February 14. 5, Witherington- 
road, Highbury, N.5. To uire land and 
hereditaments of any tenure in England or 
Wales; to erect and construct houses, build- 
ings, ete. Nominal capital, £5,000. 

F. J. Baynes & Co., Lap. (245,841). Regis- 
tered February 17. 99, St. Paul's-road, N.1 


Heating, ventilating, electrical and eneral 
engineers, etc. Nominal capital, £1 
Rox Grimson, Lap. (245,813). Registered 


February 15. ‘3M, Bediord-row, W.C.1. To 
acquire the freehold mansion house, buildings 
and land known as Templeton House, Priory 
lane, Roehampton; to lay out land for build- 
ing purposes, etc. Nominal capital, £5,000. 
C, Surra & Co., Lap. (245,833). Regis- 
tered February 17. Builders and contractors, 
ete. Nominal capital, £2,000. H. G. Cruse, 
25, Riggindale-road, Streatham, 8.W.16. 


Ruppiespens, Lap. (246,438). Registered 
March 11. Bradford-street, Dewsbury. 
Decorators’ merchants, painters and decora- 


tors, etc. Nominal capital, £8,500. 
Yaretanps, Lap (246,386). Registered 
March 8. 746, High-road, Tottenham, N.9. 


Building estate owners, builders and contrac. 
tors, etc. Nominal capital, £6,000. 

H. Seren & Son, Lap. (246,366). Regis- 
tered March 8 48, Hurst-road, Erith. 
Builders, decorators and contractors. Nomi- 
nal capital, £200. 

©. E. Trosrr & Co., Lap. (246,356). 
Registered March 8. To acquire any lands 
and buildin or any estate or interest 
therein; to 7 out land for building pur- 
poses, etc. Nominal capital, £1,600. > 
Mills, 20, Birchwood-road, 8.W.17. 

Cisvetanp Tan Distiiars, Lap. (246,357). 
Registered March 8. Nominal capital, £5,000. 
— M. Sutcliffe, Oakridge, White nowle-road, 
Suxton 


Rep Hawn Composrrions, Lrp. (246,342). 
Registered March 7. General- -buildings, Ald- 
wych, W.C.2. Manufactarers and inventors 

wD eee and compositions, colours and var- 

iskes, etc. Nominal capital, £100. 

Basttpon Barck Works, Lep. (246,253). 
Registered March 5. Audley House, Mar- 
garet-street, Cavendish-square, W.1. Nomi- 
nal capital, £15,000. 

Granvitte Bompme Co., Lap. (246,332). 

istered March 7. Nominal capital, £100. 
J. T. Crane, 51, Cromwell-road, P 

F. W. Baistow & Son, Le. (246 ). 

Registered March 6. 5, Clement’s-inn, W.C.2. 


— and contractors, etc. Nominal 
ital, £1,000. 
st Kewr Consrrvucrion Co., Lap. 
(246,291). Registered March 6. General 
contractors or ineers, etc. Nominal 
capital, £2,000. 8S. Gann, Graystone, 
Saddleton- Whitstable. 

Spray Paverans, Lev. (246,275). Regis- 
tered March 5. 195a, "s Court-road, 
8.W.5. Nominal capital, £1,000. 

Svsvasan Suor Prorentias, Lrp. (246,277) 

March 5. 11 


Brent-street, 
contractors, 


4, 
Hendon, N.W.4. Builders and 
ete. Nominal capital, £5,000. 


Appleby.—Alterations to the Council school, for 
the Lindsey B.C. Mr, H. G. Gamble, F.R.1.B.A. 
County Architect, Bank-street-chambers, Lincoln :— 

A. E. Thornhill, Lincoln ............ £1,700 0 
T e & Sons, Brigg .... 1,506 18 
. w orton, Lincoin ............... 143 4 
8S. Bowins, Seunthorype .................. 1.3% 0 
Mi. Ashton, Barton-on-Humber .. 1,302 4 
WwW. A. jor, Sturton-by-Stow ... 1,282 0 
Quibell & ardy, Lid., Scunthorpe 1,252 16 
§ 4d. Routh, Scunthorpe Pike N 1,219 0 


. Jenkinson & Sons, Lid., Don 


i Fieiaianeeaiansiadinainemenecyepeses 1,185 17 
tStamp & Sons, Barton-on-Humber },0% 0 
Bath.— For building work at West Central 

school, for the E.C.: 
"Chancellor & BONG 2.0... ...cccccccccenessese.- LBB 


Seesten.—135 houses off Woolaton-road, for the 
U.D.C. Mr A. BK. Bash, surveyor :— 
*H. R. Hoften & Sons, Beeston (67) £21,565 


*J. H. Brough & Co., Beeston (66) ... 21,596 


Berwick-on-Tweed.—Sixieen houses on the west 
side of Prince ERdward-road, Tweedmouth, for the 
T.C.- 


Builder—*T. =~ 


Plumber _— gas fitter—*Wm. Cairns. 
Plasterer, — "DPD. Watson. 

Pointer} Crow & Son. 

Blectrical—*Urban Electrical Supply Co., Ltd. 


Birmingham.—Branch bank and other premises 
at the corner of Station-road and Lyttelton-road, 


Stechford, for the T.C. Messrs. F. B. Andrews & 
Son, architect#, %, Colmore-row :— 
CF, TD. cieitinatnestintatiensstnturctnnsbesbeumbe £4,850 
G. Webb & Son, Ltd 4,687 
Jolin Dalliow & Sons ... seubiiiaeaiin ~ Sian 
5S. F. Swift & Sons, Lid. ................ .. 4,572 
T. Elvius & Sons, Ltd. ........ ineioce See 
Jones & Spencer, Lid. ........... oe . 4,500 
A. Hemming & Sons, Lid, . 4,4% 
ee | woe . 4,474 
B. G. Brown & Sons . 4,467 
W. & J. Webb 4,376 
Joseph I. Pitter... . .. 4,368 
Maddocks & Watford 00.00.0000... 4,508 
x Pearce & Son .. we 4,300 
Bryant & Son, Lid., Small Heath 4,285 
Withee Bi : a» ‘ae 
Francis H. Smith ..... . 4,265 
Morris Jacombs & Sons 4,100 


(All of Birmingham. a 


Slackburn.—Enlargement of St. Mary’s College, 
Shear Bank-road, for the Governors. Mr. H. Greer 
halgh, architect, 15, Mawdesley-street, Bolton :— 

*Wearing, Blackburn. 


Brinscal, near soo ergy | of the new 
day and yy A School-lane, Brinscall, nea’ 
Chorley, for t Wesleyan authorities. Messrs 
Brocklehurst & Co., F.R.I.B.A.. architects, 10, Nor 
folk-street, Manchester :— 


W. Leigh, Brinscall, near Chorley. 


Bristel.—Extension of the administrative offices, 
Royal Edward Dock, Avonmouth, for the Port 
Authority. Mr. T. A. Peace, Chief Engineer -— 

*Bushell & Co., South Liberty, Bristol. 

Cardiff. ~-Extensions to Spotlands library, for the 
T.C. Mr. Geo. H. Whitaker, City + a 
Architect and Sarveyor. Quantities by the City 


Engineer :— 
{Watts & Gale, Ty-wern-road, Whit- 
charch, Cardiff ... .. £4 


Cartisie.—Warehouse es “Daicheumnte for the 

ay a End Kreg creel Society, Ltd. 
. & ack, arc - 

bers, 19, Lowther-street — a a ee 


Pp & > en. 

aner—' 

Plumber—"Sharp Beos & xs. 
Plasterer—*J. inson & Son 


path Brown, Lid., Newcastle- 


(Remainder of Carlisle.) 
(Netts).New Church of the Sacred 
Heart, for the R.C. authorities. Messrs. Reding. 
field & Grundy, architects and surveyors, Museum- 
square, Leicester -— 
FF. di ree Leamington-street, Leicester. 


Cheimstord. | houses om the Boarded Barns 
estate, for the Tc. Mr. J. Miles, Borough En- 
gineer :-— 

“A. EB. Guest, Lid. Hornsey-road, 

London, N.19 - ae ce ec aad £40,864 


t at 
—. es at 59, 8, Crose Cheaping, for 


*A. Edmonds & Co., Lid., Consti: 
Birmingham. eo 


April 4, 1930 


> Seer of Beck Bridge, for the Lan. 
eo oe ty Surveyor, County tices, 
SS 


“Walter Jowett, “Ingledene,” Lane Enis, 
Prescot. 


.—Block of flats at the : of F 
lane a Princes-avenue, for Mr. . 
Mortimer :— 


*Roughcast Building Co., Lid., Manchester. 


Goneqeter Painting she Kes of wetervo rks be 
for ¢ 


t eon Th and Doncaster, 
chm M ee Jater Engineer, 2, Pr iory- 


av es Bros., Rotherham-road, Maltby. 


Downham Market.—Reconstruction of We!nore 
lake sue on River Deipth, for the Ouse Drainage 
Board. G. E. Matthews, Engineer to Hoard, 
90, Hills-road, Cambridge :— 

Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co., 
Ltd 


ea ie, Pee, er . 233,902 2 8 

ON BP Oh aceecdaeectmnrnsinecons 19,245 

A. BE. Farr . 16,720 
Lotz & Kier, Stoke-on-Brent - 15,653 8 
Bierrum & Partners ................ 14,323 0 
Christiani ght, Lid | iar sain 14,195 | 
*L. J. ight. inia- 

tocol ik onne 16,3399 7 1 


(A ‘All ot Yeux} 
—Elementary scheol in Lakes-road, 


Dukinfield. 
for the E£.O. Mr. Percy Howard, ARJIBA. 
architect, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester ;— 


*T. Warrington, Hyde, Ches. 


Edinburgh. a site in St. John’'s-road 
he Gray, A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, 140, Princes-street :-— 
*Smith & Murdoch, Kirk Loan, Corstorphin« 
Ennis.—Repairs to cottages, for the U.D.C 
ee £2 
Ennis.—F ight four- roomed ‘dwellings in the Home 
Barrack, for the U.D.C.; 
*P. McMahon ....... £1,468 
Fareham.—Six houses at ‘North Boarhunt, for the 
R.D.C. :-— 


*Humby, Lid., Farlington 


F e.—Electrical installation to al! the 
Council houses on the Wentcliffe estate, for the 


*F. 8S. Baxter 
Fieetwood.—School, for the Lancashire C.Cc. Mr 
Stephen Wilkinson, F.R.I.B.A County Archi 
tect, 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston :— 

*J. W. Lee, Lid., Chorley ... . £29,370 
Flixten.—Sunday school in Irlam-road, for the 
Rector and Wardens of the Parish Charch. Mr 


A. McCutcheon, architect, 4, Chorlton-street 
Portiand-street, Manchester -— 
*J. F. Moore, Ltd., Eccles . £2,568 


— stores, for Mes 

Bare ark ee reek beabenton’ o RLB. ry 
architect, 13%, Regent-street, W.1:— 

*Bath Cabinet Makers’ Co., Ltd.. Bath. 

Great Yarmouth.—Shopfront at 110, Regent-road, 
for Messrs. Modern Wallpapers, Lid. :— 

*A. Edmonds & Co., Ltd., Constitation Hill, 

Birmingham. 


Melsby.—Ten parlour and twenty-four non-parlour 


type houses, for the Runcorn R.D.C. Engineer 
and Surveyor :— 
Lid., King- 


*Thomas Warrington & Sons, 
street, Ellesmere Port. 
Hursiey.— Eight houses at Fryern Hill, Chandler's 
Ford, for the R.D.C 
*J. Foot & Sons, Baddesley isasd ee 23,0 
ikley.—Office and storeroom, at the Gas Works 
Leeds-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. EB. L. Gav! 
A.R.LB.A., architect, 11, The Grove — 
Masons’ work—*G, Rishworth & Sone, Adding- 


ham. 
Joiner’s work—*W. C. Dawson, Ben Rhyd 


ding. 
Plumber's work—*W. Lawson, Ilkley. 


irvine.—Sea outfall sewer, intercepting sewer 
round the north-east of the Burgh, interceptin¢ 
sewer round south-east of the Burgh, etc., for ‘ve 
T.C. Messrs. Gilbert Thompson & Son, chartered 
civil engineers, 164, Bath-street, Glasgow, C2: 

*Henry Boot & Sons (Scotland), Lid., 14 

West George-street, Glasgow, C.2. 

Keighley .—100 yy on the Highfield and \ 
lane site, for the T 

{Ernest Turner, aa " Keighiep 

Killarney.—Ten houses, front, back, and ¢*!'« 
walls of masonry, cement- plaster finished, 
walls in solid concrete, for the U.D.C. — 


*John O'Connor. 


Kirkby tg lavatories for 
UDC. Mr. W. Thomas, surveyor :— 
°F. ©. Mute son, Rode House, 


Coates, Barnoldswick . .. £45 12 


Knottingtey.— Alterations oud. ‘additions to “ Tie 
Grange,” for Messrs. Bagley & Co. (Trust), Lid 
Messrs. R. A. Easdale & Son. architects and 
veyors, County-chambers, Castleford :-— 

°C. H. L. Brambam, Brotherton ea 

Ferrybridge. 








Lee 


Lee 


Le 
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Town 


eamington .—Restoration of the 
Hla for the T.C.-— 
*\ Dreyfus, Ltd., London .. £21,235 


Leeds.—Nursery school at Thwaite-gate, Hunslet, 
for the B.C. :— 


W. Shippen & Sons, Lid. 


Leeds For (1) 150 houses and flats at Middleton. 
al ’) 132 houses and flate on the Dewsbury-road 


estate, for the T.C. Mr. J. EB. Acfield, City 
Eng er:— 
*w. F. Clough, West Ardsley, near 
Wakefield. 
*w. J. & R. Turnbull, Leeds. 
Leicester.—Lancashire boilers, economisers, feed 
and cold water tanks, pipe connec- 


pumps hot 


valves, ete.. at the isolation hospital, for 


mr Mr. A. T. Gooseman, City Engineer and 
‘Dp. Bentley & Co. (Leicester), Ltd., 
Western-road, Leicester ... cscsee Nl 
Leicester.—Alterations to Syston-street schools 
the E.C Mr. J. L. Thompson, A.R.1B.A, 
} ition Surveyor’s Office 
‘Chitham & Co., Leicester . £3,800 
Leicester.—Garages at the cattle market, for the 
Corporation :- 
*E. J. Cox & Son, Leicester .. £488 


Leicester.—Alterations at the Woodboy-street 
unch police station, for the Corporation Mr 
1 T. Gooseman, Borough Engineer :-— 
"J. Jelley & Son, Leicester £1,042 
Leyland.—Twenty-two semi-detached non-parlour 
type houses in Mead-avenue, Sandy-lane estate, 
he U.D.C. Mr. M. H. Wilkinson, surveyor :-— 


FE. Tomlinson & Son £8,700 
P. Baines & Son, Preston 8.052 0 
Wm. Hampson, Chorley 8.426 ( 
4. M. Tomlinson 8,492 
Mariand Bros ‘ 8.471 
John Tomlinson, Ltd 8.379 16 
4. Threlfall ecatis .. 8.206 
Brailsford Bros 8.511 
George Cross ; , 8,626 | 
*Leyland Construction Co., Ltd., 
a er 7,986 


(*Remainder of Leyland.) 

Liverpool.—Temporary library building on the 
Norris Green estate, for the T.C. :— 

“Director of Housing ..... , £1,006 
Liverpool.—Tlouse for the Land Agent and two 
ttages for workmen in the parish of Lianwddyn, 
Mont., for the T.C. Water Engineer :— 

“W. Higley, Port Hill, Shrewsbury ... £2,274 
Liverpeol.—Con version of the upper portion of 
4. Salisbury-street, and Islington, into flats, and 

rovision of a new shopfront, for the T.C. — 

“Rimmer Bros., Dalton-street, Liverpool £670 
Lemos estate sub-station in Thingwall-lane, 
tor the CC. 


J. Williams (Live 1), Ltd., 70, Col- 
ngwood-street, Liverpool __....... . £724 


Liverpool. —Six shops pn a hall over, in Utting- 
East. Norris Green estate, for the T.C. 
or of Housing :-— 

Rimmer Bros., Dalton-street, 
eS OE Re aT £6,215 
Liverpeel.—2i. dwellings in Great Richmond- 

reet. for the T.C. Director of Housing 
J. Lewis, 13a, Laurel-road, F: tirfield, 
Liverpool eS Se seseee £11,750 
Liverpoot.— fron railings and entennes gates fe 
e Seargreen-avenue playing field, for the T.C.: 
*W. Gratrix & Sons, Walkden 


~~ wibasaheel ons end extensions to 
_ Kock Park Pavilion, for the U.D.C. :— 
“ A. Baker & Co. (1910), Ltd., West- 
gate Ironworks, Newport (Mon.). ... £992 
Londen. -The following contracts have been 
tered into by H.M.O.W. Department during the 


Liver- 


ended the 29th instant :— 

ng District—ordinary works and repairs— 
\. Murley, 68, London-street, Reading. 
ne-Park employment exchange—erection— 
McDonald (Contractors), Ltd., East Kil- 
ge- road Burnside, Rutherglen. 

g-lane G.P.O.—alterations—J. Greenwood. 


4. Arthur-street, E.C.4. 
irnock employment exchange—erection—I. R 
Burnside, Mossend, Bellshill. 
“London.—The following works contract has 


placed by the War O 
e e March 27-— eos 


fe, Somerset Barracks—dinin room 
up, ete—R. J. Barwick, Dover. . EY 
- Londen. —Tender accepted by HM. Air 
ul wtrading, Officers’ Mess, Singapore— 
W. Palmer & - 
Merton Abben ae ae Charch-road, 
London.—Extensions & ? al” hotel 
‘nd = Park-avenue, Parr, 
B A ~tere 4 wa tr.) Nowel South’ 
I ‘Hellowa; & Son 7 
H. Adamson & Sons A iets 3 
7. J. Dickens __ . 7.200 
liday & Greenwood. Lid. 71s 


Fonigiron & Sons. Tha 
. rs o., Lid. 
(Remainder of {renttord rms 


Chancellor’s-wharf, for the 


London.—Shop 
street, 
Vians by 


W.1, 





fitting 
for Messrs. 


*Bath Cabinet Makers’ 
Lendon.—New dust shoots on the site adjoining 


to premises 
Bourne & Hollingsworth 
studio department : 


Co., Lid., 






THE BUILDER. 


in Oxford- 


Bath. 


Hammersmith B.C. 


Mr. R. Hampton Clucas, Borough Engineer & 
Surveyor : 
J. Shelbourne & Co., Ltd, . £3,755 7 6 
Willment Bros. 3,268 4 ( 
A. E. Farr _ 3,229 18 3 
D. G. Sommerville & Co 3,016 12 8 
Tileman & Co., Ltd. 2,994 12 2 
*Demolition & Construction Co., 
Lid., 74, Victoria-street, S.W.1 2,789 12 7 


Wanstead, for the West Ham B. of G. Mr. George 
A. Allan, F.R.1.B.A., architect and surveyor, 8, 
Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1.:— 

G. H. Miller & Co £5.59 9 

H. Parkinson & Co 5 475 

J. C. Mather & Son 9,379 

E. Pollard & Co 5.275 

W. J. Clemans 5.269 1 

E. King, Lid 5,248 

PF, & J. Fox 5,19 

F. J. Coxhead >, 154 

R. J. Truscott 5,149 

J Parsons 127 

Robertson & Cameron 4.998 

R. Woollaston & Co 4,923 

J. & J. Dean 4.776 

tE. A. Rueasell, Ltd., Boundary- 

road, Walthamstow 3 15 


apparatus at the new County Secondary 
Homestall-road, 


.-— Recreation 


(All of 
hall 


London.—Installation of 


Peckham, 


for the 


London.) 


at receiving homes in 


heating 
school at 


hot-water 


L.C.c, 
Alternative 
Materials for 


from certain 
any British 
source, materials 
J. & F,. May £2,532 
Saunders & Taylor, Ltd. £2,167 2,167 
Thames Bank Iron Co., Ltd. 2,070 2,070 
The Brightside Foundry and 
Engineering Co., Ltd 1,939 1,939 
W. G. Cannon & Sons. Lid. 1,889 1,889 
Wm Griffiths, Sons & Crom- 
well Ltd 400c, Cuale- 
donian-road, N.7 1.756 *1.76 
Architect's estimate, £1,900. 
(All of London.) 
_ Lyme Regis.—House at Sidmouth-road Mr 
F Popplewell architect Raymonds-h 
Axmis ster. Quantities by the contractor 
*aA. & F. Wiscombe, Lyme Regis £1,815 
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-—Erection of Briscoe-lane Municipal 
for the B.C. 


school, Newton Heath, 
Education Committee :— 


tS. & J. Smethurst, Ltd., Rochdale, Oldham. 
Manchester.— Substation at Cumberiand-street. 


for the Cosporation. Mr. H. C., 
Engineer and Manager, Electricity 


Lamb, Chief 


Department : — 


Steelwork—Royce, Ltd., Manchester. 


Mariow.—Construction of about eleven miles of 
12-inch, inch and 6-inch cast-iron and stone- 


ware gy tay for the U.D.C. Messrs. A. P. I. 


Cotterel 
minster, 8.W.1. 
Mathew, F.S8.I., 
Aubrey Watson, Lid., West- 
minster 
Langley & Johnson, Slough 
Sir William Prescott & Sons, 


Ltd., Tottenham _........... 51,718 10 10 
Thomas Free & Sons, Ltd., 

Frenchay, Bristol _..... %,462 311 
W. & C. French, Buckhurst 

Hill, Essex... 45,581 2 1 
George Bell & Sons, Lid., 

Tottenham. ea wwe 44,999 0 0 
H. Coxhead & Co., “Ltd. 

Birmingham : . 44,444 16 10 
George Wimpey & Co., Litd., 

Hammersmith — .........ccccscepenss 44,052 6 4 
G. H. Gibson & ‘Sons, High 

Wycombe 41,%6 0 0 
Dare Alkin & Co., Ltd., West- 

minster , %.910 0 0 
Mexborough. <mmanien of priors sanitary 


conveniences and — of additional accommo- 


dation, for the U.D.C 
*0. E. Weaver ‘ 
Mexhborough.—Church, 


Leteux, St. Alban’s Church, Denaby Main, near 
Rotherham, and also a club and steward’s house. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Corporation 


street, Dewsbury 


Son, engineers, 54, Victoria-street, West- 
Quantities by Mr. Robe 
Bedford-row House, 


rt C. 
Wlls— 


£2,280 


for the Very Rev. Canon 


*Robinson & Sons & Nephew, Denaby Main, 


near Rotherham. 
North Cork.—Repairs to (a) 


for the Board of Health -— 


(a)—*M. P. Murphy 
(b)—*D. McSweeney 


Boherbue 
residence and (6) Mill-street dispensary resi 


. £550 
475 


Oakham.—6 houses at Exton, Pe the R.D.C, Mr. 


G. Dolphin, architect, North-street, 


*F. W. Porter, Colsterworth, 
Oldham. 
myfield, for the Corperation. 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 
*S. Ashton & Sons, Ltd.. 
Pontefract.— & 
R.D.C, — 
Brickwork— 
*R. K. Poskitt 
Joiner— 
*J. Robinson 
Tile Ts— 
"Stewart Bros 
Plumbers— 
*Atkin & Featherstone 
Plasterers— 
*T. W. Senior & Sons 


houses at 


& Son 


Pudsey.—7 houses at Ash-grove, South Parade :— 


*wW. J. Kendall & Co. 


Rotherham.—Twelve houses at 
eight at Catcliffe, for the R.D.C 
Rawstron, engineer and surveyor 

J. W. Gray,. Rotherham 

Coe & Lorriman, Rotherham . 
R. Snell & Sons, Rotherham 
H. Godley, Bramley 

T. Holmes, Dinnington 

W. Memmory, Swallownest 

J. Turner & Sons, Beighton 
Mollekin Bros., Maltby 


W. Blair, Rotherham 
Velling Bros.. Sheffield 
*A. J. Pugh, Rawmarsh 


Rothwell.— Building work on the 
for the U D.C 

Rothwell Haiqh—*A 
Carlton and Thorpe—*J 

Lofthouse—*T. Hi. Bennett & Sone 

Plumbing—*J. Heaton, 
.~Additions to the 
for the Lindsey 


Armitage A 


Cole-strect, 


Modern 
(Lines) 


Uppingham— 


Grantham £1,853 

Storeroom on the Market ground, Tom- 
Captain J. Ashurst, 

Oldham 

traysfield, for the 


£17449 
61) 
200 
276 


199 


Aughton, 
Mr. C. O. 


£7,640 
7411 


various estates, 


Co, 


(Chapman & Sons 


School, 
C.C.: Mr 


11. G. Gamble, County Architect, Bank-street- 
chambers. Lincoln :-— 
w. A. Major. Sturton-by-Stow £212,549 0 0 
Gilbert & Hali, Lid., Notting- 
ham ‘ ; 10,600 0 0 
Ww Pallister. Lid., Scunthorpe 9,998 0 0 
Quibell & Hardy, Lid. Sean 
therpe . 9,929 12 1 
H. Thompson Lid.. Sean- 
thorpe 995 0 0 
H. Ashton, Barton-on- Humber 9,656 18 7 
F. W. Horton, Lincoln . O56411 5 
J. Harvey, wanstoss ti: 9,280 0 6 
+T. Jenkinson Sons, Lid., 
Doncaster , 9,182 13 3 


South Shields.—New demeatate school for 854 
«¢ cholare on the Cleadon Park estate site, for the 


“Wm. Hall, Lid., Gateshead 


-. £18,246 


Manchester 


lical 
ence, 


and 
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- 


and improvement 


esers. Mann, Cross 


Southend-on-Sea = Rehwiid 
of the Middleton Hotel, for 
man & Paslin — 

*C. & Foster, Smart’slane, Lough- 

Ease 


£51,500 
(Not as stated in our March 21 issue.) 


Seuthwell.Sewer.— 340 yds. of 6 in. stoneware and 
cast-iron 


- EDO Mr. 
in Newark-road, for the B.D. rf 
i surveyor — 
G, A. waaay & Co. Lid, _ 


d Radcliffe-on- ‘Trent .. 
Leach, Carlton 
at Mansfield 

8. Clipsham, North Muskham 
Somerfield & Sons, West — 
ford 

Lee. Southwell 
*—H. G. Hutchinson, 


aagaa 
on ooe08 


~ 


ou 


= 
4 4 yh 


Lower Kirk- 


~ 
~~ 
o 


lington-road, Southwell 






@ YEARS’ AT eed 
FOR R ABLE 
WORKMANSHIP. 
COMPETITIVE PRICES—-HIGHEST QUALITY 
—EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
Picass ach for Boohia “ B.” 
Tarpin’s Parquet Flooring 


Co.. 3 neeng Hill Gate 
. Phone: Par 




















Estas.isnen 1985 


Specialists in 
SEASONED HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY, WALNUT, 
BIRCH, MAPLE, TEAK, 
JAPANESE, AMERICAN, 
and WAINSCOT OAK, 
WHITEWOOD, etc. 
FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
PLYWOOD ia af sizes and qualities. 
Forty acres Storage Whari and Registered Ofice — 
CARPENTERS RD., 
STRATFORD, 
LONDON, E.15. 


Telegrams : 
Gliksten, "Phone, 
Lendon. 




































THE BUILDER. 


Steno on- Wart Shene cot jp Lenstele 
street, for the T.C A. Kove Seroceh Be 


\eyor = 
*Ball & Robinson, Stoke-on-Trent ... £13,592 


Stoke-on-Trent.—_Fifty houses on Swan-lane site. 
Trent Vale, for the T.C. -— 


*Ball & Robinson, Trent Bridge .. £19,211 


Swansea. — Allerations and improvements to 
premises at Portland Buildings, for the South 
Wales Furnishers, Lid. Mr. Sydney Crocker. 
L.R.IB.A., architect, Rochester House, Portland- 
street :— 

Billings & Sons, Trafaigar-yard, Ovyster- 
mouth-road, Swansea. 

Twiekenham.—Alitcrations and additions to the 
administration block and discharge block at the 
infections diseases hospital, for the B.C. :— 


Administra- Discharge 
tion block block 
Specchte & Smith . £7 ~ - eo 
D Y~ ‘& Co., ‘lid 3. 20 
J ex: yee yaa) es # 
ke, senior ......... : 285 : 3) 


T ~—Dismantiing the temporary wooden 
school building at Priory school, and re-crection 
on a site adjacent to Christ Church school, Albion- 
read, North Shields, for the C.B. :-— 

*Ball Bros., North Shields. 


Wakefield.—Two houses in Carr-lane. Mr. Herbert 
Dehson, architect, City-chambers :-— 

“Geo A Nicholson, &, Welbeck-street, 

Wake ; 

WakeGeld.—School, consisting of three depart- 
ments at Snapethorpe. for the TC. Mr. P 
Morris, L.RIEBA., City Architect -— 

*G. Cook & Son, Wakefield. 

Watisend.—Catholic school, for the B.C. Authori- 
ties. Mesers. P. J. Steiniet, L.R.1.B.A.. and J. C 
Maxwell, P.R.I.BA. architects. 5, Savi!e-cham 
bers, North Shields, Newcastle 

*G. H. Mauchien, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Washington.—Installation of low pressure hot 
water system at the Washington Secondary school 


for the Durham C.C Mr. C. 4. FB. Willey, 
F.R.ILB.A., architect, 4, Old Elvet, Durham — 
"Stell & Co., Lid., Sunderland £618 


, eehey —Cagrovemants to Eskdale-terrace, for 
.C. — 


*M. D. Young, Whitley Bay £3,822 14 


Big Slum Clearance Scheme, Greenock. 


The first steps have been taken by 
Greenock Corporation towards carrying out 
a large and important scheme of demolition 
and reconstruction in the central area of the 


J.J. ETRIDGE, Ji. 


SLATING AND TILING 
SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


im any part of the country. 


Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5 or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 











April 4, 1990 
town. The proposals which the C ation 
have under consideration represen: Xpen- 
ditare of probably £300, or £400,000, to 
wards which they will receive slum 


clearance grant from the Governmer: of at 
least 50 per cent. 





— 


HIGHEST GRADE 


FLOORING 


WOOD BLOCK PARQUET 
SOLID T&G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 

















FITZPATRICK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
PAVING «WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Largest stock of Second-Hand and Redressed 
(equal to new) Granite Setts in don, at 

Reck-bottom Prices. 


and Crazy York Paving. 
" Granite Chipping: aad 


armacadam. 
Spur Stones te order. 
Quadrant Blocks in stock. 


454 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, £3 


"Phone—EAST 63367158 



















Reckery 





















HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 





SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALS6 
SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AQ 

VENTILATING PATTERNS . 


faa. 114 bale), 1): 





1S NEWMAN ST OXFOROST LONE 
WORMS - BURTON Wik ROTH 











Telegrams: ‘Frolic, Liverpeel.’ ‘Phone 228 Bask 


E. B. BURGESS & CO. 


6, GASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOGK FLOORING 


AND PARQUETRY. 





——— 





— 





ENAMEL 


FOR ALL 
HIGH CLASS 
DECORATION 


INTERIOR 


and 
EXTERIOR re 


BRITISH ANTI-FOULING COMPOSITION & PAINT CO, LTD. 
65. FENCHURCH ST., E.C.3. 








— 















TDICNCAL 
1 I\ILUJAL 


COSTS LESS TO PROOP, makes the mixture more plu» i 
& PERMANENTLY WATER & OIL PROOF & Av'D 
RESISTING. Merely add } pint to each 2 gallons ws'cr. 


pots, nom A, A. BYRD & CO., [Yeon ee 










—_— 

















